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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The history of Indian Philosophy is a record of many 
different forms and types of philosophical thought. There is 
hardly any system in the history of Western philosophy which 
has not its parallel in one or other of the svstems of Irdian 
philosophy. But of the Indian systems, the Vedanta has 
received the greatest attention and it has sometimes passed as 
the only Indian system worth the name. This is but natural. 
The Vedanta with its sublime idealism has an irresistible appeal 
to the moral and religious nature of man. It has been, and will 
ever remain, a stronghold of spiritualism in life and philosophy. 
It is like one of “ the great living wells, which keep the 
freshness of the eternal, and at which man must rest, get his 
breath, refresh himself.'' ‘* The paragon of all monistic systems," 
says William James, '' is the Vedanta philosophy of Hindostan." 
Although we have not such a sublime monism in the Nvüya, 
vet its contribution to philosophy is not really inferior in any 
way. In fact, the other svstems—the Vedanta not excepted— 
have been greatlv influenced by its logical and dialectical 
technicalities. In their later developments all the systems 
consider the Naivüvika as the most powerful opponent and try to 
satisfv his objections. 'The understanding of their arguments 
and theories presupposes, therefore, the knowledge of the Nyava. 

As a system of realism, the Nyüya deserves special study to 
show that Idealism was not the only philosophical creed of ancient 
India. Then, as a system which contains a thorough refutation 
of the other schools. it should be studied before one accepts the 
validitv of other views, if only to ascertain how far those views 
can satisfy the acid test of the Nyava criticisms and deserve to 
be accepted. But above all, as a thoroughgoing realistic view of 
the universe, it supplies an important Eastern parallel to the 
triumphant modern Realism of the West, and contains the 
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anticipations as well as possible alternatives of many contemporary 
realistic theories. The importance of the Nyàya is, therefore, as 
great for the correct understanding of ancient Indian philosophy, 
as for the evaluation of modern Western philosophy. 

The theory of knowledge is the most important part—in fact, 
the very foundation of the Nvüaya system. This book is an 
attempt to give a complete account of the Nyüya theory of 
knowledge. It is a study of the Nyava theory of knowledge in 
comparison with the rival theories of other systems, Indian and 
Western, and a critical estimation of its worth. "Though theories 
of knowledge of the Vedanta and other schools have been partially 
studied in this way by some, there has as vet been no such 
systematic, critical and comparative treatment of the Nyava 
epistemology. The importance of such a study of Indian realistic 
theories of knowledge can scarcely be overrated in this modern age 
of Realism 

The scope of the book is limited to the history of the Nyàya 
philosophy beginning with the Nydya-Sitra of Gautama and 
ending with the syneretic works of Annam Bhatta, Visvanütha 
and others. It does not, however, concern itself directly with 
the historical development of the Nyüya. There are ample 
evidences to show that Nyfiva as an art of reasoning is much 
older than the Nydya-Siitra. We find references to such an art 
under the names of nydya and vakovakya in some of the early 
Upanisads like the Chandogya (vii. 1.2) and the Subdla (ii). It 
is counted among the upàüngas or subsidiary parts of the Veda (vide 
Caranavcyüha, ii; Nydya-Sitra-Vrtti, 1.1.1). Tt is mentioned 
under the names of dnviicsiki and tarkasdstra in some of the oldest 
chapters of the Mahābhārata (vide sabhā, anusdsana and santi 
parvas). We need not multiply such references, Those here 
given show that the Nyaya as an art or science of reasoning 
existed i in India long * before the time of f, Coens, the. author of 
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PREFACE xvii 
an already existing branch of knowledge, called nydya, in the 
form of sütras or aphorisms. Tt is in these sütra« that the Nyáya 
was developed into n realistic philosophy on a logical basis. 
What was so long mere logic or an art of debate became a theory 
of the knowledge of reality. It is for this reason that the present 
work is based on the Nydya-Siitra and its main commentaries. 


So far as the account of the ancient Nyaya is concerned, my 
sources of information are mainly the Nydya-Stitra, Nyaya-Bhásya, 
Nydyavdrttika, Nuyudyardrttikatatparyatika, | Tátparyaparisuddhi , 
Nydádyamafijari and Nydyasitravrtti. In my account of the modern 
and syncretist schools of the Nvāya, I have mainly made use of 
Gangesa's Tattracintámani with the commentary of Mathuranatha, 
Jagadi4a’s Tarkdmria, Annam  Bhatta's "CTarkasamigraha and 
Dipikad, Varadaraja’s Türkikaraksi, Keíava Miésra's Tarkabhdsa 
and Viévanatha's Bhdasipariecheda or Karikdvali with Síddhánta- 
muktdvali and Dinakari. T have also consulted several English 
expositions of Indian philosophy, like Dr. Jhà's Nydya Philosophy 
of Gautama, Sir B. N. Seal's Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus, Sir 8. Radhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy, Dr. D. M. 
Datta’s Sir Ways of Knowing, Professor Keith's Indian Logte 
and Atomism, Dr. S. N. Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, 
and MM. Kuppuswümi Siastri’s A Primer of Indian Logic. My 
indebtedness to these and other works has been indicated by 
footnotes in the proper places. 


The method of exposition adopted in the book is comparative 
and critical. I have always tried to explain and develop the ideas 
and theories of Indian philosophy in terms of the corresponding 
ideas and concepts of Western philosophy. The great danger of 
this is the tendency to read, consciously or nneonsciously, Western 
ideas into Indian philosophy. I have taken all possible care to 
guard against the imposition of foreign ideas on the genuine 
thoughts and concepts of Indian philosophy. As a general rule, 
the different parts of the Nyāya theory of knowledge have been 
first explained and compared with those of the other systems of 
Indian philosophy. For the sake of completeness, the Indian 
theories have sometimes been elaborated in such details as to 
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give one the impression of prolixity. I have then undertaken a 
discussion of the Indian views from the standpoint of Western 
philosophy. No attempt has been made to affiliate the Indian 
views with parallel views in Western philosophy. Such an 
attempt cannot surely do justice to the originality and individuality 
of Indian thought. While bringing out the points of agreement 
between Indian and Western philosophy, their difference and 
distinction have not been ignored and passed over. I have not 
been able to support or justify the Indian theories on all points. 
It has been found necessary to modify them in some places and 
supplement them in the light of Western philosophy. At the same 
time, I have duly emphasised the special contributions of Indian 
philosophy towards the solution of the problems of knowledge 
discussed in Western philosophy. 


In conclusion, T take this opportunity to express my gratitude 
first to the late lamented Professor Henry Stephen, of revered 
memory, who by his life and teaching made the study of Western 
philosophy popular among Indian students and infused into my 
youthful mind the spirit of an intensive philosophical study. T 
have also to acknowledge my indebtedness to Sir B. N. Seal, who 
was a versatile genius and an eminent authority in Indian and 
Western philosophy, and from whom I received great inspiration 
and valuable guidance in the early days of my researches in Indian 
philosophy. I have to express further my deep sense of gratitude 
to Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya, a profound thinker and astute 
metaphysician, who for some time held the George V Ohair of 
Philesophy in the Calcutta University. It was my prond privilege 
to sit at his feet, and discuss and clear up some of the abstruse 
problems of logic and philosophy treated in this book. T have to 
acknowledge with thanks the great help I have received from MM. 
Pandit Sitaram Sāstrī, of the Calcutta University, while studying 
some original works of the Nyiya philosophy. 

I have to express further my most grateful thanks to the 
great savant, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, George V Professor of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, and Spalding Professor of 


Fastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford Univer, for the constant 
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encouragement, help and guidance I have received from him in 
completing this work. My thanks are also due to my esteemed 
friend and talented writer, Dr. D. M. Datta of the Patna College, 
for reading considerable parts of the manuscript and for making 
valuable suggestions. I am obliged to the authorities of the 
Calcutta University, especially to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, ite 
ex-Vice-Chancellor, and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, its 
Registrar, for kindly undertaking the publication of the book at 
the University Press. I must thank also Mr. Dinabandhu Ganguli, 
Superintendent, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer, and Mr. 
Jatindramohan Roy, Reader of the Press, for their help and 
co-operation in the printing of this work. 


January, 1939. S. C. CHATTERJEE 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of the book was exhausted in 1947. I regret 
very much that the second edition could not be brought out in 
time owing to labour unrest and other post-war difficulties in 
publication, and many students and scholars were put to much 
inconvenience by the fact that the book was out of market for over 
three years. Attempt has been made in this edition to improve 
the book by introducing minor changes and making necessary 
corrections and additions. 

I am grateful to those scholars who appreciated the first 
edition and suggested some improvements. In this respect I am 
especially indebted to the late Professor A. B. Keith who considered 
the book to be a very substantial contribution to the study of 
Indian philosophy and its method of presentation the most effective 
way of making Indian philosophy a real and living factor in present- 
day metaphysical theory. I am also thankful to the authorities of 
some universities in India where the book is recommended for use. 


September, 1950. S. C. CHATTERJEE 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The Nyaya philosophy is primarily concerned with the 
conditions of valid thought and the means of acquiring a true 
knowledge of objects. NNyàya as a science lays down the rules 
and methods that are essentially necessary for g clear and precise 
understanding of all the materials of our knowledge as these 
are derived from observation and authority. With this end 
in view, the science of Nyàya deals with all the processes and 
methods that are involved, either directly or indirectly, in the 
right and consistent knowledge of reality. That this is so appears 
clearly from the common use of the word Gnovikgikt as a 
synonym for the Nydyasdstra. The name dnvitksikt means the 
science of the processes and methods of a reasoned and syste- 
matic knowledge of objects, supervening on a vague understanding 
of them on the basis of mere perception and  uncriti- 
cised testimony. In other words, it is the science of an 
analytic and reflective knowledge of objects in continuation 
of and as an advance on the unreflective general knowledge 
in which we are more receptive than critical. It is the mediated 
knowledge of the contents of faith, feeling and intuition. 
Accordingly, Nyaya (literally meaning methodical study) may 
be described as the science of the methods and conditions of 
valid thought and true knowledge of objects. In a narrow 
sense, however, nydya is taken to mean the syllogistic type of 
inference, consisting of five propositions called its members or 
constituents." 

It should, however, be remarked here that the epistemo- 
logical problem as to the methods and conditions of valid 
knowledge is neither the sole nor the ultimate concern of the 


! Pratijfiadipaficakasamudayatvarh nyávatvam, Didhiti on TO., IT, Chapter 
on Nwváya and Avayava. 
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Nyüya philosophy. Its ultimate end, like that of the other 
systems of Indian philosophy, is ‘liberation, which is the 
summum bonum of our life. This highest good is conceived by 
the Nyàya as a state of pure existence which is free from both 
pleasure and pain. For the attainment of the highest end of 
our life, a true knowledge of objects is the sure and indispen- 
sable means. Hence it is that the problem of knowledge finds 
an important place in the Nyàáya philosophy. 

But an enquiry into the conditions of valid thought and 
the methods of valid knowledge presupposes an account of the 
nature and forms of ,cognition or knowledge in general. It 
requires us also to consider the nature and method of valid 
knowledge in general and the nature and test of truth or 
validity in particular. Hence the preliminary questions that 
arise in the Nyàya theory of knowledge are: What is cogni- 
tion or knowledge as such? What are its different forms? 
What is valid knowledge ? What is meant by a method of 
valid knowledge in general? What do we mean by truth or 
validity? What is the test of truth, the measure of true know- 
ledge, the standard of validity? What are the constituents or 
factors of valid knowledge? 


It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, among 
other things, the problems of knowledge in general and those 
of the methods of valid knowledge in particular were brought 
home to the Naiyüyikas by the Buddhists and other sceptical 
thinkers of ancient India in the course of their scathing criticism 
of the realistic philosophy of Gautama.’ They set af naught 
almost the whole of the Nyaya philosophy as an edifice built 
on sand. The Nyàya teaches that the highest good is attain- 
able only through the highest knowledge. But the theory of 






„+> This is clear from the opening verse of Uddyotakara’s Nyüyavárttika i 
which it was stated that the object of the Varttika is to remove sha” nateconoebtions 
of the critica of Gautama’s teaching even though it was well explained by the great 
commentator Váteylyana. In v» ining this verse Viicnspati mentions the name 
of Dignüga, the gon Buddhist an, as one of the hard critics of Gautama's 

| . In Nyáyavürttika afikà he has given a clear account of some 
of the es raised by the Buddhists in connection with the question of pramana, 
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knowledge in it is a vicious circle. If takes upon itself the futile 
task of Kant's first Critique where he examines reason in order 
to prove the validity of thought and reason. “If it is the 
business of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason to show how 
mathematics is possible, whose business is it to show how the 
Critique of Pure Reason itself is possible? '' * With regard to the 
Nyüva theory of knowledge a similar question is asked by the 
Bauddha critics. It is pointed ont by them that a criticism of 
knowledge must be made by the instrument under criticism and 
thereby presupposes the very thing in question. Thus the 
validity of knowledge is made to rest on the validity of the 
methods of knowledge. To maintain that our knowledge is true 
we must prove that it is reallv so, that it is derived from a valid 
method of knowledge which alwavs gives us true knowledge and 
never leads to a false idea. But, then, how are we to know 
the validity of that method of knowledge? From the nature of 
the case, the task is an impossible intellectual feat. 

With regard to the knowledge of validity there are two 
possible alternatives. The validity of knowledge may be cognised 
by itself, i.e. be self-cognised. Or, the validity of one knowledge 
may be cognised by some other knowledge. The first alternative 
that knowledge cognises its own validity is inadmissible. Know- 
ledge, according to the Nvüva, cognises objects that are distinct 
from and outside of itself. Tt cannot turn back on itself and 
cognise its own existence, far less its own validity. Hence no 
knowledge can be the test of its own truth. The second 
alternative. that the validity of any knowledge is tested by 
some other knowledge, is not less objectionable. The second 
knowledge can at best cognise the first as an object to itself, 
i.e. as a particular existent. It cannot go beyond its object, 
namely, the first knowledge, and see if it truly corresponds with 
its own object. An act of knowledge having another for its 
object cognises the mere existence of the other as a cognitive 
fact. Tt cannot know the further fact of its truth or falsity. 
Moreover, of the two cases of knowledge, the second, which 


t The New Realism. p. 61. 





4 NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
knows the first, is as helpless as the first in the matter of its 
own validity. It cannot, er hypothesi, be the evidence of its 
own validity. Hence so long as the validity of the second 
knowledge is not proved, it cannot be taken to validate any other 
knowledge. It cannot be said that the second has self-evident 
validity, so that we do not want any proof of it. This means 
that one knowledge, of which the validity is self-evident, is the 
evidence for the validity of another. But if the truth of one 
knowledge can be self-evident, why not that of another? , 
Hence if the second knowledge has self-evident validity, there 
is nothing to prevent the first from having the same sort of 
self-evidence. As a matter of fact, however, all knowledge has 
validity only in so far as it is tested and proved by independent 
grounds. Truth cannot, therefore, be self-evident in any know- 
ledge. If, by such arguments, the validity of knowledge itself 
is made incomprehensible, there can be no possibility of assuring 
ourselves of the validity of the methods of knowledge, such as 
perception, inference and the rest. The value and accuracy of 
a method of knowledge are to be known from the validity of the 
knowledge derived from it. It follows from this that if the 
validity of knowledge is unknowable, that of its method is far 
more unknowable." Hence we are involved in a vicious circle: 
the validity of knowledge depends on the validity of the method 
of acquiring such knowledge, while the validity of the methods 
is to be tested by the knowledge derived from them. As 
Hobhouse puts the matter: ''Our methods create and test our 
knowledge, while it is only attained knowledge that can test ` 
them.'* Tt is the contention of the Bauddha critics that the 
Nyüya theory of knowledge is involved in such circular reasoning 
in the attempt to prove the validity of knowledge. This 

» contention, if admitted, renders the Nyaya philosophy utterly 
worthless. It becomes a hopeless attempt to realise the highest 
good by means of the highest knowledge which is impossible. 


t Of. NVT., pp. 4-5. 
* L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 487. 
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1t was with the object of meeting the difficulties raised by 
its critics that the old Nyfya entered on a critical study of the 
problems of knowledge in its relation of reality. After Vütaeyü- 
yana's first elaborate exposition of Gautama's Nyàáya-sütra, his 
worthy successors had to defend the Nyāya against renewed 
attacks. They discussed both the logical and metaphysical 
problems more fully and also many other questions of general 
philosophical interest. The result is a fully developed and 
complete system of philosophy." 

The modern school of the Nyàya, beginning with Gangeéa, 
attempts to give greater precision to the thoughts of the old 
school. It lays almost exclusive emphasis on its theory of 
knowledge. The forms and concepts invented by it give the 
Nyàya the appearance of a symbolic logic. The old theory of 
knowledge is a criticism of thought as related to the real world 
of things. Xt is more empirical and practical, and it tries to 
discover the relations between reals. The modern theory becomes 
more formal or conceptual. It tries to find out the relations of 
meanings and concepts. It develops into a formal logic of 
relations between concepts and their determinants. The old 
Nyàya gives us what may be called philosophica! logic, while the 
modern Nyüya is formal logic and dialectic. 

The Syncretist school develops the Nyaya further by in- 
corporating the Vaiéesika theory within it. The categories of the 
Vaisesika become a part of the objects of knowledge (prameya) 
in the Nyáya. But this synthesis of the Nyāya and the Vaisegika 
does not ignore their differences with regard to the theory of 
knowledge. One is as severe as the other in its criticism of the 
opposed logical theories. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge is the cumulative body of the 
logical studies and their results in the different schools of the 
Nyüya. It may be said to have three aspects : the psychological, 
the logical and the philosophical. 'The first is concerned with the 


i accou the controversy between the Naiv&yikas and the Bauddha 
loda te — ta Dr. s. C. VidyAbhüsapa's History of Indian Logic, Bk. II, 
Ch. IT 








6 NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
descriptive analysis of the facts of knowledge. The second is 
interested especially in the criticism of the forms and methods of 
knowledge. The third is an attempt to determine the final 
validity of knowledge as an understanding of reality. These 
aspects of the Nyàya epistemology, however, are not to be found 
in abstract separation from one another. In the next chapter we 
shall have to discuss the mainly psychological questions as to the 
nature and forms of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER H 
THE NATURE AND FORMS OF KNOWLEDGE 


1. Definition of Knowledge (buddhi) 

If we take knowledge in its widest sense to mean any way of 
eognising objects, then valid knowledge will be a special form of 
cognition (buddhi). All cognitions are not valid knowledge. 
Hence in order to understand the nature of the method of valid 
knowledge (pramdna), we have to consider first the nature and 
different forms of cognition or knowledge (jfidna) as such. 

/ In the Nyáya-Vaisesika philosophy cognition (buddh:i) is taken 
to mean the same thing as apprehension (upalabdhi), knowledge 
(jiána) and cognisance (pratyaya).5 Hence we say that know- 
ledge means awareness or apprehension of objects. It includes all 
cognitions that have a more or less determinate objective reference. 
The object of apprehension may be a thing or & quality, an act 
or an emotion, the existent as well as the non-existent. But in 
every case in which there is knowledge there must be something 
that stands out as the object of knowledge. Knowledge consists 
simply in the manifestation (prakdsa) of objects.* All things are 
made manifest or revealed to us when they become objects of 
knowledge. Further, knowledge is said to be the property of 
illumination or manifestation that belongs to the self. Without 
this luminous light of knowledge we lose the ground of all rational 
practice and intelligent activity. It is on the basis of knowledge 
of some kind that all living beings deal with other objects of the 
surrounding world. Hence knowledge (buddhi) is regarded as the 
ground of what may be called the behaviour or conduct of a living 
being. A living creature behaves differently in relation to 
different objects because it somehow knows them to be different. 


t Buddbhirupalabdhirjn&nsmityanarthAntaram, NS., 1.1 

Buddhirop: — TI iti paryáyüb, NK. p. 171 
* Arthap uddhib. TEK., p. 6. 
929—214 B. 
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Then we are told more definitely that knowledge is that kind of 
awareness which is meant when, by introspection, one says ‘I 
am knowing.’ This means that knowledge is intellection as dis- 
tinguished from affection and volition. Something different is 
meant by the phrase ‘I am knowing,’ from what is meant by say- 
ing ‘I am desiring or willing or doing something, or simply being 
pleased or displeased with it.' Although knowledge is distinguish- 
able, it is not separable, from feeling and volition. In knowledge 
the knower does not passively allow himself to be impressed by 
external objects and end by having mental copies of those objects. 
According to the Nyàya, the self ia not a mere aggregate or series 
of conscious phenomena, which is only acted on and determined 
by sense-impressions, but has no power to react on and determine 
them. This materialistic and sensationalist theory of the self is 
rejected by the Nyàya. On the other hand, it conceives the self 
as a conscious agent which receives impressions of sense, knows 
external objects through them and acts upon things according to 
its subjective purposes. Knowledge is & cognitive fact by which 
we have an apprehension or understanding of objects. But it is 
bound up with certain affective elements, namely, the feelings of 
pleasure and displeasure, according as the known objects are 
pleasurable or painful. Through such feelings knowledge leads 
to certain conations, viz. desire, aversion and volition in the form 
of an exertion (samihd) to obtain pleasurable objects and avoid 
painful ones.” 

Hence knowledge may be said to be a cognitive phenomenon 
which is generally connected with conation through the media- 
tion of feeling. In any particular act of knowledge of an object, 
there is a feeling of being pleased or displeased with it and 
an active attitude of desire or aversion which may lead 
to certain overt movements towards or away from the object. 
The Nyüya, however, does not go so far as to say that knowledge 
is at once a phase of cognition, feeling and conation. In cognis- 


' TS. and TD., p: 38- 
2 NHB., 1.1.1-9, 
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ing an object we may also cognise its pleasurable or painful 
character and also become conscious of certain tendencies in 
relation to it. But the actual feelings of pleasure and pain 
or the conative processes of desire, etc., take us beyond cogni- 
tion. Knowledge is not a phase of feeling or the will, although 
it may be generally connected with them. It has a distinc- 
tive and self-sufficient character of its own and should not be 
reduced to feeling or volition. 

With regard to the essential nature of knowledge we may 
ask: Is knowledge a substance or an attribute? Is it a mode 
or an activity? According to the Nyaya, knowledge is an 
attribute of the self. It is not a substance, since it cannot be the 
atuff or the constitutive cause of anything, nor is it the perma- 
nent substratum of certain recognised and variant properties. 
The Sankhya and the Yoga systems look upon cognition as 
a substantive mode or modification (erit) of the material 
principle called buddhi, as it reflects the light or conscious- 
ness of the self in it. This, the Naiyüyika contends, is un- 
intelligible. We cannot understand how the self's consciousness, 
which is immaterial and intangible, can be reflected on any 
material substratum. We should not speak of any reflection, 
but rather say that knowledge or consciousness belongs naturally 
to buddhi itself. But this will commit us to the absurd hypothesis 
of two selves or subjects for any case of knowledge. In 
truth, however, there is but one conscious subject for all 
cognitions in one person.’ 

It is generally believed that knowledge is neither a mode 
nor a substance but a kind of activity or function (kriyd). 
The Bauddha and the Mimarhsi systems agree. in describing 
knowledge as an activity, a transitive process.” The Nyiüya, 
however, emphatically repudiates the conception of knowledge as 
an activity. Jayanta in his Nydyamafijart (p. 20) traces the act 
theory of knowledge to a grammatical prejudice, a confusion 


‘NB. NSV. and NM. on NBSB.. 1.1. * See also NS., 3.9.1, ff. 
Y 3 — hi sakarmika, RBatradinihs . 56. Cf. also Ny Avabindu (thd. 
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between knowledge as manifestation and the verb, 'to know' as 
denoting an action. When we hear the expressions ‘I know,’ 
'I cognise,’ etc., we are apt to be misled into the belief that 
knowledge or cognition is an activity or process. But this only 
shows how in philosophy we may be deceived by the vague expres- 
sions of ordinary language. 

Knowledge, although it is not an activity of any kind, is still 
a transient phenomenon as it appears from the three tenses of 
the verb ‘to know.’ It is a dated event which is to be regarded 
as a quality and so can be perceived like physical qualities. 
Just as physical qualities are perceived by their special sense 
organs, so knowledge is perceived by the internal sense called 
manas. But knowledge cannot be the quality of any material 
substance, since, unlike that, it does not admit of external 
perception. Physical properties are perceived by the external 
senses, but knowledge is not so perceived. Being thus funda- 
mentally different from all physical qualities, knowledge is to 
be regarded as the property of an immaterial substance called 
soul. Still, knowledge is not an essential attribute of the soul. 
The soul has acquired this property in its bodily setting, f.e. in 
relation to a body. To the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge or con- 
sciousness is just the self, the very stuff of it. For the Nyüya, 
knowledge appears as the result of a relation between the 
soul and the body, which in themselves are not knowledge. But 
when it does appear. it has to exist as an attribute inhering in 
the son] substance. 

Knowledge, as an attribute of the self, is always directed 
to objects. Tt always refers beyond itself, i.e. to objects out- 
side of and different from itself. Knowledge is never self. 
manifested.” The capacity of self-manifestation in knowledge is, 
according to the Nyfva, a mere hypothesis of the SAnkhva- 
Vedinta and the Prabhikara Mimarhs&. Cognition cannot 
cognise itself. It can grasp, not itself, but an ‘other.’ Know- 
ledge is not indeed. like the will, a way of acting on other 


© ENM., p. 496; TB., p. 18. 
— ? VijnānamanStmasahvedanam, NVT.. p. 4, 
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objects, only it refers or pointe to something else. We shall 
have to consider later the question as to how knowledge can be 
known. The direction towards an object is what has been 
called ‘intentional inexistence' by Brentano and Meinong. 
They take it as a character common to all psychical phenomena.' 
The Nyaya, however, limits it to cognition and denies to cogni- 
tion the capacity of being directed to itself, t.e. being self- 
cognised. 

From what has been said it will appear that knowledge 
is conceived by the Nvüya in a very wide sense. In Western 
philosophy thought or consciousness, as a cognitive fact, has 
sometimes been regarded as an essential attribute of the mind 
and a pervasive character of all mental phenomena.” The 
Nyfiya, however, does not pass over the distinction between 
thought (jfüdna), on the one hand, and feeling, including 
pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and will, on the other. 
Under knowledge it brings together all cognitive facts, like 
sensation, perception, inference, memory, doubt, dream, illu- 
sion and the like. In this sense the buddhi of the Nyüya 
corresponds to cognition which, placed by the side of feeling 
and will, gives us the tripartite division of mental phenomena 
in the traditional school of Western psychology. Tt stands, as 
Alexander also has said, ''for all kinds of apprehension of 
objects, whether sensation, or thought, or memory, or imagina- 
tion, or any other." ? 

¿80 far the Nvāya view of knowledge seems to be just and 
comprehensive. But, then, a more fundamental problem is 
raised. Jt is the ontological problem of the status of know- 
ledge as a fact of reality. Is knowledge a quality, or a relation, 
or an activity ? 

“First, we P. the act theory that knowledge is an acti- 
vity.. Tt is not difficult to see what induced some philosophers 
to accept this view of knowledge. There can be no knowledge 


1 Vide Russell, The Analysis of Mind, pn. 14 f. 
3 (Cf, Trescartes's distinction of ree ertensa and ree cogitans. 
,» Cf. Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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unless the mind responds to the influences of the surrounding 
world. At any moment of inattention or absent-mindedness 
we do not perceive sounds or know things other than those in 
which we are engrossed, although the sounds or things may be 
acting on our senses. If there is to be knowledge, the mind 
must react to the actions of other things on it. Knowledge is 
not a reflection of objects on the mind which receives them 
passively like a mirror or reflector. It is a process in which 
the mind actively reaches out to objects and illuminates them. 
Hence knowledge must be a kind of activity, rather it is a mental 
activity. 

The act theory of knowledge has been accepted by various 
schools of philosophy. In Indian philosophy, the Bauddha and 
the Mimürmsü systems uphold it. For the former, to exist is 
to act and so to change. Knowledge as an existent fact consists 
in the act of showing and leading to an object. According to 
the Mimiarhsaka, the act of knowing (jfidnakriyd) refers to an 
object. For Kant also knowledge involves the synthetic activity 
of the understanding. Spencer’ tells us that consciousness 
arises when the tendencies towards action counteract one 
another and are therefore thrown back on themselves so as to 
become conscious of their existence, and knowledge appears 
as an incident in the adaptation of the organism to the environ- 
ment. For Bergson also conscionsness is a ceaseless creative 
activity. The voluntarists identify knowing with willing when 
they hold that cognition is the will when it is thwarted 
by difficulties and so looks for (i.e. thinks) means to over- 
come them. With the pragmatiste knowledge is a belief 
determined by the will. For neo-idealists like Croce and 
Gentile? knowing is the form of theoretical activity and in 
thinking we create the thought we think about. Alexander," 
who is a realist, seems to treat knowledge as a mental act when 
he says that ‘every experience may be analysed into two distinct 


T C NM of Penala Vol. I, Pa. IV. 
" Cf. C. P. M. Tosd, Introduction to Modern Phil pO 8 
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elements and their relation to one another, namely, the act ol 
mind or awareness and the object of which it is aware, and that 
the one is an —ing and the other an —ed'. The Bebaviourists' 
go to the other extreme and identify knowing with the activity 
of the body. ‘They hold that consciousness is implicit behaviour, 
thinking is sub-vocal speaking and knowledge is a particular 
kind of behaviour in animals, or such response to the stimulus as 
has the characteristics of appropriateness and accuracy. 

We may dismiss the behaviouristic contention that knowledge 
is a particular kind of bodily behaviour. That there is any 
behaviour, explict or implict, can be known only if there is a 
knowing subject. Behaviour cannot explain knowledge, but 
presupposes knowledge in order to be understood. Further, from 
all we know about the conduct of living beings it appears that 
behaviour arises out of knowledge and is not identical with it. 
Behaviour may be the objective side of knowledge. It has also 
a subjective side which is reflected in behaviour or overt action. 
This is recognised by Russell in his Outline of Philosophy, in 
which he supplements the objective view of knowledge as a way 
of reacting to the environment, by the subjective view of it as an 
awareness. The Naiyüyika rejects altogether the act theory of 
knowledge as a grammatical prejudice, and excludes knowledge 
from the category of karma or action. Even if we suppose that 
knowledge is an activity, the question will arise: What is the 
nature of this activity? It cannot be any kind of physical 
activity, force or motion. Nor can it be a psychical activity. 
The existence of any activity in the mind or consciousness 
is a highly questionable fact. According to James,' the 
wil is a relation between the mind and its ideas, 
and in willing there is no innervation or putting forth of energy 
by the mind into the body. "Titchener and some modern 
psychologists also endorse this view and exclude the will from 
among the elementary mental processes. The Bhagavadgita* 

' The potent Watson, Vae dtt Lect, X, ; Russell, Analysis of Mind, pp. 955 tf. 
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anticipates these modern psychologists when it says that ‘all 
actions take place in the material world and it is only egoism 
that deludes the self into the belie! that he is an agent’. In 
so far as this is true, we cannot speak of knowledge as an 
activity except by way of metaphor. In knowledge itself as 
an awareness we find an object that is cognised and a subject 
or self that cognises it, but not any activation or energisation. 
An act is as much an object of knowledge as any physical 
thing, quality, or action. It is manifested by knowledge, and 
is not identical with it. On the other hand, knowledge appears 
as & standing and an accomplished fact which manifests every- 
thing that comes before it. It is more like a static illumination 
than a sweeping flow of conscious stuff. Hence knowledge is 
different from action. Among modern writers Moore and 
Broad refute the act theory of knowledge so strongly advocated 
by Dawes Hicks.’ 

he second theory with regard to the nature of knowledge 
is that it is a relation between certain entities.» According to 
Meinong, the Austrian realist, and the Critical realists, knowledge 
is @ relation between three terms, viz. a mind, an object, 
and a content. When I know the table, my mind comes into 
relation with a physical object through the content of tableness. 
IH The Problems of Philosophy Russell seems to accept the 
view that knowledge is a three-term relation. Some other 
realists hold that knowledge is a relation between two terms, 
namely, a mind and any object. Moore reduces cognition to 
the holding of a relation between a sense datum and a character. 
Broad also agrees with Moore in this respect and denies the 
existence of any mental act. Russell in his work Our Know- 
ledge of the External World reduces the knowledge-relation to 
a two-term process, i.e. a relation between the mind and the 
external world. The  Neo-Healists go further and reduce 
knowledge to a relation between one kind of terms. According 


L. A, Reid, Knowle e and Truth, pp. 186 f. 
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to them, ''knowledge is not a relation between a knowing 
subject and an object known. It is merely a special sort of 
relation between objects’’.' In the words of the new realists, 
‘Things when consciousness is had of them become themselves 
contents of consciousness; and the same things thus figure both 
in the so-called external world and in the manifold which intro- 
spection reveals. * Russell advocates this theory im The 
Analysis of Mind. James in his Essays in Radical Empiricism 
reduces knowledge directly to a relation between one type of 
entities. According to him, knowing can be easily explained 
as @ particular sort of relation into which portions of ‘pure 
experience’ may enter. The relation itself is a part of ‘pure 
experience, one of its terms becomes the subject or bearer of 
the knowledge, the knower, and the other becomes the object 
known. 

The relation theory of knowledge does not stand the test of 
sound criticism. Although the relation between the subject 
and the object takes the form of knowledge, knowledge itself 
is not a relation. All that we seem to be justified in saying is 
that knowledge appears when the subject becomes related to 
the object, but it is a new phenomenon other than the subject- 
object relation. According to the Naiyayikas, knowledge may 
be said to arise ultimately out of the relation between the soul 
and the body. Still, it is not merely a relation between the 
two, but a new property accruing to -the soul therefrom. 
Whether knowledge can be treated as a quality or not, we shall 
consider next, The point we are to stress here is that a relation 
as such is not a cognition but a cognitum, i.e. an object of 
cognition. Of course, when a thing is known, it enters into 
what we call the knowledge-relation. But this assumes the 
subject's awareness of the thing as the basis of the relation. 
So the relation cannot constitute knowledge. As Reid has 
said, ‘knowledge is not itself a relation but the apprehension 


` d wer in Critical — p. 89. 
eto Realism, p. 
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vf relations '.' Supposing that knowledge is a relation, we ask : 
How do we know it? lt must be through some other knowledge 
Which, therelore, transcends the relation and is not identucal 
with it. dn fact, the subject-object relation does not produce 
knowledge but only serves to waunifest it, just as the contact 
between the eye and a physical thing serves to naniiest 
its colour but does not produce it, 

“The third view with regard to knowledge is that it is a 
quality. According to Descartes and his followers, thought or 
cognition is the essential attribute of the mind or the soul subs- 
tance just as extension is the essential attribute of matter.. The 
Sankhya and the Yoga system look upon knowledge Or 
cognition as a modification of buddhi or the intellect which is 
its substratum. The Ramanuja school of the Vedanta takes 
knowledge as an essential quality of the self. The self is not, 
as the Advaitins say, itself knowledge but is qualified by 
knowledge. Knowledge is not the essence of the self, but an 
attribute owned by the self. The Naiyayikas and the Vaisegikas 
also advocate the quality theory of knowledge. For them, 
knowledge is an attribute which inheres in the soul substance which, 
however, is separable from it. 

But the quality theory of knowledge also involves certain 
difficulties. It cannot account for the reference to objects that 
is inherent in knowledge. A quality is an intransitive property 
of a thing. It hangs on the thing and does not point to any- 
thing beyond. It is in activity that we find a transition from 
one to an ‘other’. For one thing, to act means aggressively 
to reach another. But at the same time we must not overlook 
the distinction between the ‘ideal reference’ to object that we 
find in knowledge and any form of physical process or transeunt 
— ‘Knowledge refers to its object and is in this sense 
E ion of = — It does not however move towards 
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attempt to identify knowledge with activity. But the view of 
knowledge as a quality misses the other fact of objective 
reference that we find in knowledge. Knowledge seems to be 
what Reid calls ‘a self-transitive process’. Its self-transcension 
is, as Hoernlé points out, directly experienced by us.* So it 
seems to occupy a position intermediate between quality and 
activity, To describe its self-transcension or objective reference 
and, at the same time, demarcate it from physical activity, we 
may say that knowledge is an ‘ideal or theoretical activity’. 
But after all the characterisation of knowledge as an activity, 
be it physical or ideal or theoretical, is only a symbolic descrip- 
tion. While physical activity is real and intelligible, an ‘ideal 
or theoretical activity’ can hardly be made intelligible to us. 
Knowledge is, therefore, neither a quality, nor an activity, nor 
a relation. 

— Knowledge is the most fundamental fact of reality. It is 
the intrinsic character of all reality. Without pausing here to 
discuss the ontological problem as to the nature and constitution 
of reality, we may say that reality is a living intelligent system. 
The ultimate constituents of things are not material but living 
particles which not only exist and interact with one another, but 
somehow experience their existence and activity. These many 
living particles are the differentiations of one universal spiritual 
life. A pluralistic constitution of things is not inconsistent with 
the unity of their ultimate ground which is the Absolute Reality. 
The real is, therefore, an objective system, of which existenee 
and knowledge are two inseparable aspects. It is true that 
what we know as the consciousness or knowledge of human 
beings is a specific phenomenon determined by certain conditions 
as the subject-object relation or the activity of the nervous 
system and the brain. But while these conditions explain the 
specific empirical form and character of this or that knowledge, 
they cannot account for the original sentience or experience 
which is embedded in reality and conditions those conditione 


* * L, A, Reid, op. cit.. p. 188. 
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:hemselves.. Hence we conclude that knowledge is present in 
all reality and is manifested in a specific form in man by the 
subject-object relation. It does not require to be attached as 
a quality to any other reality, say, matter or mind or soul. It 
is just the self-expression of reality. In the words of 
Bosanquet’ we may say: “Knowledge is an essential form of 
the self-revelation of the universe; experience as a whole is the 
essential form." -> 


2, Classification of Knowledge 


Taking knowledge in the most comprehensive sense as the 
cognition of objects, the Naiyāyikas proceed to distinguish 
between its different forms, according to the differences in the 
nature and validity of cognitions. In view of these, know- 
ledge is first divided into anubhava or presentation and smrti 
or memory.” (In anubhava there is a presentational knowledge 
of objects and so it is felt to be given to us. It is original in 
character and not the reproduction of a previous knowledge of 
objects. Smrti or memory, on the other hand, is not the pre- 
sentatión of objects, but a reproduction of previous experience. 
Here our knowledge appears to be due not so much to objects 
themselves as to our past cognitions of those objects. Each 
of these has been further divided into valid (yathdrtha) and 
non-valid (ayathdrtha) forms, according as it does or does not 
accord with the real nature of its object. 

Under anubhava or presentative knowledge we have the 
two kinds of valid and non-valid presentations Of these, the 
» former is called pramd and includes all cases of true presenta. 
tional knowledge of objects. According to the N ya ga, there 
are four distinct kinds of pramá or valid presentation, namely, 
Perception (pratyakşa), inference (anumana) , comparison 
| (upan gno); and | i 
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according to the Nyaya, is not any cognition nor any true cog- 
nition as such. It is a valid presentational knowledge of objects.’ 
As a matter of usage, however, the word ' knowledge ' may be 
used for pramd, according to the context. 

There are some cases of knowledge which are presenta- 
tional in character but not valid. These constitute the class of 
apramá or  non-valid presentations (ayathürthánubhava), which 
includes all cognitions that are either false or not-true but not 
false. Hence under apramá the Nyāya includes doubt (samsaya) 
with its varieties of conjecture (üha) and indefinite cognition 
(anadhyavasádya), as well as error (viparyyaya) and hypothetica! 
reasoning (tarka). It should here be noted that cognitions which 
do not agree with the real nature of their objects are not always 
false or erroneous (bhrama), There may be cognitions which 
fail to give us a correct presentation of objects and so are not 
true (pramá). But at the same time they may not make any 
claim to truth, nor lead to any definite assertion. Such is the 
case with doubt, conjecture, indefinite cognition and tarka. 
These are not true indeed, but vet they are not false 
(viparyyaya). It is in view of such facts that the Nyàya 
divides  non-valid presentation (ayathdrthanubhava) further 
into doubt (samsaya), error (viparyyaya) and hypothetical 
argument (tarka). Hence it is not correct to speak of aprama 
or non-valid presentation, always as a case of bhrama or error. 
It becomes so when it definitely contradicts its object 
(viparitanirnaya). 

Memory is not pramá or valid knowledge, since it does 
not refer to presented objects. It may be of two kinds, namely, 
true and false (vathdrthamayathartham). True memory is in 
accord with the real nature of the objects remembered, whereas 
false memory does not fally with the real character of the 
remembered objects. In waking life we have both these kinds 
of memory. In dreams our cognitions are false memory- 


t Tattvüánnbhava pram’. Sapfapadárthi, 140. 
2 AvatharthAnobhavastrividbab sarhéavaviparyyavatarkabhedát, TS. and TD.. 
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cognitions. Dream is a kind of memory that is not in agreement 
with the real nature of the cognised objects. All knowledge. 
however, including dream, refers to some real object; only 
dream is a false memorial representation of the real.’ 

We may represent the Nyāya classification of knowledge by 
the following table : 


Knowledge (buddhi) 
| 





— — — — m | —— — — — 


Presentation (anubhava) Memory (smrti) 


| 
Valid (pram4) Non-valid (apramd) True False 
| | (yathārtha) (ayathärtha) 
| 


SES 
| Doubt Error Hypothetical Argument 
| (samsaya) (viparyyaya) (tarka) 


Perception Inference Comparison Testimony 
(pratyaksa) (anumána) (upamdna) (sabda) 


3. Memory and Dream 


Memory (smrti) is knowledge of one’s own past. It is a 
representative cognition of past experiences due solely to the 
Impressions produced by them.? It is thus different from 
recognition (pratyabhiyfd) which, according to the  Nyáya 
is a form of qualified perception and has reference to the direct 
presentation of some object, although it involves an element of 
representation, In memory, however, there is only a revival 
of our past experiences, in the form of ideas and images, in the 
same form and order in which they were actually experienced 
by us at a certain point of past time. "The ground or condition 
»f this revival is of course the latent impressions left by our 
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past experiences and retained in the soul. When the mind 
comes in contact with such psychic dispositions (bidvand) there 
i8 à remembrance of the corresponding original experiences. 
Memory being thus a cognition, by the same self, of what has 
been once coguised, is an evidence for the soul's permanence. 
As to the general character of memory we may, theretore, say 
that it is knowledge arising solely out of the impressions of 
previous experiences and pertaining to a permanent soul. 

While memory has for its general conditions some original 
past presentation  (pürvünubhava) and its impression  (sars- 
kāra), it has a number of specific causes that serve either to 
retain the impressions or revive them in consciousness, and 
thereby bring about the phenomenon of memory. Among 
these are (1) attention (pranidhdna) which fixes anything in the 
mind, (2) association (nibandha) which connects different 
experiences aud makes them suggestive of one another, (3) 
repetition (abhydsa) which secures persistence for the impres- 
sions, (4) sign (linga) that leads the mind to the thing signified, 
(5) characteristic mark (lakgana) that recalls the class to which 
an object belongs, (6) similarity (sddrsya) that associates the ideas 
of like things, (7) ownership (parigraha) which is suggestive 
of the owner or the thing owned, (8) the relation of dependence 
(dsrayásritasambandha) of which one term suggests the other, 
(9) contiguity (dnantaryya) which binds together successive 
phenomena, (10) separation (viyoga) that frequently reminds 
one of what he is separated from, (11) identity of function 
(ekaküryya) that recalls similar agents, (12) enmity (virodha) 
that suggests the rivals in any sphere, (13) superiority (attsaya) 
that reminds us of what it is due to, (14) acquisition (praptt) 
that frequently recalls its source, (15) covering (vyavadhdna) 
that suggests what is covered, (16) the feelings of pleasure and 
pain (sukhaduhkha), (17) desire and aversion (fechddvega), 
(18) fear (bhaya), (19) need (arthitra) that reminds one of their 
causes and objects, (20) action (kriyd) which is suggestive of 


! AnnbhavajanyA smrtibeturbh&ávana, &ütmarmátravrttib, TS., p. 85. 
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the agent, (21) the feeling ol affection (raga) that often reminds 
us of its objects, (22) merit (dharma) and (23) demerit 
(adharma) that are suggestive of the belief in pre-existence and 
help or hinder the retention of experiences. These causes ol 
memory cannot be simultaneously operative. Hence recollec- 
tions are not simultaneous but successive in thelr appearance in 
consciousness. * 

Memory is of two kinds, namely, true (yathartha) and false 
(ayathdrtha). It is true when it has its basis in some valid 
presentation (pramájanya) and is in agreement with the real 
nature of the remembered objects. On the other hand, 
memory is false when it arises out of such original cognitions 
as were erroneous (apramdjanya) and so does not accord with 
the nature of the objects recalled in it. Thus the truth and 
falsehood of memory depend on those of the corresponding 
original presentative cognitions (pürvánubhava) that constitute 
the ground of all memory.? In waking life we have both these 
kinds of memory. The voluntary or involuntary recollection 
of past objects, when we are awake, becomes true or false 
according as it is connected with right or wrong cognitions in the 
past and so, is or is not in accord with the real nature of the objects 
remembered. 

Dreams illustrate what is intrinsically false memory. 
According to the Nyüya, dream-cognitions are all memory- 
cognitions and untrue in character." They are brought about 
by the remembrance of objects experienced in the past, by 
organic disorders and also by the imperceptible influences of 
past desires and actions (adrsta).‘ Hence  dream-cognitions 
have sometimes a moral value in so far as they produce 
pleasurable or painful experiences in the self according to the 
merit or demerit accruing from the actions of waking life. 
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Dream-knowledge, however, is intrinsically false. Kt is no doubt 
related to certain objects of the real world. But these objects 
as cognised in dream are not present to sense. They are either 
past or remote. Still in dream, objects are actually represented 
as present. Hence there is in dream a false cognition of the 
real when it represents the not-present as the present, the ‘that’ 
as the 'this'.' It may so happen that dreams sometimes turn 
out to be true and tally with the subsequent experiences of 
waking life. But such correspondence between dream-cognitions 
and waking experience is neither normal nor invariable, Hence 
dream can never be called pramdna, or the source of such 
presentative knowledge as has so real and an invariable 
correspondence with the object. 

The Nyāya account of dream ignores the fact that dream- 
cognitions are as good presentations as our ordinary percep- 
tions. Dreams have not the regularity and orderliness of 
waking perceptions. But otherwise the two are indistinguish- 
able. The presentative character of dreams has been rightly 
noted by other systems. The Vaisegika considers dream to be 
a kind of internal perception due to the inner sense (manas) 
as aided by impressions of past experiences. Ut is felt as if 
coming by way of the external senses.” The Mimàámsá doés 
indeed take dreams as reproductions of past experiences. But 
it admits that they appear as presentations and are indirectly 
connected with the real objects of past experiences. The 
Advaita Vedanta finds in dream a phenomenon of some philo- 
sophical significance. In it there is the mental creation of & 
world under the influence of apidyā as aided by the impressions 
of waking experiences. But the dream-world is quite analogous 
to the world of sense and the sciences. That the world of our 
ordinary experience may be a dream is a hypothesis that ia 
admitted even by Russell to be logically possible, though not 
as simple and preferable as the common-sense belief in an ex- 
ternal world. Jn all this we have a just recognition of the 


! Dosavatena tuditi sthána idamityudayát, TB., p, 90. 
3 PS., pp. 91 f. S rakiem of Philosophy, pp. 34-85 and 191. 
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presentative character of dream-knowledge, even though it is 
eventually condemned as false and erroneous. Lhe Nyaya 
view of dream is defective in so far as it reduces dream- 
cognitions to false memory. Dream-cognitions are more like 
perceptions than memory-cognitions. When we recollect a 
dream we feel ‘such and such objects were seen (not merely 
remembered) in dream last night’. Dream is a kind of false 
perception. it may sometimes be excited by a physical cause 
as when a bell ringing causes us to dream of going to school, 
But although sometimes started by a physical cause dreams do 
not follow such causes up to their end. Dreams are generally 
independent of the impressions produced by physical causes on 
our body. Even when excited by a physical cause, the series 
of experiences through which a dream progresses cannot be 
traced to a corresponding series of physical causes. Still, our 
dream experiences are more like perceptions than anything else. 
These have not indeed the force or zwang with which the data 
of sense come to us. But they seem to possess the vivacity 
and spontaneity of our ordinary sense perceptions. At least, 
they are directly given to us like our perceptions. Dreams are 
experiences which we have, and do not arrive at by any process 
of reasoning. Hence it is that they are called perceptions. 
But they are false perceptions because they are contradicted 
by our waking experiences. To the dreamer, however, they 
appear as true perceptions, because he cannot relate them to 
his waking experiences and see how they are contradicted by 
the latter.’ 

According to the Nyáüya, memory (smrti) js not valid 
knowledge (pramá). We can speak of true and false memory. 
But even true memory, which gives us a true cognition of some 
past object, cannot be called pramá or valid knowledge. On 
this point Indian systems of philosophy are divided in their 
opinion. Some of them consider memory to be as valid as per- 


* Cf. R. 8. Woodworth, Psychology, 9th edo., pp. 116-16: "Or you are 
fully asleep, and then the images that come are dreams and seem enti * real, 
since contact with the objective sifuation ve bun loat," 
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ception and inference, and look upon it as the source of our 
knowledge of past facts. The Vaiéegika accepts memory as valid 
knowledge distinguished from all forms of wrong cognition.’ 
So too the Jaina philosophy counts memory among the forms of 
valid mediate knowledge  (paroksa jñāna)* The Advaita 
Vedanta, we shall see, is not definitely opposed to memory being 
regarded as valid knowledge. 

The other systems, especially the  Nyüya and the 
Mimarhsa, refuse to recognise memory as valid knowledge 
(prama). The Mimarhs& objection against memory, as we 
shall see more fully hereafter, is that it gives no new know- 
ledge (anadhigata), but is only a reproduction of some past 
knowledge. The  Nyàya, however, does not admit the 
Mimárns& contention that any knowledge becomes invalid 
simply because it refers to a previously known object (qrhita- 
grahitakrta). According to it, what makes memory invalid 
(apramá) is the absence of the character of presentation 
(anubhüti) in it. Memory may, in some cases, correspond 
to real objects. Still it is not valid knowledge, since it does 
not correspond to given objects and does not arise out of the 
objects themselves (arthajanya). In memory we have not a 
cognition of given objects but a re-cognition of what were given, 
in the same form and order in which they once existed in the 
past and have now ceased to exist. That form and order are 
now past and, therefore, no longer real, so that between these 
and their memory-images we cannot speak of a correspondence 
to the given. Even when an object is first perceived and then 
immediately remembered, so that perception and immediate 
memory refer to one and the same object and are epoken of as 
equally true, we are to observe that the state of memory 
borrows its validity from the antecedent perception which 
produces and fashions it (ydcitamandanapraya).* As a matter 
of fact, however, the object ceases to be given and to be the 


1 Cf. P8.. p. 94 ; NK.. pp. 256-57. 
1 Cf. TTS.. a 0.183, 
* TR, and SS., pp. 43-46. 
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operative cause of knowledge in memory. The recollection of 
long past or remote objects is clearly independent of the co- 
operation of these objects (anapeksitdrtha). Memory, being 
thus based on no given datum (anarthajanya), fails to give valid 
presentational knowledge (pramá), and so, is not a source of 
knowledge (pramdna).* An examination of the view that memory 
is not valid knowledge is postponed at this stage. We shall come 
to if after we have got all that the Nyāya has to say about 
pramá and the pramdnas. 


4. Doubt (saméaya) 


Doubt (samsaya) is the cognition of conflicting notions 
(pimarsa) with regard to the same object? It is the mental 
reference of two or more contradictory properties to the same 
object. In it the mind oscillates between different alternate 
characterisations of some given object.* Doubt thus consists in 
an alternation between different conflicting notions with regard 
to the same object. The alternatives between which the mind 
passes in succession in the state of doubt are called kotis. These 
may be two or more in different instances of doubt. Sometimes 
they are contrary terms (e.g. post and man) and sometimes con- 
tradictory terms (e.g. post and not-post). Doubt arises when 
with regard to some perceived object there is the suggestion of 
such conflicting alternatives but no definite cognition of any 
differentia to decide between them. Hence doubt has been 
spoken of as incomplete or indecisive cognition (anavadhd- 
ranatmaka). But. doubt. is not merely the absence (abhdoa) of 
assured / ifcaya). Tt is not mere negation of 
Ed is a positive state of cognition of. ante a 
racters ipie: same — — sid the same net mss 
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The state of doubt may be analysed into the following 
factors. There is first the presentation of some existent 
object, Next by virtue of association the presented fact calls 
forth two or more apperceptive systems, each of which tries 
to appropriate it but is counteracted by the rest. In the 
absence of any definite cognition of such differentiating charac- 
ters in the presentation as answer to any of the apperceptive 
groups, the mind oscillates between them and we have the 
phenomenon of doubt. Hence doubt supposes the recollection 
of the differentiating characters of an object but no correspond- 
ing presentation of them (nisegasmptyapekga). The actual 
process of mental oscillation in doubt is generally expressed in 
the form of an interrogation, e.g., ‘Is the yonder erect figure a 
man or a post or a tree-trunk?’ 

Doubt is of five kinds. First, it may arise from the per- 
ception of such properties as are common to many things, as 
when we perceive a tall object at a distance and are nob sure 
if it be a man ora post or a tree-trunk, because fallness is 
common to them all. Secondly, it arises from the cognition 
of any peculiar and unique property, as when the cognition 
of sound makes us doubt if it is eternal or non-eternal, since 
it is not found in eternal objects like the soul and the atom, 
nor in non-eternal things like water and earth. Thirdly, 
it- may be due to conflicting testimony, as when the different 
philosophical theories of the soul leave us in doubt as to the 
real’ nature of the soul. Fourthly, it is caused by the 
irregularity of perception, as when we doubt if the perceived 
water really exists or not, since there ia a perception of 
water both in a tank and in a mirage. Lastly, doubt springs 
from irregularity of non-perception, 24 when we are not sure 
if the thing we cannot see now really exists or not, since the 
existent also is not perceived under certain conditions.’ 
According to the later Naiyüyikae, such as Uddyotakara, 
Vücaspati and others, there are not five buf only three or two 


* NB., 1. 1. 95. 
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kinds of doubt.’ Irregularity of perception or non-perception 
is not by itself a cause of doubt. So also conflict of testimony 
is not an independent cause, but only an auxiliary condition of 
doubt. In all cases of doubt there is either the perception of 
common properties or the cognition of something quite new and 
uncommon. Gangesa speaks of only two sources of doubt, 
namely, the suspicion of upddht or condition, and the percep- 
tion of a property common to many things without any presentation 
of their differentiating attributes.’ 

According to the Vaisesika, there is fundamentally only 
one kind of doubt since it is always due to perception of 
properties common to many familiar objects.* Indefinite 
cognition (anadhyavasdya) is a form of knowledge which is 
quite different and distinct from doubt, -Indefinite cognition 
is incipient knowledge of an object as a mere ‘something’ 
without any definition or determination of what that some- 
thing is. It is illustrated by our ordinary nascent experiences, 
as when we say ‘something passed by without our knowing 
what it was’, or when in the presence of an unfamiliar living 
being we say ‘it must be some kind of animal’.* Such 
indefinite cognition differs from doubt both in origin and 
in essence, Doubt arises from recollection, without any aecom- 
panying presentation, of the specific characters of two or more 
objects, of which we perceive the common properties. The 
indefinite (anadhyavasdya),- however, is a possible form of 
cognition with regard to objects whose specific character had 
never been presented to us. Again, the indefinite does not, 
like doubt, rest on two or more conflicting notions with regard 
to the same subject.* It should however be noted here that 
some of the syncretist writers on the Nyaya-Vaisesika bring 
conjecture (üha) and indefinite cognition — (anadhyavasüya) 
under doubt. According to Sivüditya and Madhava, conjecture 
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is that form of doubt, in which one of the suggested conflicting 
alternatives becomes more probable than the other, as when 
seeing & tall object in the rice field we say 'it is probably a tall 
man.’ Indefinite cognition is that kind of doubt, in which 
both the alternatives are implicitly present but neither explicitly 
thought of.' Sankara Misra in his Upaskdra suggests that 
indefinite cognition arises from cognition of a peculiar property 
which is not found in other things. Hence it corresponds to the 
second kind of doubt mentioned by the Nyaya.? 

Doubt is not valid knowledge (pramd). It may some- 
times have the character of presentation (anubhava) of an 
object. But it has neither the mark of being an assured 
definite cognition (asaridigdha) nor that of a true corres- 
pondence with the object (yathdrtha), and so, does not lead 
to successful activity. In doubt the oscillation of thought 
between different ideas has no objective counterpart in the 
real. Nevertheless doubt is not error (viparyyaya). Doubt as 
a form of cognition, is neither true nor false. It carries with 
it no definite assertion of any character with regard to its object, 
lt makes no claim to be a true judgment of the object and so 
the question of its falsity or contradiction does not arise. The 
value of doubt lies in its being a great impetus to study and 
investigation. It is the starting-point of a critical knowledge 
of objects. In this sense it may be said to be the beginning of 
philosophy. ‘The critical philosophy of Kant is admittedly 
indebted to the scepticism of Hume. 

The Nyaya account of doubt, it will be seen, gives us some 
important truths. As a mental state, doubt is shown to be 
different from both belief and disbelief. It neither afirms nor 
denies anything, but only raises a problem for thought. As 
such, doubt should also be distinguished from ‘the mere 
absence of belief’. There is absence of belief even when we 
do not think of anything at all. In doubt, however, we think 


1 Ühánadhyavasüyayostu sathtaya eva, Saptapaddrthi, 88; cf. also sec. 168 
and Máüdbhavá's Commentary, Mifabhdsini on it, 
* Upaskára, 3. 9. 17. - 
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of two or more alternatives in regard to the same thing. It 
always has, as the Nyàya-Vaiéesika would say, some kotis which 
become contradictory when referred to the same subject. ‘This 
point has been rightly noted by  Bosanquet!' when he says 

a definite doubt is unquestionably a disjunctive judgment '' 
He observes also that '' when a man first doubts and then 
decides, on such a question as whether the river he sees before 


him is safe to ford,...... there must be a positive basis of the two 
or more alternatives as well as one suggested alternative". What 


this positive basis is or what different bases of doubt there may 
be have been elaborated by the Nyaya That the alternatives 
are exclusive and contradict each other has also been admitted 
by Bosanquet. But the Nyàya seems to show better insight 
when it says that doubt is never a definite cognition (avadhdrana), 
but an indecisive questioning attitude towards an object. It is 
not a judgment at all. It does not assert anything. When we 


are in doubt about anything we do not really know nor do we 


claim to know what it is, We cannot even say that ‘it must 
be either this or that’. All we can say is: ' Is it this or that?’ 
lt is on account p this that doubt is neither true nor false. For, 
as Bradley says, '' partial ignorance does not make any knowledge 


fallacious, unless by a mistake I assert that —— as uncon- 
ditional and absolute" '.? 


5. Error (oiparyyaye) 


Error (bhrama) is the reverse of valid knowledge (pramá). 
While valid knowledge is the presentation of an object as what 
it really is (tattvánubhava), erroneous- knowledge is the cognition 
of an object as what it really is not (atattvajndna).* In error 
an object is cognised as having certain characteristics that. really | 
Ar D orias Pata e Hence it has been described as the 
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for what it is not (atasminstaditi pratyayah).' The cognitions of 
a shell as silver, or a rope as a snake, of a post as a man are 
all cases of error or wrong cognition. In each there is the 
cognition of an object as other than what it really is. Hence it 
may be said that error consists in attributing such characters to 
an object as are not to be really found in it (tadabhávavati 
tatprakdraka). In it one universal is referred not to its own locus 
but to that of a different universal. lu the cognition of a shell 
as silver, silverness is referred to a wrong locus, namely, the 
shell? Hence it is a false characterisation of the object by the 
negation of its real characters. 

Thus error is to be distinguished from doubt. Unlike 
doubt, it is not only non-valid knowledge (apramd), but is 
positively invalid or false knowledge (bhrama). An erroneous 
cognition goes beyond the state of uncertainty in doubt and 
carries with it a definite assertion (avadhàrama or mi$caya) about 
some presented object. But, then, it is an assertion that 
contradicts the real nature of its object (viparitanirnaya). It is 
a false judgment of the real through the attribution of such 
characters as are excluded by it (viparitadharmddhydropena), 
We become conscious of error when there is a contradiction 
between our cognitive and volitional experiences. Erroneous 
cognitions do not lead to successful activity. The cognition of 
silver in a piece of shell is found to be erroneous when it fails 
to lead up to the expected results. It is contradicted and finally 
sublated by the unexpected experience of failure of the activity 
concerned in approaching and picking it up. Actions inspired by 
wrong cognitions fail to realise their ends and thereby expose the 
invalidity of those cognitions. 


6. Theories of Illusion in Indian Philosophy 


The explanation of errors of perception has been a per- 
plexing question for all philosophy. The question is this: 
How are we to explain the false perception of silver in a shell? 


5 NV., 1. 1. 9. 
s Cj. TD., p. 83; TC,, i, pp- 401, 418. 
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ls it due to the object itself? Or, is it due to our subjective 
attitude towards the object? According to the Nyaya, while 
valid knowledge (pramd) is objective in the sense of being 
grounded in the object itself (arthajanya), all error is subjective 
in 80 far as it is due to the introduction of a certain 1oreigu 
character into the object by the knowing subject (adhyaropa). 
In the case of the mirage, for example, there is nothing wrong 
in the object. “The object all the while remains what it 
actually is. In regard to the flickering rays of the sun, when 
there arises the cognition of water, there is no error in the object: 
it is not that the rays are not rays, nor that the flickering is not 
flickering; the error lies in the cognition: as it is the cognition 
which instead of appearing as the cognition of the flickering 
rays, appears as the cognition of water, i.e. as the cognition of 
a thing as something which it is not.'' From this it follows 
that there is no error in the simple apprehension (dlocana) of 
the object. The object as given in indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) 
perception consists of a number of actually present flickering 
rays of the sun. But on account of certain defects in the sense 
organ and the influence of association and memory, the given 
datum is misinterpreted as water in the determinate (savikalpaka) 
perception of it, Hence the error lies not in the indeterminate 
perception of the given but in the determinate perception 
of it as worked up and modified by some representative 
elements.* 

The modern school of the Nyàya shows great ingenuity to 
explain the perceptual character of illusory experience. That in 
illusion there is the attribution (dropa) of a false character to a 
perceived fact is no doubt true. But the questions that arise 
are: How do we come to ascribe the false character? How 
again does this false character appear as something actually 
perceived in illusion? The Nyaya rightly points out that an 
illusory experience is a single perception. It is not, as Prabhakara 
thinks, a complex of perception and recollection with their 
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distinction blurred by obscuration of memory. Thus when we 
have the illusion of silver in a shell, we no doubt attribute 
silverness to the shell which is not its proper locus. But at 
the same time it is equally doubtless that the silver is somehow 
perceived and not merely remembered in illusion. This has 
been very well pointed out by A. C. Ewing when he observes: 
" The difficulty in the case of perception is not the mere fact 
of error, but the demand that we should hold both that what 
we immediately perceive is numerically identical with a physical 
object or a part of such an object and yet that it is quite 
different." To explain illusion, therefore, we have to explain 
its perceptual character, instead of trying to explain it away. 
Taking the illusion of silver in a shell as an illustration, 
the Nyüya account comes to this. There is first the contact of 
sense with something present before it. Owing to some defects, 
the sense apprehends such general features of the thing as its 
brightness, etc., but fails to discern its peculiar and distinctive 
features. But the general features being associated with some 
other thing (here silver) recall the memory-images of the 
peculiar properties of that other thing. Through such recollec- 
tion there is a sort"ef contact (jfüánalaksama sannikarsa) between 
sense and that other thing (i.e. silver). Hence there is an 
actual perception of silver in the illusion.? The perceived silver 
is then referred to the locus (idam) or the something which 1s 
present before and perceived by sense. Hence in the illusion 
there is perception of both the ' this" and the ' silver,” although 
in different ways.' So far there seems fo be nothing wrong. 
The error comes in and the illusion arises when the silver that 
is perceived elsewhere is referred as a predicate to the ' this’ 
as its subjech. It is this determinate knowledge of the ‘ this ' 
as qualified by ' silverness ' (nistgtajfidna) that can account for a 


1 Mind, April, 1930, p. 149. 
3 Cf. Woodworth, Paychology. p. 110: "Memory images, then, are recalled 
sensations, or have more or less of the quality of sensations.” 
28 : Cf. Tras baa hi i aed jityneathskdarices sikedtkdritvamevobhayatra 
cee z p- ~ : 
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man's efforts to gain possession of the illusory object. In 
recognition (pratyabhijid) in which we say ' this is that man I 
saw yesterday ', we see how certain presentative and representa- 
tive elements combine to make up one single perceplion. Any 
ordinary valid perception also illustrates how a given sensum 
combines with associated ideas to make up one percept. But 
while in these, the combination has its objective counterpart, in 
illusion the relation between the perceived ' this ' and ‘ silver ' 
is not objectively real. It is contradicted and sublated either by a 
subsequent experience that corrects the illusory experience of 
silver and shows it to be false, or by the experience of disappoint- 
ment which ensues when we take possession of it. In the first 
case the cognition of silver is shorn of its objective (trisagyüpahüra), 
and in the second case we are put in possession, not of the silver, 
but of the shell (phaldpahdra). Hence the error lies nof in 
the presentations concerned in the perception but in the deter- 
mination of one presentation by another given through association 
and memory (játyasarmskürüt) And since this determination 
results in a judgment of the object as something other than 
what it is, the Nyüya theory of error is called anyathdkhydti or 
riparitakhyáti. According to it, an erroneous cognition is presen- 
tational in character and has some basis in facts. But the facte 
being misplaced and misrelated, error becomes a false apprehension 
of the real. 

The above view of anyathadkhydati is “common fo the Nvüva- 
Vai&esika. It has been accepted in the main bv Kumirila, 
Rámiünuja' and the Jainas. But the Banddha, the Prabhikara 
Mimárhsá and Advaita Vedanta —— oppose the — view 
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and propose different theories. Hence the Naiyāyikas proceed fo 
repudiate the other theories of error. According to the 
Yogācāras, there is no extra-mental reality, and things are only 
thoughts or ideas. Reality is a stream of cognitions bifurcated 
into a subjective and an objective series. Error consists in an 
illegitimate process of projection of subjective ideas as objective 
and extra-mental facts. All cognition of objects thus objectifies 
the subjective and is therefore erroneous. This view is called 
atmakhyati or jüánükárakhyáti, since it insists on the sole reality 
of ideas and looks upon all objects as cognitions wrongly taken 
for external things, 

This theory, however, the  Naiyüyikas object, fails to 
account for the facts of the case. On the theory of subjective 
idealism of the Yogacaras, there is no difference between know- 
ledge, and the subject and object of knowledge, everything 
being an idea only. Hence the cognition of silver should 
appear, not in the form of ‘this is silver’, but ' I am silver’, 
which however is not the case. Then, if everything be an idea 
we do not know how to account for the difference between an 
idea and its corresponding percept. Finally, the Nyüya view, 
that error is the cognition of an object as what it is not, really 
includes the- Yogücüra theory that in error the subjective 1s 
taken for the objective and is so cognised as what it is not.' 

The Màdhyamika school of Bauddha philosophy negates all 
existence. It holds the asatkhyüti view that error consists in the 
manifestation of the non-existent as existent. The cognition of 
silver in the shell is erroneous because it manifests the non- 
existent silver as existent, and we become conscious of this 
when our first cognition of silver is contradicted by the subse- 
quent cognition of shell. Against this it has been urged by the 
Naivüvika that the illusion of silver is not, entirely baseless, it 


cannot arise ouf of nothing. What is absolutely non-existent 


cannot produce even the wrong cognition of silver. The illusion 
of silver is due to something in the nature of tha shell. It occurs 


NVT., pp. 85 f.: NM., pp. 176, 545-46, 
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generally in connection with a shell and the like, but not 
indifferently with everything. Even if error is a cognition of 
the non-existent as existent, it is the cognition of it as what it 
is not. Hence we have in it a case of anyathákhyáti which thus 
includes the asatkhydati of the Müdhyamika. In truth, however, 
the utterly unreal and non-existent cannot be the object of any 
knowledge whatsoever.’ 

The Advaita Vedanta puts forward the view of anirraca- 
niyakhyatt, This does not differ so widely from the Nvüva 
anyathükhyáti os may appear at first sight. While the two 
views agree so far as the nature and mechanism of illusory 
perception are concerned, there is difference in one essential 
point. According to anirvacaniyakhydati, there is in the illusion 
of silver a contact of the defective sense organ with the glittering 
shell and then a mental modification answering to the form of 
‘this object.’ Now through the operation of nescience (avidyd), 
as aided by the past impressions of silver, revived by this 
object's similarity, there is the production of some inexplicable 
silver which lasts so long as the illusion lasts. TẸ is neither real 
nor unreal, nor both real and unreal, buf indefinable and indefer- 
minable. Hence in the illusion of silver there is an actual 
cognition of silver. The illusion is presentative in ifs character 
so far as if is connected with some silver actually present to 
consciousness. But while, according to the Nwüya, this presen- 
tation of silver is due to association and memory (játyasamskárát), 
fo the Advaitin, it is due fo the production of the ‘ cognised 
silver’ for the time being. To this the Naiy&yikas object that 
i. prodani; Vy tee Sag copi i 
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The Práübhákara school of the Mimāmsā differs from all 
others and advocates the view of akhydti or vivekalkhydti. 
According to it, error consists simply im the want of discrimina- 
tion between percept and image, or between direct apprehension 
and memory. It is a sort of confused memory (smrtipramoga). 
In the case of the illusion of silver in the shell what happens is 
that there is first the direct perception of an object with the 
attribute of brightness, etc, Then through association by 
similarity the perceived bright object revives the image of silver. 
Hence the state of cognition has the dual character of percept 
and image, of something seen and something remembered, On 
account of certain abnormal conditions, the two things are not 
kept distinct and are allowed to fuse or coalesce, and we have 
the resulting cognition of silver referred to the piece of shell. 
When the illusion is corrected, there ig no sublation of the 
silver but only an explicit recognition of the presentative and 
representative factors of the wrong cognition. The distinction 
between the two being cognised, there remains no confusion as 
to the fact of silver being only remembered and not perceived.* 

To this theory the Naiyüyikas objects that it fails to account 
for the presentative character of the illusion. So long as we 
are under the illusion we bave a consciousness of the silver as 
something present and perceived, and not as what was perceived 
before and is now only remembered. Further, there can be no 
activity to secure the silver unless there is a positive and deter- 
minate cognition of it. A confused knowledge cannot inspire the 
confidence necessary for practical activity. Non-discrimination, 
as mere confusion of knowledge, cannot be 'the ground of such 
actions as are generally connected with an illusory experience. 
Hence illusion must be a single determinate, cognition of an 
object. All this comes out in our subsequent judgment of the 
illusion as it stands corrected and negated. It is in the form 
" what I had seen is not silver "', and not ''what I had 


remembered ig not silver '’. THis clearly shows that the illusion 
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of silver is an error of perception and not of memory. Finally, 
even on the aklyáti theory it must be admitted that in error 
there is a cognition of the object as what it ig not. This will 
mean that akhydti is but a form of anyathdkhydti. Hence the 
Naiyayikas conclude that anyathdkhydti is the most satisfactory 
theory of error. It gives us all that the other theories require, 
but is not vitiated by their faults.’ * 

Among the theories of perceptual error or illusion as 
explained above that of the Nyāya seems to be more acceptable 
than any other. For the Bauddha idealist error consists in the 
objective appearance of subjective ideas. But this cannot explain 
the distinction between true and false perception. In both, the 
object of knowledge is not really other than knowledge or an 
idea, although it may appear to be so. Hence both must be 
equally wrong. Further, there being nothing but ideas, one 
idea may be mistaken for another, but not for that which is no 
idea at all, i.e. for extra-mental object, Perceptual errors 
cannot, therefore, be explained on the theory of subjective 
idealism of the Yogācāra type. '' For'', as Ewing says, “ even 
in error we are concerned not with our ideas but with external 
reality,...... error is not a mere dwelling on our ideas but an 
unsuccessful cognising of objects.''* 

The Prabhikara Mimamsakas treat error as the subjective 
appearance of an object. In it an idea or image of the mind 
is refered to a given object so as to become one with it. This 
explanation of perceptual error was once generally accepted in 
European philosophy. According to most of the Western 
systems, in illusory perception a real object is modified by 
subjective factors supplied by the mind throngh association, 
memory, emotion, ete. Among modern thinkers, N. O. Lossky 
holds that ' falsity is the subjective appearance of the object since 
foreign elements can be introduced into the object only by the 
knowing subject '.^ Bosanquet only puts the matter in objective 
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terms when he says that ‘im falsehood something actual pretends 
to be something else, or, like a false coin, has not the significance 
which it claims’.* But while this may be accepted as a general 
definition of error, it does not explain how in perceptual error 
certain subjective factors, ideas or images, are actually felt as 
perceived, out there in space. It cannot be said that we do not 
really perceive the illusory object but only imagine that we do 
perceive it. Why should we doubt the verdict of experience here 
if we do not doubt it elsewhere? And experience clearly tells us 
that we do perceive the illusory object. 

To explain the perceptual character of illusory experience, 
the Advaita Vedanta supposes the temporary production of 
certain positive entities of an indeterminate order (amirracaniyd 
pratibhasiki satta). These are neither real nor unreal, but actual 
facts. The illusory silver is not real, because it is contradicted 
by a closer experience. It is not unreal, because it is perceived 
as an actual fact so long as the illusion lasts. Hence it is an 
appearance Which is undeterminable as real or unreal, and is. 
ultimately due to avidyd or ignorance. But how ignorance can 
produce a positive entity and then make us perceive it as an 
existent fact is left unexplained. Further, as Alexander has 
object and its knowledge. For here the object is only the object 
being than the spatio-temporal reality, but is the world of 
determinate being misread’.* Moreover, if in illusion certain 
positive entities are really produced and perceived, we should: not 
be having an illusion, but a true perception. 

According to the Nyàya, illusion is a misplaced fact. All 
the factors of an illusory perception are real and perceived facts, 
but they are brought into a wrong relation. In the illusory 
perception of silver, for example, we have an actual perception 
of a certain locus and some silver, both as real facts. The 
error arises because the silver perceived at a different time and 
place, is related to the time and place occupied by the perceived 
locus, namely, the shell. Some modern realists give a similar 


4 Logic, Vol. T, PP. 67, 10. 
* Alexander, 5 » Time and Detty, Vol. I, p. W2. 
6—2214 B. 
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explanation of perceptual error. According to Alexander, ‘error 
consists in wrongly combining the elements of reality. Every- 
thing which is illusory in the illusion does actually exist in 
correspondence with the mental activity through which it is 
revealed; but the personal character of the activity dislocates the 
real object from its place in things, and refers it to a context to 
which it does not belong. So when I fancy a horse’s body, and 
complete it with a man's head, the head exists in reality, but 
not upon a horse's body.’ * To quote Alexander’s own words: 
"Some of our objects are illusory; they are real so far as‘ they 
are perspectives of space-time, but they contain an element 
introduced by our personality, and do not belong where they 
seem to belong."'* ‘This however does not explain how illusory 
objects can be perceived at the time and place, to which they 
do not belong. How can we perceive here and now something 
which exists elsewhere? W. P. Montague tries to explain this 
by some distortion of the real object in producing its effect on 
the brain. He thinks that the so-called sensory illusions result 
from certain physical or peripherally physiological distortions of the 
real object underlying them.” This means that illusory perceptions 
depend on certain objective and real conditions in the same way 
in which true perceptions are so conditioned. E. B. Holt goes 
further than this and establishes the objectivity of error. He 
thinks that all errors are cases of contradiction or contrariety. 
The perception of silver is illusory because it is contradicted by 
the experience of the same object as shell and not silver. But 
neither the experience of shell nor that of silver is subjective. < 
Both of the contradictory experiences are objectiye, since the 
. real object itself has contradictory characters. Holt says that 
"the case of hailucinations is paralleled by such cases as that « 
of mirrored space, wherdin sundry mirrored objects occupy the 
‘ poge. aptin positions as are — by other 'real' objecta 
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situated behind the mirror". Hence we are to say that error 
consists in entertaining mutually contradictory propositions, of 
which one may be preferable, but none subjective, because the 
world is full of such contradictory propositions. On this view, 
however, the distinction between truth and error becomes insig- 
nificant. The same thing may, with equal truth, be called a 
shell or silver. The Nyüya does not go so far as to say that 
contradictory characters belong to the same thing or that con- 
tradictory propositions are equally objective. It is not the case 
that the same real has the contrary characters of shellness and 
silverness, It has really one character, namely, shellness. But 
the silver is also a perceived fact. Hence the crucial question 
is: How can the silver, which exists elsewhere, be presented 
here and now? The Nyāya explains this by jidnalaksanaprea- 
tydsatti which means a kind of sense-object contact brought 
about by the revival of the impressions of past experience of an 
object. Hence there is a jfdnalaksana perception of the silver. 
As we shall see more fully hereafter, the perception of the silver 
is a case of what is called '' complication '" by some Western 
psychologists. In it the sensation of a particular bright colour 
calla up, by its previous association, the impression of silver and 
we have the perception of silver in the shell. 'The silver does 
not appear as an' idea or image of the mind, but is a content 
presented by the sensation of bright colour. Stil, the percep- 
tion of the silver is illusory because the character of silverness 
does not really co-exist with the given sensation of bright colour. 
It is the presentation of silver in a wrong relation and so an 
illusion. 
7. Hypothetical Argument (tarka) 


Tarka is à type of implicative argument by which we mav 
test the validity of the conclusion of any reasoning (or of any 
judgment) Here we ask whether any contradictions would 
follow if the given conclusion be accepted as true or rejected as 
false. If there is any contradiction in accepting it as true we 


1 Thid., pp. 969-70 
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have no doubt that it is invalid. But if in rejecting it as false 
we are involved in a contradiction, there can be no doubt that 
the conclusion must have been valid. 

The process of reasoning in tarka consists im the deduction 
of an untenable proposition from a, certain position (antstapra- 
sanga). This has the logical effect of exposing the invalidity of 
that position and thereby lending support to the counter-position, 
Thus with regard to the inference of fire from the perception 
of smoke, there are two alternative positions, namelv, that the 
smoky object is fiery, and that it is not fiery. From the latter 
position we deduce the proposition that the object is not smoky, 
which is contradicted by our direct experience. This is expressed 
in the form of a hypothetical proposition, viz. ‘if the object be 
fireless, it must be smokeless '. Here tarka validates the inference 
of fire through the deduction of an inadmissible proposition from 
the contrary hypothesis. The proposition is a deduction from 
the hypothesis in the sense that it follows from it accroding to 
a general rule. It is a general rule that whatever has a mark 
(the ryapya), has that which it is a mark of (the vydpaka). Now 
the absence of fire is a mark of the absence of smoke. Hence 
if it be said that there is absence of fire in the object, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that there is absence of smoke in it, i.e. it 
is smokeless. Such a conclusion, however, is contradicted by 
direct observation. Hence it is that tarka has been defined by 
the modern Naivüvikas as the process of deducing from a mark 
that of which it is a mark, but is false (ryápyáangikárena 
anistavyapakaprasafijanariipah) .* 

When the proposition established by any method of know- 
ledge (pramdna) is doubted or disputed, we should have 
recourse to trie PRA lay the doubt or end the breue In 
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auxiliary (sahakdrt) to pramdna, but not pramána by itself. 
Thus when on seeing a table we say: ‘there is no book on the 
table, we have a judgment of perception expressed in a propo- 
sition. If anyone doubts the truth of this proposition we may 
effectively dispel it by an argument like this: ‘If there were 
any book on the table, it would have been perceived like the 
table; but it is not so perceived; therefore it does not exist.’ 
But to argue in this way is not to know the non-existence of a 
book on the table. The knowledge of the book's non-existence 
is a matter of perception according to the Naiyüyikas. Similarly, 
to argue that ‘if the object be fireless it must be smokeless’, 
is not to know that it is fierv. The knowledge that the smoky 
object is fiery is acquired by means of inference from smoke as 
a mark of fire. The hypothetical argument only confirms this 
inference. Hence tarka does not originate true knowledge, 
i.e. is not a pramdna, although it confirms a pramdna which 
brings about the knowledge in question, i.e. is auxiliary to the 
pramdna (pramanamnugrüáhaka).* 


There are five kinds of tarka. These are called dtmdésraya, 
anyonyásraya, cakraka, anavasthá and tadanyabddhitdrthapra- 
sanga.! In all of them the logical form and character of the 
argument is the same, and they serve the same purpose of testing 
the validity of some reasoning or judgment. 

Atmàéraga is an argument that brings out the inconsistency 
involved in a reasoning which seeks to prove that anything ts 
dependent on itself in respect of its origin or duration or cognition. 
The argument may be stated in this form: ‘Tf A is the cause 
of A, it must be different from itself, because the cause is 
different from the effect.’ 

Anyonyasraya is an argument which brings out the con- 
tradiction involved in the judgment that two things are reci- 
procally dependent on each other. The argument may be 
stated thus: ‘If A depends on B, and B depends on A, A 
cannot depend on B." To say that 'B depends on A" is 


t TB., p. 32. 
* NSV., 1. 1. 40. 
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virtually to deny that ‘A depends on B'. The idea of recipro- 
cal dependence, which is so much favoured by some Western 
thinkers, 1s rejected by the ancient Indian thinkers as self-con- 
tradictory and absurd. 

The third type of tarka is called cakraka. Tt consists in 
exposing the fallacy of a reasoning in which a thing is made 
to explain the  pre-supposition of its own  pre-supposition 
(tadapeksyapeksyapeksitpa). If A is pre-supposed in B and B 
is pre-supposed in C, then to explain A by C is to reason in a 
circle, because C by its inherent limitations leads us back to A. 
Starting from A we are referred to C as the ground of its explana- 
tion, but to explain C we are brought back to A as its ultimate 
ground or basis. Here the curve of explanation makes a 
complete circle in so far as our thought returns to its own 
starting-point throngh two or more intermediaries. Thus if 
we admit that preception is pre-supposed in inference and the 
latter is pre-supposed in testimony, then to prove perception 
by testimony is io commit the fallacy of circular reasoning. 
This may well be exposed by a tarka like the following: ‘If 
perception depends on testimony, it must be independent of 
sense-object contact.’ 

The fourth type of tarka is called anavasthd. Tt is an 
argument which brings ont the absurdity of an indiscriminate 
extension of the fallacy of undue assumption. Here we expose 
the fallacy involved in the indefinite regress of thonght from 
point to point without any final resting ground (apyavasthita- 
paramparüropa). There is an infinite regress of thought 


(anavasthd) when in an explanation we make use of an indefinite - 


number of principles, each of which pre-supposes its next. Here 
our thought moves not in a circle, but up a staircase, as it 
were. Thus if we explain A by B, B by C, C by D, and so 
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Ihe last type. of tarka is called tadanyabddhitdrtha- 
prasanga or pramdnabddhitarthaprasanga, It is an argument 
which indirectly proves the validity of a reasoning by showing 
that the contradictory of its conclusion is absurd. This may 
be done by opposing the contradictory of the conclusion to 
some fact or some universal law. If, therefore, its contradic- 
tory be false, the original conclusion must be true and based on a 
valid reasoning. ‘Take, for example, the inference: ‘What- 
ever is smoky is fiery; this object is smoky; therefore this 
object is fiery.’ Jf this conclusion be false, then its contra- 
dictory, ‘this object is not fiery should be true. But the 
latter proposition is found to be absurd by the following tarka. 
‘If in the case of this object, smoke is not related to fire, then 
it cannot be an eflect of fire. But it must be due either to fire 
or to not-fire. There is no third alternative here. We do not 
find it to arise out of not-fire. Hence if it is not due to fire, it 
must be either an uncaused effect or a non-existent pheno- 
menon. ‘The first alternative contradicts the law of universal 
causation and is, therefore, untenable. The second alternative 


' becomes self-contradictory, since it commits us to the proposi- 


tion that the smoky object is smokeless’. For, if A (smoke) be 
a mark of B (not-fire), and B (not-fire) were à mark of C 
(not-smoke), then A (smoke) would be a mark of C (not-smoke). 
In view of such absurdities involved in the contradictory of the 
original conclusion we must reject it as false and accept the 
original conclusion as true and as based on a valid inference. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Nyàya division of 
tarka into five different kinds is logically unsound. ‘This division 
has reference to the different kinds of reasoning which may be 
tested by an argument like tarka. But the classification of 
tarka should not be based on the kinds of reasoning that may 
be tested by it, because these are unlimited and quite external 
to the nature of tarka as a type of argument. A classification 
of tarka must be based on the logical character of the arguments 
employed in different cases. Now having regard to its logical 
character, we find that tarka is fundamentally of one kind. 
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In every case in which it is employed it has the form of an 
inconsistent argument  (anigtaprasanga) developed out of the 
conclusion of a given reasoning or its contradictory. If this 
inconsistent argument arises out of the conclusion of the given 
reasoning, We are convinced that the given reasoning is invalid. 
If it arises out of the contradictory of the conclusion of a given 
reasoning, we know for certain that the original conclusion and 
the given reasoning are valid. As to its logical character, 
therefore, tarka seems to correspond to the antilogism in Western 
logic. According to some Western logicians, the antilogism is 
an inconsistent triad of propositions by which the validity of any 
syllogism may be determined. A syllogism is proved to be valid 
if by combining the contradictory of its conclusion with the 
original premises we get an inconsistent triad. If, however, the 
resulting triad is consistent, the original syllogism is invalid. 
It is also admitted by these Western logicians that the inconsistent 
triad, like the Natyayika’s tarka, is not itself an argument. It 
should however be remarked here that the logical form of the 
argument in tarka does not exactly correspond to that of the 
antilogism. Tarka is put into the form of an implicative 
argument, while the antilogism into that of a categorical 
syllogism. Again, tarka may be employed to test the validity of 
any reasoning, inferential or otherwise, and it may be developed 
out of a given conclusion or its contradictory with or without 
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CHAPTER III 


VALID KNOWLEDGE AND ITS METHOD 
(PRAMA AND PRAMANA) 


1. Definition of Pramá or Valid Knowledge 


In Chapter II we have considered the different forms of 
non-valid knowledge (apramd), Here we are to consider the 
nature of valid knowledge (pramá) and the general character 
of the method of valid knowledge  (pramáma). It may 
appear to some that the distinction between valid and 
non-valid or invalid knowledge is not only unnecessary but 
incorrect. Knowledge, in its strict sense, means a true belief 
that carries with it an assurance of its truth." Hence know- 
ledge is always true. It is a tautology to speak of ‘valid 
knowledge’ and a contradiction to speak of ‘non-valid or 
invalid knowledge’. The latter is no knowledge at all, since 
it does not stand for any belief which is true and which gives 
us an assurance of its truth. When we speak of pramdá as 
valid knowledge, we do not forget the strict sense of the word 
‘knowledge’. But the word ‘knowledge’ has been used in 
a narrow as well as a wide sense. Hence in view of the facts 
that the Nyüya-Vaiéegsikas use jüdnam in a very wide sense, 
that they make a distinction between true and false jiidnam, 
and that pramd implies something more than knowledge in its 
strict sense, we propose to use the phrase 'valid knowledge' 
for pramd, As, however, we have already said, the word 
‘knowledge’ may be taken to mean pramd according to the 
context. 


s Cf. Hortrand Russell, The Problema of Philosophy, p, 217. 
7—9214 B. 
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Pramá has been defined by the Nyàya as true presenta- 
tional knowledge (yathdrthdnubhava). It is a definite and an 
assured (asamidigdha) cognition of an object, which is also true 
and presentational in character. Hence it is that pramd 
excludes all kinds of non-valid knowledge, such as memory, 
doubt, error, hypothetical argument (tarka), etc. Memory is 
excluded because it is not presentational (anubhava). Doubt 
and the rest are excluded either because they are not true or 
because they are not definite and assured cognitions. It 
appears from this that pramü has three main characteristics, 
namely, assuredness, truth and presentativeness, 


As to the first, we may explain it by saying that pramd 
or valid knowledge is a definite categorical assertion as distin- 
guished from all indefinite, problematic and hypothetical 
knowledge. In pramd there is a feeling of assurance or conviction 
in what is known. That is, valid knowledge is always 
connected with a firm belief. All assurances or firm beliefs, 
however, are not pramd. In illusion (bhrama) we firmly 
believe in what is false. Praia implies something more than 
a subjective certainty. 


Hence the second characteristic of pramd is that it is true 
or unerring (yathdrtha) knowledge. But what makes know- 
ledge true (yathdrtha)? In answer to this we are told that 
knowledge is true when it is not contradicted by its object 
(arthavyabhicari). This means that knowledge is true when it 
reveals its object with that nature and attribute which abide in 
it despite all changes of time, place and other conditions.’ 
What is once true of an object is always true of it, no matter 
what its position in space and time may be. More definitely 
speaking, to know a thing truly is to know it as characterised by 
what ts a characteristic of it (tadvati tatprakáraka). We have the 
truth about a thing when we judge it to be such-and-such, and it 
is such-and-such, i.e. as we determine it by qualities which the 
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thing does in fact possess." Hence, according to the Nyáya, the 
truth of knowledge consists in its correspondence to facte. 


So far pramü may be said to mean the same thing as 
knowledge in its narrow sense, Like the latter, it is a true 
belief which is connected with an assurance or conviction of 
its truth. But the Nyáya goes further and adds a third quali- 
fication to pramd. According to it, pramd is not only a true 
and an assured cognition, but also a presentational cognition 
(anubhava). Otherwise, memory will have to be regarded as 
pramd. Memory-knowledge is both true and definitely believed 
to be true. Still it is not pramd, since it is not presentative but 
representative cognition. What then is anubhava ? To say, 
as some Naiyayikas have said, that anubhava is knowledge 
other than memory is just to beg the question. But the matter 
has not been left there. We are told by others that anubhava 
is knowledge of given facts as distinguished from those that are 
imagined or supplied by the mind.* Or, it may be said that 
anubhava is knowledge which is grounded in and due to the 
object itself (arthajanya). Or again, it may be said that 
anubhava is a cognition that follows uniformly and immediately 
on the presence of its special cause. This means that a cog- 
nition is presentational if 3t is not separated from the existence 
of its unique cause by any interval of time. As such, memory 
cannot be called anubhava, because its object is not a given fact, 
or because it is not due to any influence of the object, or 
because the impressions (samiskára), out of which it arises, are 
not immediately antecedent to it in every case. On the other 
hand, perception, inference, comparison (upamdna) and testi- 
mony are all cases ‘of anubhava or presentational knowledge. 
That sense-perception i58 S50, wil be generally admitted. But 


inference and the rest also are, according to the Nyfya, pre- 


: 1 Cf. N. O. Lossky, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, p. 227: “Wo have 
acquired truth only when the differentiated sppearance is composed entirely of 
| nis present ín the object itself and nothing has been introduced into it from 


withoat.'' | 
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sentational cognitions. Even prátibha or intuitive knowledge of 
future events is regarded as a perception due to the object itself. 
The Nyàya holds that each of these is a cognition of some objective 
facts and is conditioned by those facts. Memory being only a 
reproduction of past experience cannot be said to be due to its 
object and is, therefore, other than presentational knowledge 
(anubhava).!' 

{Hence the Nyüya definition of pramá or valid knowledge 
comes to this. Pramd4 is a presentational cognition (anubhava), in 
which there is a characterisation, in thought, of the object as it is 
in reality (yathdriia), as well as a definite assurance of its being 
objectively valid (asamdigdha). 

p 
2. Definition of Pramdna or the Method of Knowledge 


Pramána — derivatively means the instrument of valid 
knowledge (pramüáyáh karayam). - Hence, generally speaking, 
we may say that pramdna is the means or source of right know- 
ledge. It is that which gives us valid knowledge, and only 
valid knowledge of objects. So it has been said: ‘‘There 
cannot be any right understanding ‘of things expect by means 
of pramáma. A subject arrives at the valid knowledge of 
objects by means of pramána, for the existence and nature of 
objects are to be ascertained only by such cognitions as are based 
on pramüna." Again, we are told: CL Pramána. is. the cause of 
valid cognition of objects, inasmuch as it gives us a - knowledge 
of objects as they really are and exist in themselves.''*- "'Pra- 


mana has a real correspondence with objects, in the sense that 
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when we are told by others that ''pramána is that which is 
invariably related to pramá '", or, ‘' to be pramdna is never to 
be disconnected from a knower possessing right knowledge’’.* 
All this means only that pramdna is the karana or means of 
pramá or valid knowledge. What then is a karaga and how is 
it constituted? In order to answer the first part of this question 
we should follow the distinction between karana and MKkárana, 
means and cause. 

A cause has been defined as the invariable and wuncondi- 
tional antecedent of an effect (ananyathdsiddhaniyalapirea- 
bhdvi). Conversely, an effect is the invariable and uncondi- 
tional consequent. Or, an effect is what begins to be and 
thereby negates its antecedent non-existence. There are .three . 
kinds of causes, namely, the constituent (samavdyi), the non- 
constituent (asamavdyi) and the efficient (nimitta). The consti- 
tuent cause is the substratum in which the effect inheres, e.g. 
the threads of the cloth. The non-constituent cause is the 
mediate cause of an effect. It determines the effect only in so 
far as it stands as an inherent attribute of the constituent cause. 
Its causal efficiency therefore is mediated through ita intimate 
relation to the material or constituent cause. In relation to the 
effect ‘cloth,’ the contact of the threads is the non-constituent 
cause. So also the colour of the threads is the mediate cause 
of the colour of* cloth. The efficient, cause is different from 
both the constituent and non-constituent causes. It is not merely 
the passive substratum in which the effect inheres, nor any 
inherent attribute of the substratum that indirectly determines 
the effect- Rather, ib is the agency that acts on both the consti- 
tuent and non-constituent causes and makes them produce the 
effect. In relation to the cloth, the loom and such other agents 
constitute the efficient cause. It is the efficient cause that is to 
be regarded as karaya or means, because it is principally con- 


Foam dE 


t Sarvadarfanasamgraha, Chapter on Nyüáya Philosophy; Kusumāñjali, 4.6. 

? This implies that the relation between cause and effect is a one-one 
relation, there being only one cause for one effect and ono effect för one cause. 
It thus exelndes the idea of a plurality of causes as ‘endorsed by common sensa 
and ordinary text-books of logic. 
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cerned in bringing about the effect. While the first two are 
general causes or rather conditions of the effect, the last is the 
actually operative cause of it. It is the special cause, or simply, 
the cause of the effect.’ 


Now reverting to the definition of pramána, we may Say 
that it is the specific cause of valid knowledge as distinguished 
from its general causes or universal conditions. Pramdna is the 
unique operative cause (kerana) of right knowledge (pram). 
It does not, however, follow from this that pramāņa is a simple 
concept denoting a single thing. On the other hand, we are 
told that it denotes a complex of many conditions which are 
partly physical and partly psychical or mental in nature. In 
fact, any instance of knowledge involves a long and complicated 
process which is either physical and physiological or mental or 
both. The visual perception of a jar, for example, is conditioned 
bv physical contact between the eyes and the object as well as 
by internal operations of the visual organ, its contact with manas 
or the mind, and that of the latter with the soul. In infer- 
ential and verbal knowledge there are such specific psychic condi- 
tions as the knowledge of a universal relation and understand- 
ing of the meaning of a proposition and so on. Hence pramdna 
is taken to mean the entire complex or collocation of all the 
specific physical and psychical conditions (bodhábodhascabhávà 
sàámagri) that are actually operative in bringing about a valid and 
assured cognition of objects (prama). This, however, does not 
include such universal conditions of all knowledge as subject 
and object, time and space, etc., within the compass of 
pramana or the method of knowledge. Hence the final defi- 
nition of pramána is that it is the complex of specific conditions, 
other than the subject and the object, which does not normally 
fail to produce valid knowledge.* 

The Vaiśeşika system defines pramdya as the unique opera- 
tive cause (karana) of both true presentational knowledge and 
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memory.’ lt would take memory as a distinct pramdna or 
method of knowledge like perception and inference. The 
Nyāya restriction of pramdna to the ground of presentational! 
knowledge has been set aside and memory has been rightly 
shown to be an independent method of knowledge by the 
Vaisesikas.* 

The Jainas also take pramdna in a general sense so as to 
make it applicable to both immediate presentational knowledge 
(pratyaksa) and mediate knowledge (parokga) so far as they are 
true. Under mediate knowledge they include sense-perception, 
inference, memory and recognition, In this general sense, 
pramána is knowledge that reveals both itself and its object in a 
way that is not liable to contradiction. 

The Advaita Vedinta defines pramdna as the operative cause 
(karana) of pramd or true konwledge. It defines pramd in two 
ways. First, pramd means knowledge that has both the charac- 
teristics of novelty and uncontradictedness | (anadhigatabadhita). 
This means that true knowledge is uncontradicted and original, 
t.e. gives us new information. Secondly, pramd4 is taken to mean 
simply uncontradicted knowledge of objects. The result is that 
pramd is made to exclude or include memory according as we 


accept the one or the other way of defining prama@ or true 
knowledge." 


3. Nydya Criticism of the Bauddha Views of Pramdna 


It has been generally admitted by all the schools of Indian 
philosophy that pramdna is what gives pramd and that pramd 
is true knowledge. But there is much difference of opinion 
among them as to the nature of the truth, which each of them 
claims for its pramána. 

The Buddhists generally take the truth of knowledge to 
consist in its capacity to produce successful activity. Pramd 
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or true knowledge (sasiyagjnüna) is harmonious in the sense that 
there is no conflict between the cognition of an object and the 
practical activity to obtain it. In fact, all knowledge is meant for 
some action. We seek knowledge because we want to act effec- 
tively in relation to other things. Hence pramaya or the method 
of knowledge fulfils its function when it shows an object in such 
à Way às to enable us to act successfully in relation to it. In short, 
pramā is practically useful knowledge, and pramdna is the source 
of such knowledge.' 

To this the Nyaya objects that practical utility (arlha- 
siddhi) does not constitute the truth of any knowledge. If it 
did, the distinction between true and false knowledge would be 
hard to maintain. The Buddhists suppose that a knowledge is 
true When it is such presentation (pradargaka) of an object as 
leads to the actual attainment (prápaka) of it. On this view, 
all inferences become invalid-in so far as the object of inference 
is not actually presented to senses. Perception may be -said to 
present an object, but it cannot lead to the attainment of the 
present object, If the object be a sensum, it must be fleeting 
on the Dauddha theory of momentariness (Kganikaváda). It 
‚cannot be made to wait and persist in existence, so that our 
subsequent activity may put us in possession of it. If, however, 
the object be an ideatum or a cogitable entity (adhyavaseya), 
then for the Buddhist, it is no reality but a fiction (kalpand), 
and we cannot speak of any attainment of it. TF urtber, if with 
the Buddhist we accept the pragmatist conception of truth and 
say that whatever is practically useful is true, we must. admit 
that all knowledge about the past and the. future is. untrue, since 
it is not connected with any present practica] . activi : vity. So also 
with | to the knowledge that is connected with no activity 
but the absence of all activity, ie. the — of indifference 
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remain indifferent. Such knowledge may be as valid as any other, 
of which the Buddhists can speak, although it is not connected 
with any useful practica] activity. Finally, with the pragmatist 
definition of true knowledge (pramá), the Buddhists cannot but 
admit the validity of memory and savikalpaka perception, since 
both of them have great practical utility and both lead up to the 
attainment of their respective objects.’ 

The realistic schools of Bauddha Philosophy, namely, the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika, define pramd as consisting in 
the identity of content between a cognition and the cognitum.? 
A cognition becomes valid when it has the same content as the 
object cognised by it. The proper function of pramána is to 
give a true knowledge of objects. But that gives a true cogni- 
tion of the object which determines the cognition in question 
to have the same form and structure, in which the object exists, 
so as to give it the character of objectness (mrigayatá). The 
sense organs, however, which are generally supposed to be the 
organs of knowledge (jüàánakaranma) do not determine our cogni- 
tions to have the same content with the objects cognised by 
them. The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due to the 
action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative even in the 
cognition of colours other than blue, It is the blue content of 
the object that determines our cognition to be a cognition of 
blue colour. The content of the object being impressed on our 
cognition gives the same content to it, and thereby reveals the 
object itself as having that content. Therefore, the objective 
datum (arthükára) is the pramdna or the source of our know- 
ledge of the object, inasmuch as it is the given datum that 
determines the object as well as our knowledge of it one way 
or the other. The content of the object is thus both the ground 
and the product of knowledge, the means and the end of the 
process of knowledge. It should not be supposed that there is 
a contradiction in the same thing being the content of both the 


object and its knowledge. For here the object is only the object 
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of knowledge and the know]edge is a determination of the object 
itself. ‘‘When a tree is known as d4imiapá, the nature of the 
SUnh$apá is the content of both the tree and our knowledge of it. 
It is the object of our knowledge as well as the ground of a discri- 
minative cognition of the object in question. Hence the content 
of an object (arthdkdra) is pramdma in so far as it establishes an 
identity between the object and our knowledge of it.''' 

The Nyàya rejects also the above view of the Bauddha 
realist. To it, the view that the content of the object is the 
ground of its knowledge because it ensures correspondence 
between the two, is not intelligible. It cannot mean that the 
content of the object reproduces itself as the content of cognition, 
for the same thing cannot act ag a cause in relation to itself. 
Nor can it mean that the object's content is revealed by its 
cognition, The content being identical with the cognition need 
not be revea]ed or manifested by another act of cognition. Nor, 
again, can it be taken to mean that the object's content is what 
discriminates a cognition and thereby produces a discriminative 
knowledge of itself. The content and the cognition being identical 
the one cannot discriminate the other. The law of discrimination 
requires that the discriminator must be somehow different from the 
discriminated. When I discriminate a blue colour, I am obviously 
different from and stand over against the colour which is an object 
of my thought. All discrimination must take place in this way. 
The same thing cannot, therefore, be both the object of knowledge 
and the content of knowledge.’ 

The Nyàya criticism of the Bauddha view of correspondence 
between knowledge and its object contains an element of 
important truth. It has the effect of showing that the corres- 
pondence between knowledge and its object has no meaning 
when, as on the Bauddha view, the two become fused together 
as one stuff. It is meaningless to speak of correspondence 
between knowledge and its object, if we take them as identicals 
or absolute similars. Correspondence between cognition and 


! Vide NVIP., pp. 152-64 (Bib, Ind. Edn.). 
* Vide NY P., pp. 177 f. 
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its object is intelligible when each of them has certain conditions 
and characters that are wanting in the other, i.e., when there are 
distinctive differences between them. Hence we cannot accept 
the view of the new realists * that ' the content of knowledge. 
that which lies in or before the mind when knowledge takes place. 
is numerically identical with the thing known, and is not in a 
class by itself. This means that things, when consciousness is 
had of them, become themselves contents of consciousness and 
the same things figure both in the so-called external world and 
in the manifold which introspection reveals. Thus objects 
literally and actually enter into the mind, and not subjective 
facts like cognitions or ideas." On this view, the distinction 
between knowledge and its object or between truth and error 
becomes meaningless. 


The Bauddha idealists, namely, the Yogicaras give another 
definition of pramána. According to them, consciousness 
(vijána) as the principle of self-manifestation is the source of 
all knowledge (pramdna).* Having no determinations in itself. 
consciousness comes to have certain determinate contents in 
order to manifest itself and thereby gives us knowledge of a 
world of objects. A pramdna is that which manifests objects, 
but manifestation as a conscious process can belong only to that 
which is intelligent and conscious. The sense organs being 
unintelligent and unconscious cannot have the power of conscious 
manifestation. Hence the intellect itself is to be recognised 
as pramdna by virtue of its intelligent nature and capacity of 
manifestation.” It has neither any permanent subject as its 
locus nor any objects that are external to and independent of it. 
It is the intellect that accounts for both the subjective and 
objective aspects of experience. With its beginningless ten- 
dencies consciousness is manifested in two series, namely, the 
objective, consisting of percepts or object-ideas, and the sub- 
jective, consisting of perceptions or subject-ideas. We need not 


| Cf. The New Realism, pp. 34-85. 
a ee SitmeniprekS4enasimerthyam., NVT., p. 20, 
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posit the real existence of objects outside of consciousness. 
Conciousness inay be regarded as manifesting both itself and 
the so-called objects from within itself. The series of external 
objects, though not ultimately real, is vet set up by consciousness 
for the sake of practical activity through the influence of beginn- 
ingless desires and impressions (rdsand) that are inherent in every 
finite mind. The diversified contents of experience arise out of 
the continuous operation of desire, and their bifureation into the 
subject-object series is the result of the will to live and act. 
'" As there are ultimately no objects or perceptibles other than 
the intellect, the intelleet itself i& to be recognised as manifesting 
itself and is its own perceptible, luminous with its own light, 
like light." "Phe intellect or consciousness, therefore, is both 
pramá and pramdána, the ground of knowledge and the attained 
knowledge, since it is the cause of manifestation and the object 
manifested in knowledge. , 

As against the Bauddha idealists, the Naiyüyikas point out 
that the definition of pramdna as the power of self-manifestation 
in the nature of consciousness is untenable. A capacity or 
power is always a tendency to do something not yet accomplished. 
But self-manifestation, being a fait accompli inherent in the 
very nature of consciousness, cannot be said to be the 
effect or product of any power or capacity. Again, consciousness, 
as pramána, being the ground of the cognition of objects, cannot 
at the same time become the objects of cognition. One conscious 
state may become object for another state of consciousness, but 
the same consciousness cannot be both the cognition of- object 
and the object of cognition. The Yogācāras, however, take the 
same consciousness as cause and effect, means and result of 
the process of knowledge. But it is absurd ta speak of the same 
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difference between knowledge or consciousness and its object. 
Knowledge as manifestation presupposes some object that ts 
manifested by it. As against all idealism the modern realists 
of the West point out that experience or percipi presupposes 
existence or esse. For the Naiyāyikas experience or knowledge 
presupposes some object which may be mental or physical, 
existent or non-existent. Hence it is meaningless to speak of 
knowledge as self-manifestation, i.e., a manifestation of itself as 
object and by itself as subject. 


4. Nydya Criticism of the Mimāmsā and Sátkhya Views 


In the Bhatta Miīmāmsā, pramd or true knowledge is 
defined as primary and original knowledge (anadhigata). 
Hence pramdna is that which gives us new knowledge, i.e., a 
true cognition of objects of which we have had no knowledge 
in the past. Every case of knowledge, if it is to be of any 
value, should be original in character. It implies a new step. 
by which we advance from the known to what is not yet known. 
Real knowledge is u synthetic process adding new contents to 
the old stock of knowledge. Pramdna is the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and so must lead to the acquisition of such know- 
ledge as is not yet attained but is still to be acquired. If the 
objects are already known, there can be no necessity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of them. The method of knowledge, therefore, 
must be concerned in knowing what has not been previously 
known. It follows from this that memory (smirti) cannot be 
pramá or-true knowledge, in so fan as it is nof a new experience 
but the resuscitation of some old experience. It has no new 
contents but refers only to the already acquired contents of 


. knowledge." = ) 


Here the Naiyüyikas point out that the definition of pramd 
as knowledge which bas the characteristies of truth and noveltv 
(ydthárthya and anadhigatatea), is too narrow. It excludes 
many cases of knowledge which are undoubtedly valid but do 
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not refer to absolutely new objects. Eternal objects, such 4s 
space, time, soul, God, etc., cannot be said to be wholly un- 
known to us. We consider them to be eternal because their 
non-existence at any time cannot be proved. These have a 
necessary existence both for our thought and the things of the 
world. Our present knowledge of such objects comes to us as 
necessary knowledge. Once we have such knowledge we can- 
not say either that the objects had no existence before or that 
we had no knowledge of them prior to this. Rather we think 
that we had an implicit knowledge of the objects, whatever 
may ‘be the degree of its clearness or distinctness. They are 
a priori like Kant's categories of the understanding. As Pringle 
Pattison says: ‘‘Mathematical truths, as soon as we realise 
them, are seen’ to be necessary, and we seem to have known 
them always."' Plato supposes that our knowledge of them 
is a recollection. Without going so far it may be said that we 
have an a priori knowledge of eternal entities in the same way 
in which Russell? shows we have an a priori knowledge of 
general principles. Nevertheless, they may be better known or 
cognised by perception, inference and testimony. But, on the 
Bhatta view, no knowledge about these eternal principles can 
be valid, since it cannot be knowledge of what was not at all 
known before. Further, our knowledge of ordinary objects 
is more often than not, a knowledge of what was previously 
known. But that does not make them less valid than the most 
valid knowledge we can have. 

Again, the validity of pratyabhijna or recognition as a 
form of knowledge, becomes inexplicable. To recognise a 
thing is to know it as what was once known before. In it the 
objecti that is now perceived ie directly felt as the —— thing 
that was perceived before. We have, for example, the judg- 
ment ‘this is that man whom I saw yesterday’. The ‘this’ 
of the present perception is identified with the ‘that’ of past 
perception. Recognition cannot, therefore, be a knowledge of 
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what was not known. Still all men including the Bhattas, admit 
that recognition is a form of pramd@ or true knowledge. But con- 
sistency requires that we must either give up the idea of novelty 
(anadhigatatva) as a characteristic of pramá or aay that recognition 
(pratyabhijid) is not true knowledge, i.e. is apramd. In fact, 
however, no knowledge is made true or false by reason simply of 
its originality or unoriginality. 'The truth of knowledge does not 
depend on the newness of its object." 

In the case of what is called dhārāvāhikajñāna or persis- 
tent knowledge, the Bhatta definition of pramd obviously fails.’ 
When the same thing is known by a man for some time there 1s 
a continuous series of cognitions with regard to it. Here all the 
cognitions, which succeed the first and constitute the continuous 
series together with it, refer to the same thing that has been 
previously known by the first cognition. We cannot say that 
each member of the series refers to a new object. Hence 
persistent knowledge is, as the Bhattas themselves admit, valid 
knowledge, although it is not a knowledge of the new, but of the 
already known (adhigata).* 

Of course, the Bháttas contend that the continuous cogni- 
tion refers to. new objects in all its parts. The series of cogni- 
tions occurs at different instants of time. The thing as thus 
connected with different times, though apparently the same 
becomes really different objects for our persistent knowledge 
of it. 'The successive cognitions are valid in so far as each 
apprehends the object as qualified by a different time and there- 
fore as something new.' The Advaita Vedanta suggests another 
way out of the difficulty. According to it, persistent knowledge 
i valid either because its different parts perceive different 
instants of time or because it is one single cognition as long as 
it persists and no new mental modification is produced. A 
continuous cognition is thus one present knowledge manifest- 
ing one thing which was previously unmanifested. So the 
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question does not arise as to whether the series of cognition 
apprehends new objects or not." 

"To this the Naiyüyikas object that the instants of time 
(ksana) 'cannot be perceived by «us. The different instants, 
entering into the persistent cognition, being unperceived, can- 
not be said to constitute different objects for the series of cog- 
nitions.* Were these temporal differences apprehended and 
wedged into the body of the continuous cognition, its continuity 
would be broken up and our sense of continuity be lost. As 
that is not the case, we are to say that in persistent knowledge 
the series of cognitions refer to one and the same object. Nor 
can it be urged that persistent knowledge is a single state of 
cognition enduring for some time. Although from a subjective 
standpoint continuous cognition may be considered to be one 
present state of conscious illumination, yet objectively it is a 
series of cognition. The present is not a point or one instant 
of time, which is imperceptible, but a mass or block comprising 
several instants, while a cognition cannot endure for more than 
one moment or instant of time. Hence a present continuous 
cognition is really a series of cognitions, of which those that 
succeed the first are admitted by all to be as valid as the firet.* 
It cannot be seriously maintained that they open up new aspects 
of the object. "The palm of the hand seen a thousandth time 
adds no new content to our previous knowledge of it.'* Tn 
fact the validity of knowledge does not lie in any character of 
novelty. No knowledge is made true or false by reason simply 
of its originality or unoriginality. The truth of knowledge does 
not depend on the newness of its object. The validity of any 
knowledge comprises three facts, namely, first, a correct presen- 
tation or —* objeet ; second, the practical activity. of the know- 
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ing subject in response to the presentation, and finally, fulfilment 
of the activity in relation to the object. ‘These three facta are 
mseparably bound up with one another, so that with the true 
presentation of the object, there follows the reaction of the subject 
and the fulfilment of the reaction by way of its producing the 
expected results. Now all the repeated experiences of a thing are 
equally conneeted with these three facets. Hence there is no reason 
to think, as the Bhatta view will lead us to think, that the first 
cognition of a thing is valid knowledge, while all other subsequent 
cognitions of it are invalid.’ 

The Prabhikara Mimáinsà defines pramá or valid knowledge 
as immediate experience (anubhüt). It is different from memory 
which is due solely to the impressions of past experiences. All 
immediate experiences have intrinsic validity. There cannot be 
any question as to the validity of immediate experience, because 
that is self-evident. Memory, however, is mediate knowledge, 
being conditioned by past experience. Hence the truth of know- 
ledge (prdmdnya) is guaranteed by its having the character of 
immediacy." 

The Naiváyikas bring forward the charge of inconsistency 
against the Prabhakara definition of pramd. If all cognitions 
ure valid by themselves, there is no justification for treating 
memory-cognition as invalid on the ground that it is not imme- 
diate experience. It is also curious that the Prabhikaras take 
memory as valid so far as the manifestation of knowledge and 
the knower is concerned, but invalid with regard to the mani- 
festation of the object. According to them, every cognition 
is a triune manifestation (triputisameit). It manifests the 
subject, the object and itself at one and the same time. Memory 
as a cognition is valid so far as it manifests the knower and 
itself. (dtmasvatma), but invalid so far as it manifests the object 
(vedya). But there is no sense in this invidious distinction. 
Rither memory is wholly valid or it is not valid at all. Further, 


| NVT., p. 91; NM., ibid. i 
2 Pramágamanubütib så smrieranyã, ete., Prakaranapancika, p. 42. 
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it is difficult to see what anubhüti or immediate experience really 
means. It cannot mean such knowledge as is not conditioned 
in its origin by some other knowledge. If it did, savikalpaka 
or determinate perception and inference would become invalid, 
aince these depend on previous experience. Other possible 
meanings of amnubhüti also do not stand scrutiny. So the 
Prübhükara definition of pramá and pramdna is rejected by the 
Nyüva as unsound.’ 

In the Sankhya system, it is the function of the intellect 
(buddhivrtti) that is regarded as pramdna or the specific cause 
of true knowledge. The self knows an object through a mental 
modification that corresponds to the impression produced in 
the sense organ by the object in question. ‘The object having 
impressed its form on the sense organ, the mind presents it to 
the self through a corresponding modification of itself. Hence 
the mental function is pramdna or the source of our knowledge of 
the object. 

The Naiyàyika rejects this view also as untenable. According 
to him, it is unintelligible how a material and unconscious principle 
like buddhi can be the locus or the substratum of knowledge. 
It is the self that has the cognition of objects and not any blind 
modification of unconscious matter.* 

The Nyāya criticism of the Bháütta view of pramá as know- 
ledge of what was not previously known raises an important 
problem of knowledge. The problem is this: Is knowledge 
a cognition of the known or of the unknown? If it be a 
cognition of the known, there is no need of it; if it be a 
cognition of the unknown, there is no possibility of attaining 
it. We do not want to know a thing which is already known, 
and cannot seek to know anything which is absolutely 
unknown. The Bhiáttas would say that since the known need 
not be known again, all knowledge must be a cognition of what 
was not known. On the other hand, the Naiyüyikas point out 
that knowledge need not necessarily be a cognition of what was 
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not previously known. If it were so, we could not speak of the 
development of knowledge or of a knowledge of the old and the 
familiar as we have it in recognition. It seems to us that the 
Naiyüyikas are substantially right in their contention that the 
knowledge of what is already known is possible. All know- 
ledge, except acquaintance, admits of degrees of deter- 
minateness.' Our knowledge of objects may pass from an in- 
determinate cognition of their bare existence to a definite recog- 
nition of their nature, character and past history. The more 
we know of the characteristics of an object, the more determinate 
is our knowledge of that object. What is known to have 
certain characteristics may be further known to have other 
important characteristics. It is in this way that our knowledge 
of an object develops and becomes more precise and compre- 
hensive. It is true that the other characteristics were not pre- 
viously known and so impart to the later knowledge a character 
of novelty. This however does not show that the object itself 
becomes new whenever we discern new characteristics in it. 
Rather we are to say that we know the same object which, in 
a way, we already know. In fact, our response to an absolutels 
new object is more like a shock of surprise than knowledge in the 
proper sense. 

The Praibhakara view of pramáü as immediate experience 
(anubhüti) is not really refuted bv the Nyfya. Its criticism 
of this view generally sounds like the ignoratio elenchi. What 
it does is not to attack anubhiti as a character of true knowledge. 
but to show its inconsistency with the Prábhákara acccount of 
memory. In fact, the Prübhákara's anubhüti and the Naiyayika’s 
anubhava are cognate concepts. Their use of these concepts to 
exclude memory from pramá or valid knowledge appears, as we 
shall see, to be equally unsound. Anubhiitt or anubhava, as a 
character of pramd does not necessarily imply that memory is not 
pramá or valid knowledge. 

The Ny&ya should not have found fault with the Sankhya 


1 Cf. T. B. Btebbing, A Modem Introduction to Logie, p, M. 
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views of the intellect or the :nind as an organ of knowledge 
(pramdna). On its own showing, pramána as the unique cause of 
pramá is a complex of physical and psychical conditions (bodhd- 
bodhasvabhavd sámagri). Hence there seems to be nothing wrong 
merely in taking a material principle like buddhi as the means or 
organ of knowledge (pramüna). 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FACTORS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE (PRAMA) 
1. The subject, object and method of valid khnowledge 


Pramd or valid knowledge has been defined by the Nyāya 
as true presentational cognition (yathdrthdnubhava). It we 
analyse this conception of pramd we shall get three essential 
factors involved in all valid knowledge. Knowledge as a func- 
tion implies a subject-object relation. In all knowledge, be ii 
true or false or neither, we see that a subject or knower stands 
related to an object, in so far as the former has a cognition of 
the latter. When, however, we have not any knowledge or cogni- 
tion in view but only true or valid knowledge (prama), there 
must be another factor, namely, a method of knowledge 
(pramána). Of course, any knowledge. true or false, may be 
said to be produced by certain conditions or causes. But the 
cause or ground of wrong knowledge is not pramdya or a method 
of knowledge. The cause or the ground of non-valid knowledge 
(apramd) is not, therefore, a factor of valid knowledge (praimda). 
Hence we see that the conception of pramd or valid knowledge 
implies three necessary factors, namely, the subject, the object 
and the method of knowledge (pramdata, prameya and 
pramüána).' 

As to the first, namely, the pramdtd, it has been said that 
every knowledge involves a subject or knower, in which know- 
ledge inheres as an attribute. The subject is the substantive 
ground of all cognitions. It is that which likes and dislikes things 
and acts accordingly. Hence the pramátà is the self conceived as 
an intelligent agent. It is also independent in the sense that it 
exists for itself and is an end to itself. Its independence comes 


out in the facts that it enjoys and suffers, it is the centre of all 


! SüdhanaérayAvyatiriktatve sati pramávyáptam  pramágsam, Sareadareana- 
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activities, and that it directs the course of other things without 
being determined in its course by them, i.e., it is self-determined. 
The pramátá thus described by the Ny&ya resembles the self 
as that is conceived in modern self-psychology.* Like it, the 
pramátá is that which knows and strives, enjoys and suffers, 
remembers and expects; it is an agent, a striver, a desirer, a 
refuser. 

Secondly, pramá or valid knowledge implies some prameya 
or object, to which the process of knowledge refers or to which 
it is directed. The object of knowledge may be either existent 
or non-existent. Both positive and negative facts may become 
the objeets of true knowledge, but the knowledge takes different 
forms in the two cases. In the case of existent objects our 
knowledge is positive and does not depend on any objects other 
than its own. The knowledge of non-existent objects is negative 
and conditional on the direct apprehension of similar existent 
objects. '''The light of a lamp, which reveals the existence of 
certain perceived objects in a dark room, manifests also the 
non-existence of those that are mot perceived, for if the latter 
had existed there, they would have been perceived like the 
similar perceived objects.'"? Hence just as there can be no 
knowledge without a conscious subject that knows, so there is 
no knowledge without an object—a thing or an attribute, a State 
or a process, a positive or a negative fact that is known. 
Subject and object (pramdta and prameya) are strictly correlative 
factors involved in all knowledge. They are distinguishable no 
doubt as the knower and the known, but not separable in any act 
of knowledge. 

Thirdly, all true knowledge must be connected with some 
method of knowledge. In Western philosophy it is customary 
to analyse the knowledge-relation into the three factors of 
rr object and process | of knowledge. These | —— 
respeo s to the posi. r eee se a 
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the special cause of knowledge (pramdna) as an important 
factor. This is what in Western logic is usually called a method 
of knowledge and not a factor of it. While it does not overlook 
their distinction, the Nyàya rightly considers the subject, object, 
method and resulting state of knowledge (pramātā, prameya, 
pramüna and pramá) as mutually implicated aspects of the whole 
truth. Each of these is as essential to knowledge as the rest, 
and each of them involves the rest by way of logical implication 
(prasakti). So it has been said that in these four principles, 
when taken together in one whole but never as disjoined, there 
is the realisation of truth (tatteaparisamdpti). Truth is realised 
when the subject having known the real by pramdna, as good 
or bad or neutral, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or remains 
indifferent to it, as the case may be, and ends in actual attainment 
or avoidance or mere apathy. 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject. Any 
account of reality as absolutely foreign to our subjective intereste 
and personal values would be a fundamental misconception of 
it. The different systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 
that the world of experience is a system of moral dispensation, 
in which man has to work out his destiny in obedience to the 
universal law of moral causation (karma). Right knowledge 
of reality is of supreme importance for man to reach the destina- 
tion of life. True knowledge is not a passive and lifeless 
reflection of reality. On the other hand, it is that philosophic 
view of reality, which has its basis in the vital needs of our 
spiritual nature and is essentially conducive to the attainment of 
our supreme life-purpose (nihsreyasa). Herein les one of the 
striking points of contrast between Eastern and Western philo- 
sophy. In the West, philosophy is generally a matter of 
intellectual understanding. It is indeed a reflective knowledge 
of the nature and relations of things and beings. But such 
knowledge has not always a direct bearing on life and conduct. 
It is seldom pursued with the express intention and determined 
will to solve the problems and work out the final good of life. 
To the ancient Indian thinkers, however, philosophy was not a 
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mere rational knowledge of things and theories, but a means to 
the realisation of our life-end, the path to the final goal of life. 


2. Distinction of the method from the subject and 
object of valid knowledge 


It wil appear from the preceding section that ihe subject 
(pramátà), the object (prameya) and the method (pramdna) 
are all necessary conditions of valid knowledge (pramd). No 
valid knowledge is possible without any one of them. For 
valid knowledge, the subject and object are as much necessary 
as the method of it. Hence the question naturally arises: 
How are we to distinguish the method from the subject and the 
object and say that the first is the special cause (asádhürana 
kárana) of valid knowledge? Why is it that among the equally 
necessary factors of knowledge some one should be marked off 
from the rest and called the unique operative cause (karana) 
of it? How do we know that pramána is the most efficient 
ground (sddhakatama) of knowledge, while the other factors 
are only the general conditions or the logical implieations of 
knowledge ? 

In the Nyāya system the answer to this question is to be 
found in two very important cansiderations. That pramána 
is the special cause and the most important ground of valid 
knowledge will, in the first place, appear from the following 
facts. | — 3 
First of all we see that there is a uniform relation of agree- 
ment in presence and in absence between pramdna and pramá 
as between cause and effect. A pramána is always accom- 
without the former. Of course, there can be mo valid know- 
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has no perception of objects in relation to which no sense organ 
i8 operative, although he, as a subject, and those objects exist side 
by side. If, however, the objects are in contact with his sense 
and his mind responds to the sense impressions, he cannot but have 
perception of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that the pramátá or subject arrives at 
a true knowledge of objects only when it is aided by a pramdya 
or an operative cause of knowledge. Contrariwise, we find that 
the subject and object cannot produce any knowledge in the absence 
of the pramdna or the source of knowledge. 'That is, the subject 
knows objects only when it makes use of a certain method, but not 
singly by itself. 

Thirdly, we see that pramána is the last link in the chain 
of antecedent conditions that lead to the knowledge of objects. 
It is the immediate antecedent to the origin of knowledge. The 
aggregate of psycho-physical conditions, on which knowledge 
depends, is completed by pranidua, and knowledge appears 
immediately as an effect. Pramdna is the cause of knowledge 
inasmuch as it is the immediate antecedent, on which knowledge 
follows first and immediate." 

Lastly, it has been pointed out by the Naiyüyikas that a 
distinction between the different kinds of knowledge is rade 
by reference to the methods of acquiring knowledge. Perception, 
inference, testimony, etc., are regarded as different kinds of 
knowledge because they are due to different pramdnas or 
methods of knowledge. This cannot be due to the subject or the 
object of knowledge, because these may be the same in what 
are generally admitted to be different kinds of knowledge. The 
same subject may know the same object first by inference and 
then by perception, as when a man confirms the inference of 
fire in a distant place by approaching it. Hence the subject 
and object cannot explain why one kind of knowledge is called 
perception and another inference. Similarly, we find that the 
mind's contact with the soul is the common mediate cause of 
all forms of knowledge. But the mode of this contact is 

! N.V.. pp. 57; NVT., pp. 22-25. 
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different in different kinds of knowledge. We cannot account for 
such different modes by the subject and object of knowledge, for 
they may be the same in two kinds of knowledge. It is the 
pramana that determines the mind's contact with the soul in 
different ways in the different kinds of knowledge.’ ! 

There are two ways of classifying knowledge, i.e. by refer- 
ence to the nature of the objects known, and by reference to the 
grounds of knowledge. According to the first, we have as many 
kinds of knowledge as there are kinds of knowables or possible 
objects of knowledge. This way of distinguishing between the 
different kinds of knowledge has been followed by the Jainas in 
their theory of knowledge which divides knowledge broadly into 
the two kinds of pratyaksa or immediate and parokga or mediate. 
Hobhouse also follows the same principle in classifying the 
methods of knowledge in his Theory of Knowledge. The second 
way, however, is generally accepted in Western philosophy. 
According to this, there are as many kinds of knowledge as there 
are ways of knowing or specific grounds of knowledge. The 
Nyaya follows this way along with the Vedanta and some other 
Indian systems. It shows also that a distinction of knowledge 
into different kinds cannot be based on the subject or the object 
of knowledge. The conclusion drawn from this and other facts 
is that pramána or the method is the operative cause of knowledge 
(pramd-karanam). 

The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramdna to the other factors of valid knowledge is based, is 
this, The primary function of knowledge is to give us truth in 
the sense of real correspondence between idea and object 
(arthavativam). Now for the fulfilment of this function know- 
ledge is primarily and directly dependent on pramdna or the 
operative cause of knowledge. The other factors of knowledge 
cannot lead to truth except through the aid of pramána. The 
objective validity of knowledge is directly dependent on ce 
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efficacy of the method or pramána employed to acquire it. The 
subject or pramdtd cannot directly produce the validity of 
knowledge, because as an agent it requires means to bring about 
this result and cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor 
can the object or -prameya be said to produce the state of valid 
knowledge, for in inference the object is absent and cannot, 
therefore, be operative in producing a knowledge of itself in 
the knowing subject. It may, of course, be said that once we 
have the truth, we find it as belonging to the subject, the object 
and the knowledge-relation between the two. Still the subject, 
the object and the state of knowledge do not produce the truth, 
but owe it to the functioning of pramdna or the ground of 
knowledge. Hence pramdna or the method of knowledge is 
the means or the operative cause (karana) of knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from the pramātā or subject and prameya or object 
which are indeed logically implied in all knowledge but are 
not directly concerned in producing objectively valid knowledge 
(pramà).' 

Thus according to the Naiyfiyikas, the objective validity 
of knowledge is due to pramána or the method on which it is 
based. The conscious subject and the cognised object cannot 
account for the correspondence of knowledge with real facts. The 
subject and the object participate in truth in so far as they are 
made to do so by some efficient organ of knowledge, the sense or 
the reason with which we are endowed. The universal condition 
of all knowledge is indeed consciousness. But from mere cons- 
ciousness we cannot deduce the specific modes of knowledze, such 
as perception of the table, inference of coming rain, verbal cogni- 
tions and so forth. Hence while consciousness seems to be the 
first and the general cause of all knowledge, we require certain 
specific second causes to explain the particular modes of knowledze 
and their correspondence to particular objects or facts of the world. 
Such specific causes of knowledge are called pramánas in Indian 
philosophy. . _ 
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CHAPTER V 
THE TEST OF TRUTH AND ERROR 


1. The problems and alternative solutions 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the different 
conceptions of bhrama or error and pramá or true knowledge. 
We have also seen that the specific modes of knowledge arise 
form certain operative causes or specific conditions (jñäna- 
karana). These are called pramána when the knowledge is 
true and apramdna when it is false. Here we have to consider 
the following problems as to the truth and falsity of knowledge. 
Admitting that knowledge depends on certain specific condi- 
tions for its origin, how are we to explain its truth or falsehood? 
How again are we to know its truth or falsehood as the case may 
be? In other words, the questions are: How is the validity 
or invalidity of knowledge constituted? And, how is its validity 
or invalidity known by us? The first question refers to the 
conditions of origin (utpatti), while the second, to the conditions 
of ascertainment (jnapti) of truth and falsity. 


Generally speaking, two possible answers may be given to 
the above two questions. First, it may be said that knowledge 
is both made and ascertained to be valid or invalid by the same 
conditions which bring about that knowledg e (jánasámagri). 
Becondly, it may be said that the truth or falsitv of knowledge 
is both constituted and known by external conditions. On the 
first alternative, both truth and error will be self-evident 
(svatah). On the second alternative, neither truth nor false- 
eset de (pend. Or, v diam nay be mal 
| ng else (paratah). Or, a distinction 1 e 
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order and say that while falsity is self-evident (svatah), truth 
requires evidence or proof by external conditions (paratah). 

Thus we come upon four alternative solutions of the 
problems set forth above. Wach of these has been adopted and 
supported by one or other of the systems of Indian philosophy. 
The Sankhya accepts the first alternative, namely, that both the 
validity and invalidity of knowledge are self-evident. The Nyays 
is generally favour of the second, viz. that neither validity 
nor invalidity is self-evident, but that both are constituted and 
known by external conditions. The Buddhas support the 
view that falsity is self-evident in knowledge and that external 
conditions are necessary for truth, if there be any. The 
Mimarhsa and the Vedanta advocate the theory that all know- 
ledge has self-evident validity, while falsehood is due to certain 
extrinsic conditions.’ 


2. The Nyáya theory of extrinsic validity and invalidity 


According to the Nyáya, knowledge is just the manifestation 
(prakdga) of objects. As such, it is neutral to truth and false- 
hood. No knowledge is true or false on its own account. t.e. 
simply because it is produced by certain specific causes 
(jAdnasdmagr). The truth and falsity of knowledge depend 
respectively on its conformity and non-conformity to objects or 
facts. A knowledge is true when it corresponds to the real 
nature .and relations of its object; if not, it becomes fasle, 
povided it claims to be true. Thus truth and falsity are 
characters that appear to be added to knowledge which ıs 
indifferent to both, but may have either, acording to special 
cireumstances. Hence the conditions of the validity or invali- 
dity of knowledge must be different from and other than the 
conditions of the knowledge itself. If knowledge and its 
validity were conditioned by the same conditions, then error 
too would become valid knowledge. Even error is a form of 
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knowledge and is conditioned by the conditions of that know- 
ledge. Hence it should be as good as valid knowledge. That is, 
the validity of knowledge being conditioned by the conditions of 
knowledge itself, there cannot be any false knowledge. On the 
other hand, if knowledge and its invalidity were due to the same 
conditions, there can be no valid knowledge. Hence we must 
admit that the truth and falsity of knowledge are due t^ 
different’ special conditions other than the conditions or specific 
causes of knowledge itself. 

What then are the special conditions of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge? According to the Nvaya, the validity 
of knowledge is due to the efficiency of the conditions of know- 
ledge (kdranaguna), while its invalidity is due to some deficiency 
m those conditions (kd@ranadoga). The efficiency or deficiency of 
the conditions is constituted by certain positive factors. We 
cannot say that the efficiency of the conditions of knowledge 
is simply the absence of defects in them (dosgdbhdva), or that 
their deficiency means only the absence of efficient conditions 
(qunábháva). Both efficiency and dificiency stand for certain 
special positive conditions which modify the general conditions 
of knowledge and make it true and false respectively. In fact, 
the specific character of an effect (küryavisega) is to be explained 
by some specific character of the cause (hkdranavisesa). Truth 
as a specific character of some knowledge and falsity as another 
specific character of some other knowledge must therefore 
be due to different specific characters of the general conditions 
of knowledge. Thus the contact of a sense organ with an 
object is the general condition of perception. But its validity 
depends on such special conditions as the health of the sense 
organ, nearness of the object, sufficient light and sense-object 
contact. On the contrary, perception is invalid when its general 
conditions are modified or vitiated by such other special conditions 
as disease, distance, darkness and slender sense-object cantact - 
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Sunilar is the case with inference and other kinds of knowledge. 
Hence both the validity and invalidity of knowledge are conditioned 
by extrinsic conditions other than the conditions of knowledge itself 
(paratah utpattih). 

Next we come to tbe question of the ascertainment of 
validity and invalidity (prámányá-prüámányaniscaya). How is 
the validity or invalidity of knowledge known? Are they known 
by the same conditions that constitute knowledge or by any other 
external conditions? Generally speaking, the Naiyüyikas main- 
tain that the truth and falsity of knowledge are known by certain 
external conditions other than the conditions of knowledge itself 
(paratah  prüámányáprámányajtapti)). If the validity of know- 
ledge be known intrinsically by the conditions of knowledge itself, 
there can be no doubt with regard to the validity of any 
knowledge. On the other hand, if the knowledge of invalidity 
be due to the conditions of knowledge itself, there can be no 
wrong action. That is, if truth be self-evident, there need be no 
doubt and dispute about knowledge, and if falsehood be self. 
evident, there should be no illusion and disappointment. In fact, 
neither truth nor falsehood is known to belong to knowledge just 
at the time we have that knowledge. As a general rule, the 
validity or invalidity of knowledge is known some time after the 
knowledge itself has appeared.' 

What, then, are the external conditions of the knowledge of 
validity or invalidity of knowledge? The Naiyáyikas answer 
that both are known by inference. While knowledge may be 
internally perceived, its validity or invalidity is to be inferred 
from such extrinsic conditions as its capacity or imeapacity to 
produce successful activity (praerttisámarthya). Knowledge is 
known to be valid when it leads to successful activity in relation 
to its object. We know objects by means of perception, 
inference, etc. This knowledge sets up certain psycho-physical 
reactions (pravytti) in the knowing subject. The success of these 
reactions, f.e. their being duly connected with the expected 
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object, is tbe evidence for the truth of the knowledge. Men 
somietines act on wrong knowledge under the belief that it is 
true and arises out of valid conditions. The reason for this 
confusion between true and false knowledge is some point of 
similarity between the two. Even wrong knownledge is as good 
a cognition of objects with their general characters (sdmdnya- 
paricchedaka) as right knowledge is such. So one is apt to be 
mistaken for the other. But in such cases what distinguishes 
valid knowledge from the invalid is the test of successful activity. 
A valid knowledge not only gives us a cognition of some object, 
but also leads to successful actions on the part of the knowing 
subject. An invalid knowledge, on the other hand, vives us a 
cognition of objects indeed, but it fails to lead to successful 
activity. If our knowledge does not correspond to its object, 
it cannot be practically efficient in relation to it. In the cases 
of illusion, hallucination, dream, etc., our knowledge cannot 
be the basis of eifective actions. The Naivàyikas therefore, 
conclude that the truth of knowledge is not self-evident in it, 
but a8 evidenced or known by inference from successful activity. 
By successful activity, they mean the volitional experiences 
(arthakriyajidna) ot the expected object (phalajadna). The 
perception of water in a certain place is known to be true 
when by acting on that perception we meet with the expected 
water. Contrariwise, a knowledge is known to be invalid, 
when it is contradicted by subsequent volitional experiences 
(pracyttivisarivada), That is, the invalidity of knowledge is 
inferred from the failure of the practical activities based on it. 
The perception of silver in a shell is known to be illusory because 
the act of picking it up does not give the expected silver. 
Hence pravritisamarihya means that the object as cognised is 
found present when acted upon by us, te. it is given to volitional 
experience just as it was given to the corresponding cognitive 
experience.' 

In the case of the knowledge of familiar objects 
(abhydsadasajnana), we do not require the test of successful 
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activity or conative satisfaction (pravrttisãmarthya). ln this 
case it may seem at first sight that the validity or invalidity of 
knowledge is self-evident (sratah). A habitual experience is 
known to be valid or invalid even before we proceed to act upon 
it and see if it leads to the expected object or not. It would 
therefore seem that the validity or invalidity of habitual experience 
need not be known by any inference and, as such, is self- 
evident. But here the Naiyàyikas point out that it is a contra- 
diction to say that the truth of the familiar is self-evident. The 
knowledge of the validity of familiar knowledge is conditioned 
by the conditions of its familiarity. The familiarity of knowledge 
means its similarity to previous knowledge. Hence if we have 
ascertained the validity of the previous knowledge, we may 
very well know the validity of the present familiar knowledge 
by an inference based on its similarity to the former (tajjátiyatva). 
What happens here is that the previous verification of knowledge 
by conative satisfaction becomes a determinant of similar 
subsequent knowledge. This shows that the validity or invalidity 
of such knowledge as is not new is known by inference based on 
essential similarity or generic identity. ‘This inference is, in 
most cases, implicit and unconscious. But it is never absent. 
We may put it explicitly in the form of a syllogism like this: 
‘ All knowledge of a known character is valid; this knowledge is 
of that character; therefore this is valid.’ So too, mutatis 
mutandis, for the inference by which we know the invalidity of 
the knowledge of familiar objects." Hence the Natyayikas 
conclude that knowledge is both made true or false, and known 
to be true or false by certain external conditions other than those 
conditioning the knowledge itself. 


3. Objeations to the theory answered by the Nydya 


According to the Nyaya, knowledge is not ascertained as 
true or false at its very inception. To have knowledge is not, 
at the same time, to know it as true or false. The validity or 
invalidity of knowledge is first known by us when we act upon 


1 NM., p. 174. 
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that knowledge and see if the action is successful or not. But 
with regard to the test of conative satisfaction (pravrttisámar- 
thya) as a condition of the knowledge of the validity of know- 
ledge, it may be asked: how do we know that the feeling of 
satisfaction is true and not false? The perception of water, for 
examples, is to be known as valid when it leads to the volitional 
experience of the expected results (arthakriyakhyaphalajnána). 
But how do we know that the volitional experience is valid? 
Does it not require to be validated by other conditions? If it 
does, there will be no end of the process of validation and the 
first perception of water cannot be completely verified.* 

To this question the Naiyüyikas give two answers. First, 
it has been said that the experience of expected objects 
(phalajiána) does not ordinarily require any test of its validity, 
because there is no doubt about it or because there is the fulfil- 
ment of our purpose in it. As for instance, the first perception 
of water in a mirage requires to be tested because we have doubts 
about its validity, but that of a man going into water need not 
be further tested, since it is not infected by any doubt and it fulfils 
the man's expectations. 

Secondly, the volitional experience of expected objects 
may, if necessary, be verified by certain special characteristics 
of it. Thus the visual perception of water may be validated 
by the expected tactual sensations of it, and the latter may be 
further confirmed by the experiences of bathing, washing. 
drinking, etc., which are usually associated with water. It may 
be urged here that a man has the whole series of experiences 
even in a dream. Hence it is at least theoretically possible that 
the first volitional experiences of water as well as those of its 
usual associates are as invalid as dream experiences. According 
to the Naiyüyikas, this hypothesis is untenable. There is an 
obvious distinction between dream consciousness and waking 
experience. While the latter is clear and distinct, the former i« 
f confused and — Dreams. have not the order and uni- 
 formity of our waking experiences. ‘Dream experience is eon- 
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tradicted by waking perceptions. There cannot be any retros- 
pection of dream cognitions (anucyavasdya). What is cognised 
in dream cannot be the object of a later dream cognition as 
something that was cognised. In dream all things may be seen 
but none remembered as what has been previously seen. Hence 
the waking volitional experiences cannot be reduced to dream." 
The second objection against the N yāya theory of extrinsic 
validity is that it involves the fallacy of reasoning in a circle 
(parasparāsraya). The knowledge of the validity of knowledge 
is said to be conditioned by successful activity, which, in its 
turn, depends on the knowledge of validity. Successful activits 
depends on two conditions. First, it depends on a true knowledge 
of objects. Any knowledge of objects cannot make our actions 
successful. If it were so, even a wrong cognition of silver 
should lead to the actual attainment of it. Hence successful 
activity must always be due to a true knowledge of objects. 
Secondly, successful activity requires a right understanding of 
those objects as means to some end or good. We strive for 
certain objects only when we know them as the necessary con- 
ditions of realising some good. Such knowledge may, of course, 
be derived from inference. If the present objects are similar 
to other things which proved to be effective means in the past. 
we infer that these too will serve as means to the present end. 
This then implies that successful activity requires a valid 
knowledge of objects as means to some good. But we cannot 
know that we have a valid knowledge of objects unless we 
already know what the validity of knowledge means. Hence 
it seems that successful activity depends on the knowledge of 
validity, while the knowledge of validitv depends on successful 
activity. The two being thus necessarily interdependent ; 
neither can be made the ground of the other, and so the validity 
of knowledge can never be known.’ 
The Naiyàyikas meet the above objection with a just 
recognition of the difficulties raised in it. According to them, 
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the validity of knowledge is not self-evident, but must be as- 
certained from certain external conditions. In the case of new 
objects of experience, such conditins are to be found in the 
success Of the practical activities based on any knowledge. 
The validity of knowledge is to be known from its capacity to 
produce successful activity. Hence prior to any conative 
verification, the validity of knowledge remains doubtful. It is 
also true that a valid knowledge of objects is the basis of our 
successful actions in relation to them. An action cannot lead 
to the expected results unless it is grounded on a true knowledge 
of some objects as means to some end. 

So far the Naivüyikas admit the contention of the critics. 
But they point out that this does not lead to the conclusion 
drawn by them. It does not follow that there can be no 
suecessful activity without prior knowledge of the validity of 
knowledge. A true knowledge of objects is by no means the 
necessary condition of our action (praet) in relation to them. 
Any knowledge of objects, right or wrong, is the sufficient 
ground for producing certain modes of action on the part of 
the knowing subjects. What happens generally is that we act 
even in the midst of uncertainty and that while acting we may 
have doubts as to the success of our actions. Even if it be 
true that to act for ends we must adopt means, it is not always 
necessary that we must have a true knowledge of the means 
of actions. A mere belief in the means as means will suffice 
for any voluntary actions.’ Again, successful activity may 
be dependent on a valid knowledge of objects. But this does 
nof mean that we musf have a knowledge of the validity of the 
knowledge, by which it is conditioned. To act successfully we 
must have true knowledge as the basis of our activity. But 
we may have true knowledge even when we do not know ‘that 
it is true. To have true 9 leno inl ge is not ——— to know. the 
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Hence it follows that we can act when we have some know- 
ledge of an object. The knowledge, by which our action is 
conditioned, may be true or false without our knowing it as 
true or false. If then we find that tbe action is successful, 
we come to know that the knowledge, on which it was based, 
is true. If, however, the action becomes unsuccessful, we are 
convinced that the knowledge, on which it was grounded, must 
have been false. All that is necessary for our actions is that 
we must believe in what we know, and not that we must verify 
it as true before we proceed to act. 

When we have ascertained the validity of knowledge in 
some cases, some perceptions and inferences, we may in other 
smilar cases act with an assurance that we have a true know- 
ledge of some objects and that the means of our actions are 
efficient. Here a present knowledge, a new perception or 
inference, is known to be valid by reason of its essential similarity 
with some past valid knowledge. So it may be said that 
prior to successful activity we know the validity of our know- 
ledge. But even here it should be noted that the knowledge 
of validity is not the determinant or the cause (prayojaka) of 
practical activity. Such knowledge may precede activity but 
it is not a necessary condition of practical activity. If in the 
face of this, the critic insists that no successful activity is 
possible without previous knowledge of validity, the reply is 
that the critical activity itself must stop. The critic cannot be 
sure of the validity of his contention without the attainment 
of success. Hence if the attainment of success presupposes 
knowledge of validity, there cannot be any contention at all. 
The contending will can have no logical justification. There 
is, therefore, no necessity of the knowledge of validity either 
for activity as such or for successful activity. The latter does 
not presuppose the former. Hence there is no fallacy of 
circular reasoning involved in the view that successful activity is 
the test of thé truth of knowledge. 

The third objection against the Nyàya view of extrinsic 
validity is that it involves the fallacy. of argumentum ad 
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'nfinieum (anavasthd). If the validity of a knowledge is to 
be known from an external source, i.e. by means of some other 
knowledge, then we shall have to prove the validating know 
ledge on other external grounds, and so on ad infinitum. ‘Thus 
we are to sav that the validity of perception is known by 
mierence, that ol inference bv com parison (upamaána), that 
of the last by testimony, and that of testimony by still other 
methods of knowledge. Hence the methods of knowledge 
must be innumerable. It may be said that to prove the 
validity of knowledge we need not go bevond the four methods. 
but prove one individual perception or inference by another 
perception or inference. Even then we cannot avoid the 
difheultv of infinite regress. What will happen is that within 
the circle of the four methods of the Nyüya, the process of 
validation of one knowledge bw another wil go on for ever. 
Thus the perception of water may be konwn to be valid by 
inference from successful activity or essential similarity. But 
how are we to know the validity of the validating inference? 
It must be bv some other perception or inference, and so on 
ad infinitum. To avoid this difficulty the Natvavikas cannot 
say that while the validity of the primary knowledge is estab- 
lished by the secondary, that of the latter is self-evident, and 


so requires no verification. If the truth of the secondary. 


knowledge be self-evident, there is nothing to prevent the 
primary knowledge from having self-evident waliditv. 
Further, it will involve a surrender of the Naiyayika position 
that the validity of all knowledge is constituted and ascertained 
bv external conditions. Hence it seems that on the Nyüva 
theorv of validity, the process of the verification of knowledge 
wil go on as an infinite chain of arguments, in which every 
link will hang on the next, but the last link is never to be found 
fanddtparam para)." 

To this the  Naiyüvikas reply that the validity of a know- 
ledge must be known by extrinsic conditions wherever it is 
necessary to know it at all. But it is not always necessary to 
! TO. T. pp. 276-77; NM.. pp. 167 f. 
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ascertain the validity of a knowledge. lt becomes necessary when 
any doubt as to its validity actually arises. Thus when we have 
the visual perception of water and have any doubt abont its 
validity, we do, of course, ascertain it by inference from some 
successiul activity, ie. by touching or drinking the water. But 
the validity of the verifying experience requires no further exami- 
nation or proof. There being no doubt about its validity we do 
not ieel any necessity to prove or ascertain it. Hence the tactual 
perception of water validates the visual perception of it even when 
there is no ascertainment of its own validity. When, however, we 
have any doubt about the validity of the tactual perception, 
we must establish it by other external conditions, such as the 
corroborating testimony of different persons. Thus it follows 
that to know the validity of a knowledge by external grounds, it 
is not necessary to know the validity of those grounds so long as 
they stand undoubted and uncontradicted (samsayabhdea). 1f 
any one still doubts that the validating ground may itself be 
valid or not, then we have an unmeaning, motiveless doubt which 
has no place in logic.' 

Lastly, the Nyàya discusses the sceptical contention that 
there cannot be any valid knowledge. By valid knowledge 
is meant such knowledge of objects as is due to some method 
of knowledge (pramdna). But how is knowledge related to 
its object in the order of time? Does it precede or succeed or 
synchronize with the existence of its object (prameya)? Konow- 
ledge cannot be said to precede its object, since no knowledge 
appears except as the knowledge of some object. Nor can 
we say that knowledge succeeds or follows its object. A thing 
becomes an object to us in so far as it is known. There can 
be no Object which is not the object of some knowledge. With- 
out knowledge there is no object. If a thing can be an object 
independently of knowledge, there is no need of a method of 
knowledge for it. Nor, again, can we say that knowledge and 
the objects of knowledge co-exist in time. If that were so, all 


t NM., p 173; TC., I, pp. 277.79, 9823 f, 
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objeets of the world will be known at the same tune, and there 
can be no desire to increase our knowledge of things. Further, 
this will contradict the Nyüya view of the serial order of cognitions, 
from which the existence of manas or the internal sense is 
inferred. Hence it follows that there can be neither knowledge 
nor a method of knowledge (pramdna).' 

This is the sceptical objection against the possibility of 
knowledge as such. It denies the possibility of knowledge on 
the ground that the reference of knowledge to its object is. in- 
explicable in the order of time. To this we may, of course, 
say with T. H. Green that, even if knowledge be taken as an event 
in time, its reference to the object is timeless, so that the 
question of the temporal relation between knowledge and. its 
object does not arise. The Naiyüyikas, however, admit that 
knowledge refers to its object in the order of time. But they 
point out that the temporal order between knowledge and its 
object is indeterminate. It is not the case that knowledge 
must have a fixed temporal order of priority or posteriority or 
simultaneity with its object. Knowledge arises out of certain 
causes and refers to some objects. In some cases knowledge 
precedes the existence of its object, as when we know something 
that is to happen in the future. In other cases the object às 
a physical thing or event may be said to precede our knowledge 
of it, as when we know that something was or had happened 
in the past. In still other cases knowledge and its object may 
be said to co-exist or to appear simultaneously in time. This 
is illustrated by the perception of present facts and still better, 
by introspective knowledge of mental contents. Hence the 
Naiyayikas maintain that the time-relation between knowledge 
and its object cannot be objectively determined as something 

| unalterably fixed like that between cause and effect. It is à 
j variable relation which is to be determined as of this or that 
T Kind by actual observation of the instance of knowledge in 
question. In fact, the same thing can, in different cases, be 
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called the knowledge of object (pramá), the object of know- 
ledge (prameya) and the operative cause of knowledge (pra- 
mäna), just as the same word may be subject and predicate in 
different relations and positions. Hence the question of the 
tune-relation between knowledge and the object of knowledge 
does not necessarily lead to the denial of all knowledge. 
Further, scepticism, if it is to be consistent, cannot really 
deny the possibility of knowledge. To deny knowledge is to 
disbelieve it. But to. disbelieve is to know that something is 
not true. Hence the denial of knowledge must have a posi- 
tive basis in some kind of knowledge. But it is a contra- 
diction to deny knowledge by means of knowledge. This is the 
Naiyivika’s reductio ad absurdum of scepticism.’ 


4. Criticism of the Sánkhya view of intrinsic validity 


and invalidity 


According to the Sanikhya, truth and falsity are inherent 
in knowledge. A knowledge is both made true or false and 
known to be true or false by the conditions of the knowledge 
itself. Validity and invalidity cannot be produced in any 
knowledge ab extra, but must belong to it ab initio. The 
one is as much intrinsic or internally conditioned as the 
other. Hence knowledge must have validity or invalidity 
on its own account and, as such, these must be self-evident. 
This view follows from the Sünkhya theory of the pre-existence 
of effects (satharyavdda). According to this, causation is 
only manifestation of the effect that potentially pre-exists in the 
constitutive cause. A cause can produce only that effect which is 
inherent in the causal complex. Otherwise, any cause will 
produce any effect, even the unreal and the fictitious, Hence 
the validity or invalidity of cognitions as causally determined 
effects must be regarded as somehow inherent in the cog- 
nitions. This means that validity and invalidity are inherent 
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in knowledge. Thus the validity and invalidity of knowledge are 
«elf-evident.' 

The Sinkhya view has been criticised by the Nyāya and 
the  Mimáimsa. The latter points ont that the theory of 
causality, on which the Sànkhya view of the validity and 
invalidity of knowledge rests, is itself untenable. Causation 
or effeetuation has no meaning if what is caused is pre-existent 
and so need not really be caused or produced. Causation 
must be a process of real effectuation, i.e. it must be the 
production of the new or the previously non-existent effect. 
Farther, it is a contradiction to say that both validity and 
invalidity belong to the same thing, namely, knowledge. 
How can such contradictory characters belong to the same 
thing? It cannot be said that while validity is intrinsic to 
valid knowledge, invalidity is intrinsic to invalid knowledge. 
Apart from any external conditions, a knowledge cannot 
determine itself either as valid or invalid. If validity and 
invalidity are equally intrinsic to knowledge, it must have 
both at the same time. ‘The Naivayikas reject the Sankhya 
view on the ground that it fails to account for ‘the failure of 
practical activities (pravyttivisamvdda). If the validity of 
knowledge be self-evident, there cannot be unsuccessful 
activity. If its invalidity be self-evident, there cannot be 
any activity at all. The cognition of silver in a shell must 
be either valid or invalid. If it is valid and known to be 
valid by itself, then the act of picking it up should not lead 
io disappointment. On the other hand, if it is invalid and 
known to be invalid by itself, no one should strive to pick it 
up. But illusions and disappointments are ordinary and frequent 
experiences of life. Hence neither the validity nor the invalidity 
of knowledge is intrinsic and self-evident.’ 


1 SD, & SC., p. 20; NM.. p. 160. 
b SD. & RC.. pp- 90.01: Manameyoday - p- 75. ' x^ i 
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5. Criticism of the Buddha theory of intrinsic invalidity 
and extrinste validity 


According to the Buddhists, all knowledge is invalid by 
its very nature. The validity of knowledge consia#’s in its 
capacity to produce successful action. Hence prior to any 
successful activity every knowledge is to be treated as invalid. 
We cannot say that validity belongs to knowledge 
simply because it has come to be, or has appeared. In that 
case, error will have to be regarded «as valid knowledge 
because error too appears as a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge has been produced does not necessarily mean that 
there is in it a true cognition of the object, since the 
knowledge is liable to contradiction. Hence we are to say 
that invalidity belongs to knowledge at its inception, and tts 
validity is due to the negation of invalidity by external 
conditions. In fact, the question of truth and falsity 
does not arise so long as we are concerned with mere belief. 
We may know things and believe in them without knowing 
whether the belief is true or false. The question of the 
validity of knowledge arises first when a certam belief 
is contradicted and we apprehend its invalidity. Hence in logic 
we must start with the invalidity of knowledge. 

From a sceptical or rather critical standpoint, the Buddhists 
take all knowledge as intrinsically invalid and treat 
validity as an extrinsic character which knowledge comes to 
have by way of conative verification (pravrttisdmarthya). 
According to them, the truth of knowledge is constituted by 
successful activity. Hence it follows that prior to successful 
activity, knowledge is not-true. When any knowledge 
leads to successful activity we know that it is not not-ture, 
ie. it is true. So the Buddhists give a negative definition | 
of truth as what is not false (avisarneddakam) and conclude that 
falsity is intrinsic and truth extrinsic to knowledge." 


! NRT.. pp. 9 f. 
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The Natyayikas reject the Bauddha view of intrinsic 
invalidity on the ground that it cannot account for unsuc- 
cessful practical activity (pravsttivisamvdda). If the invalidity 
of knowledge be self-evident, why should a man run 
after the false, knowing that it is false. Hence there cannot 
be any practical reaction in connection with illusion. 
Agam, if the invalidity of knowledge be due to defects in 
the conditions of knowledge and be known through contra- 
diction, i cannot be held that it is intrinsically conditioned 
and self-evident. That invalidity is due to certain extra 
conditions (kdranadoga) must needs be admitted. Tnvalidits 
is not merely the absence of validity, but a positive character 
of such forms of knowledge as doubt and error. Hence it 
must be due to some positive conditions other than the 
causes Of knowledge. As such invalidity is not intrinsic to 
knowledge.’ 


6. Crëreism of the Mimdmed theory of intrinsic validity 
and extrinsic mvalidity 


According to the Mmnnámsá and the Vedanta, the validity 
of knowledge is due to conditions that are intrinsic to 
knowledge, and the knowledge of validity is due to the 
conditions of knowledge itself. This means that knowledge 
is both made valid and known to be valid by its own intrinsic 
conditions. 

Tt is the very nature of knowledge to reveal its object. 
There is no knowledge which does not manifest the nature 
of some object. Hence it follows that knowledge requires 
no other conditions than itself in order to reveal its object. 
It cannot fail to give us truth if it is to be knowledge at all. 
For, how can it reveal its object without being true? So we 
see that knowledge must be valid by its very nature, f.e. 
the very conditions which condition knowledge must also 
condition its validitv. It cannot be said that knowledge is a 


1 NM., pp. 160, 160; &D., p. 21. 
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neutral cognition and that validity and 


invalidity are its 
adventitious characters. 


There is no such thing as a neutral 
or characterless cognition. Every cognition must be 
valid or invalid. There is no third alternative here. 
which is neither valid nor invalid is 
fiction. As for doubt (samsaya), 


either 
A cognition 
not a fact but a 
we are to say that it is 
not a neutral cognition, but a form of invalid knowledge. 
Further, if Knowledge is not valid on its own account, it can 
never be made valid on account of any external condition. 
For the validating condition must itself be validated 
by other conditions, and these. again by still other 
conditions and so on ad infinitum. This means that the 
validity of knowledge cannot be finally established. Hence 
we must either sav that knowledge is valid by its very 
nature or deny that there is any valid knowledge at all. The 
validity of knowledge must thus be conditioned hy the 
conditions of knowlegde itself, it must be intrimsie to 
knowledge. The only external condition for validity is the 
negative one of the absence of vitiating factors (dosdbhdra). 
But this does not mean that validity is externally conditioned, 
since the absence of a thing is not a positive factor that contri. 
butes anvthing towards the validitv of knowledge. The absence 
of vitiating conditions accounts for the absence of invalidity 
and not for the positive fact of validity. There is no evidence 
for any positive external condition like special efficacy of the 
conditions of knowledge (hkdarakdatirtktatadqataquia). So we are 
to say that the validity of knowledge is due to the conditions of 
knowledge itself (srarfipasthitahetuja), i.e. it is intrinsic fo 
knowledge.’ 


Similarly, the validity of knowledge must be known from 
the conditions of knowledge itself. A true knowledge is by 
itself known to be true. If does not require anything else to 


“> 
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show its truth. In fact, the truth of knowledge cannot be known 
from any external condition. We cannot know it from any 
special efficacy in the conditions of knowledge (kdranaguna). 
There is no such thing us a special potency of the causes of 
knowledge. Even if there were such a thing, it cannot be 
known, since it must pertain to the sense-organs and, as such, 
must be supersensible. Nor can we know validity from the 
experience of non-contradiction (bddhakdbhdvainanu). Non- 
contradiction cannot be a test of the truth of knowledge. When 
Wwe speak of non -copnt rad ict IOn we must miean el ther of two 
things, namely, that there is no contradiction for the present 
or that there cannot be a contradiction at any time. But to 
know that there is non-contradiction for the present is not to 
know that the knowlegde must be valid. For what is not now 
contradicted may be and often is contradicted in the future. 
That there cannot be a contradiction at any time is what we can 
never know unless we become omniscient. Absolute non-con- 
tradiction is, therefore, an impracticable test of truth. Nor agam 
can the validity of knowledge be known from its coherence with 
some other knowledge (samiedda). For this will lead to infinite 
regress. How can we know that there is real coherence between 
two cases of knowledge? How again do we know that the 
second knowledge, with which the first coheres and by which 
it is tested, is itself valid? To prove the validity of the second 
we must show its coherence with a third and so on ad infinitum. 
Or, if we stop anywhere and say that the last knowledge or 
the system of knowledge as a whole has self-evident validity, 
there is no reason why the first knowledge cannot be said to 
have the same self-evident truth. Tt cannot also be said that 
the coherence of knowledge consists in the volitional experience 
of expected results. The mere experience of desired objects 
is no evidence of the validity of knowledge. In dream we 
have vivid experiences of many desired things. This however 
does not make dream a valid knowledge at all. Thus we see 
thaf there cannot be any extraneous test of the validity of 
Knowledge, like correspondence, coherence, mon-contradiction 
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or pragmatic utility. Hence knowledge must test or certify 
its own truth, i.e. the validity of knowledge is self-evident.' 

As to invalidity or falsity, the  Mimümsakas and the 
Vedāntisis hold that it is extrinsic to knowledge. While truth 


is organic to knowledge, falsity 


is accidental and externally 
conditioned, 


Thus the invalidity of knowledge is due to some 
defects in the conditions of knowledge (kdranadoga). 


It is only 
when certain defects vitiate its 


natural conditions that 
knowledge fails in its purpose, namely, the attainment of truth. 
So invalidity is conditioned by conditions other than those of 
the knowledge itself. Similarly, the knowledge of invalidity 
depends on such external conditions as the experience of econ- 
tradiction and the knowledge of vitiating conditions. This 
means that knowledge per se is valid. If in any case it ts 
rejected as false, that is only because it fails to lead up to certain 
expected results (o/paritaryavahdraja), and not because it 
to reveal its object. Every knowledge is 
When any knowledge is, as a 


fails 
intrinsically valid, 
matter of practical usage 
(wyavahdra), called false, that is either because it is contradicted 
by some other knowledge or because it is perceived to arise 
from certain defects in its. natural conditions. The invalidity 
of knowledge is thus both constitute] and known by external 
conditions other than the conditions of knowledge itself.” 

In some cases it may so happen that when one knowledge 
is contradicted by another, we may have some doubt with 
regard to the second invalidating knowledge and require a 
third knowledge to resolve the doubt. But even here we aure 
not involved in an infinite regress and bound to give up the 
idea of the intrinsic validity of knowledge. If the third knowledge 
is consistent with ‘the first, then the intrinsic vahdity of the 
latter remains established as before. What the third knowledge 
does is not to validate the first by reason of its coherence 
with it, but to dispel the false doubt raised by the second con- 
tradicting knowledge. If, on the other hand, the third is con- 
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sistent with the second, it confirms the sense of contradiction 
and the first is known to be invalid. Here the invalidity of the 
first is known through something other than itself. ‘That the 
third is consistent with the second does not mean that it validates 
the second. It means only that the doubt attaching to 
the second ts dispelled by its coherence with the third. Hence 
it follows that every knowledge validates itself through itself 
and is invalidated by some other knowledge. ‘That is, validity 
in intrinsic to all knowledge, while invalidity is extrinsic and 
accidental, ' 

The Naiyāyikas reject the first part of the Mimārmsā 
theory, namely, that knowledge is both made valid and known 
to be valid by its own intrinsic conditions. The validity of 
knowledge cannot be due to the conditions of knowledge as 
such. If that were so, there could not be any invalid knowledge, 
since even invalid knowledge arises from the conditions ot 
knowledge. In fact, a valid cognition is more than a cognition 
as such. Hence it must be due to some special character 
of the general conditions of knowledge just as an invalid. cognition 
is due to some positive factors that  vitiate the general 
conditions of knowledge. The mere absence of vitiating factors 
cannot account for the positive character of validity. Thus 
the validity of perception is due not merely to the absence of 
vitiating factors like the diseased condition of the sense organ, 
but to such positive factors as the healthy condition of the 
sense organ, etc. Similarly, in all other cases the validity of 
knowledge is due to some special auxiliary conditions in the 
specifie causes of knowledge (kdrayaguya). Such special condi- 
tions may not he always ‘perceived, but they may be known 
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tions. Again, on the Mimàámsà view, all knowledge being 
intrinsically valid, the distinction between truth and falsehood 
becomes insignificant. We should not speak of any knowledge 
as invalid. It cannot be said that when any knowledge turns 
out to be false, it altogether ceases to be knowledge or cognition. 
A wrong knowledge is as good a cognition as a true one. So, 
if cognition per se be true, there cannot be any wrong cognition. 
But that there are wrong cognitions, illusions, and hallucinations 
ig an undeniable fact. So it must be admitted that both validity 
and invalidity are externally conditioned.’ 

Similarly, no knowledge is by itself known to be valid, 
i.c. the validity of knowledge is not self-evident. Thus the 
cognition of blue does not cognise its truth or validity at the 
same time that it cognises the blue colour. It does not even 
cognise itself immediately as a cognition of blue, far less as a 
valid cognition of blue. On the Bhitta view, a cognition is not 
immediately cognised, but is known mediately by inference. 
If so, the validity of knowledge cannot be immediately known by 
itself. Nor can we say that with every cognition there follows 
immediately another cognition which cognises the validity of the 
first. With the perception of blue, for example, we do not find 
another cognition immediately following it and cognising its 
validity or invalidity. There is no introspective evidence for a 
secondary cognition of validity appearing immediately after the 
primary cognition of an object. Even if there were such, the 
validity of knowledge will not be self-evident but evidenced by 
another knowledge. Further, if the invalidity of knowledge be 
known from its contradiction, we are fo say that its validity is 
known from the absence of contradiction. On the other hand, 
if we accept the Prübhükara view that knowledge is self-manifest 
and guarantees its own truth without reference to anything else. 


iwe do not see how there can be doubt and suspicion, or how 


there can be any failure of practical activity. Since validity is 
inherent and self-evident in knowledge, every knowledge mms! 
carry in it an assurance of its truth and we should have no 


3 NM., pp. 170-71; SM., 131-38. 
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doubt. Similarly, every knowledge being true and known to be 
true by itself, there cannot be any disappointment in practical 
life. But doubts and disappointments are very common 
experiences of life. If it be said that doubt arises out of contra- 
diction between two cognitions and is resolved by a third 
cognition, we are forced to give up the idea of self-evident 
validity. The third cognition may not constitute the validity of 
the first by reason of its coherence with it, but it at least 
conditions our knowledge of its validity. So the validity of one 
knowledge is known by another knowledge. In fact knowledge 
only reveals its object. To know that it is valid, i.e. it truly 
reveals the object, we must have some extraneous test like 
coherence with volitional experience or some accredited past 
knowledge. Hence the validity of knowledge must be known 
from external conditions.' 

It will appear from the above discussion that the Naiyayikas 
are not prepared to accept the theory of intrinsic validity. That 
truth is intrinsic to and self-evident in all knowledge is not 
admitted by them. But that the truth of some cases of know- 
ledge is self-evident is admitted by some Naiyiyikas. There is 
on this point a difference of opinion between the ancient and the 
modern exponents of the Nyàya. The older Naiyüyikas insist 
that a proof of the validity of any knowledge requires the 
exclusion of other suggested possibilities contrary to it. Hence 
we find that they try to establish the validity of every know- 
ledge by external grounds, even at the risk of an infinite regress. 
To prove the validity of knowledge we need not go beyond 
perception, inference, comparison and testimony. But one 
perception or inference must be proved by another individual 
perception or inference. Hence the same knowledge may some- 
times be proved by another and sometimes taken to prove 
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Later Naiyayikas, however, do not insist that every know- 
ledge must be tested and proved beíore we can accept its validity. 
According to them, the validity of knowledge need not be 
proved i£ there is not the slightest doubt about it (samsgayd- 
bidoa). its validity is practically sell-evident so long as it is 
not contradicted. A motiveless doubt of a possible contradiction 
is of no account. ‘Lo say that a knowledge is evidently valid it 
is nob necessary to prove its infallibility or to exclude all other 
possibilities contrary to it. So, if there be such knowledge as 
cannot reasonably be doubted we are to say that it has self- 
evident truth. Of course, when any doubt or dispute arises as 
to its truth, we must prove it by some extraneous test. Among 
such cases ol knowledge the Naiyàyikas include logical inference 
and comparison, and cognition of the resemblance between two 
cognitions  (JRanagatasadrsyajtdna), cognition of cognition or 
selt-consciousness (anucvyacasdya), and cognition of anything as 
something or as a mere subject (dharmijüdna). Inference and 
comparison (upamdna) as logical methods are based on some 
necessary relation between two terms, namely, a mark and the 
marked (hetu and sddhya), a name and its denotation (samjna 
and samjni) respectively. Hence knowledge by inference and 
comparison is known as necessary knowledge. ‘hese become 
the contents of self-conscious knowledge and, as such, their 
validity is self-evident. Similarly, thé cognition of a cognition 
or awareness of awareness, the cognition of the similarity 
between cognitions and the cognition of anything as a mere 
subject are all cases of self-conscious knowledge. In these we 
not only know something but also know that we know it. That 
is, we know that something is known. Hence these cases of 
knowledge also are necessary knowledge having self-evident 


validity.’ 
In the case of sense-perception and testimony, however, 
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there cannot be any self-evident validity. These are not based 
on any necessary relation between two terms. There is no 
necessary relation between sense-perception and its object or 
between words and their meanings. Hence we cannot say that 
to know anything by external perception or testimony is also to 
know that we know it. These cannot be the contents of self- 
conscious knowledge and their validity is not self-evident.’ 

It should, however, be noted here that with the Naryüyikas 
the self-evident validity of some cases of knowledge does not 
exclude their liability to error. For the Mimarbsaka and the 
Vedantist, the self-evident character of a truth Means its infal- 
libility which excludes the possibility of any falsification, so that 
error pertains nof to truth but to its applications (ryavahara). 
For the  Naiyayikas, however, even necessary truths are 
empirical and so require confirmation by fresh applications (t.e. 
pravrtisdmarthya), whenever necessary. But they are different 
in status from ordinary observation and generalisation. They 
possess the highest degree of certainty which is humanly 
attainable. Still they may change if, as Hobhouse has said, the 
constitution of the world changeth. Hence the Nyàya conception 
of the self-evident validity of some knowledge is different from 


the Mimàrisa and Vedanta view of the self-evident validity of | 


all knowledge. 


+ 


7. Imdian and Western theories of truth 


Here we propose to examine the Indian theories of truth, 
as explained above, in the light of parallel Western theories. 
With regard to truth there are two main questions, namely, how 
truth is constituted, and how truth is known. The first question 
relates to the nature of truth and the answers to it give us the 
definitions of truth. The second question refers to the ascertain- 
ment of truth and the answers to it give us the tests or criteria 
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With regard to these two questions there seem to be two 
possible answers. ‘Thus it may be said that truth is a self-evident 
character of all knowledge. Every knowledge is true and known 
to be true by its very nature. Knowledge does not depend on 
any external conditions either to be made true or to be known 
as true. This is the theory of the intrinsic validity (svatah 
pramdnya) of knowledge as advocated by the Sankbya, Mimarmsa 
and Advaita Vedànta systems of Indian Philosophy. According 
to the last two schools, the truth of knowledge consists just in 
its being uncontradicted (abddhita). The absence of contradic- 
tion, however, is not a positive but a negative condition of truth. 
Knowledge is both made true and known to be true by its own 
internal conditions . It is only falsehood that is externally 
conditioned. So truth is self-evident, while falsity requires to be 
evidenced by external grounds. The Saakhya goes further than 
this. It maintains that both truth and falsehood are internally 
conditioned and immediately known, i.e. are self-evident. 


There is no exact parallel to the above theory of truth in 
Western philosophy. It is true that in modern European philo- 
sophy knowledge, in the strict sense, is always taken to mean 
true belief. But truth or validity is not regarded as intrinsic 
to all knowledge, independently of all external conditions. It 1s 
in the writings of Professor L. A. Reid, a modern realist who 
owns no allegiance to the current schools of realism, that we find 
some approach to the view that truth is organic to knowledge. 
But even Reid makes it conditional on knowledge efficiently 
fulfilling its function, namely, the apprehension of reality as 1b 
is. He thinks that truth is nothing else but knowledge doing 
its job. Thus he says: “Truth is, indeed, simply, .. . the 
quality of knowledge perfectly fulfilling its functions." Again he 
observes: “If knowledge were not transitive, if we were not 
in direct contact, joined with reality, then all our tests, coherence, 
correspondence, and the rest, would be worthless.'' Here truth 


L.A. Reid, Knowledga and Truth, pp. 185, 199, 904. 
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js admitted to be a natural function of knowledge, but not as 
inherent und sell-evident in all knowledge. ln the theory ol 
intuitijonisiu, We find a close approach to the view of seli-evident 
validity. ‘Lo the question. "How do we know that a belief is 
true or valdy intuitionism bas a suuple answer to give, 
namely, that we know it immediately to be such. As Hobhouse 
puts the matter: “‘intuitionism has a royal way ol cutting this, 
and indeed most other knots: for it has but to appeal to a 
perceived necessity, to a ciear idea, to the inconceivability of the 
opposite, all of which may be known by simply attending to our 
own judgment, and its task is done.'"' Among intuitionists, 
Lossky has made an elaborate attempt to show that truth and 
lulsity ure known through an immediate consciousness of their 
objectivity and subjectivity respectively. For him, truth is the 
objective and falsity the subjective appearance of the object. 
But how do we know that the one is objective and the other 
is subjective? he answer given by Lossky as also by Lipps is 
that we have "an immediate consciousness of subjectivity and 
“an immediate consciousness of objectivity’. ‘To quote Lossky's 
own words: "lt is in this consciousness of objectivity and sub- 
jectivity, and not...in the laws of identity, contradiction, and 
excluded muddle, that our thought has a real and immediate guide 
in its search for truth.''* 


lt should be remarked here that the above theories of self- 
evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather jejune and 
untenable solution of the logical problem of truth. They leave 
no room for the- facts of doubt and falsehood in the sphere of 
knowledge. But any theory of truth which fails to explain its 
correlate, namely, falsehood, becomes so far inadequate. 
— makes a confusion between psychological belief and 
ed ertai fically a wrong belief may be as 
or as tone. Büt this does not mean that there is no 
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distinction between the two. Subjective certitude, as such, cannot 
be accepted as a test of truth. It is true that the theory of 
intrinsic validity does not appeal to any test of truth other than 
the truth itself. It assumes that the truth of knowledge is self- 
evident, and that we cannot think of the opposite. In fact, 
however, there is no such self-evident truth. It is only in the 
case of the self that we can speak of self-evidence in this sense. 
The self is a self-manifesting reality. It is manifest even in 
any doubt or denial of its reality. Hence self-evidence belongs 
really to the self only. It is on the analogy of the self that 
we speak of the self-evidence of any other truth. A truth is 
self-evident? in so far as it has the evidence of the self or is evident 
like the self. Bnt as we have jusf said, there is no such 
self-evident truth other than the self itself. In the case of any 
other truth, we can always think of the opposite in a sensible 
way. That‘ two and two make five’ is not as nonsensical as 
* abracadabra '. ven if the opposite of a certain belief be 
inconceivable, it does nof follow that the belief is infallible. 
What was once inconceivable is now not only conceivable but 
perfectly true. Hence we cannot say that self-evident validity is 
intrinsic £o all knowledge. 

The second answer to the question “How is fruth constituted 
and known?" leads us to the theory of exfrinsic validity 
(paratah  prámünya). According to this, the fruth of any 
knowledge is both constituted and known by cerfain external 
conditions. As a general rule, the validifv of knowledge is due 
fo something that is not inherent in it. So also the knowledge 
of validity depends on certain extraneous fests. Validity is thus 
assioned fo one knowledge on the ground of some other know- 
ledge. This is the theory of extrinsic validity as advocated by 
the Nyüva and the Bauddha systems. In Western philosophy, 
the correspondence. the coherence and the pragmatist theories 
af truth all come under the doctrine of exfrinsic validity. In 
each of them the truth of knowledge is made to depend on 


certain external conditions other than the knowledge itself. 
According to almost all realists, old and new, it is correspondence -/ 
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to facts that constitutes both the nature and the test of truth.' 
Of course, some realists differ from this general position and hold a 
different view of the matter. 'Thus Alexander? makes coherence 
the ground of truth. But in speaking of coherence as deter- 
mined by reality, he accepts indirectly the theory of correspon- 
dence. Reid,’ on the other hand, treats correspondence to the 
given only as a test of truth.  Russell* defines truth in terms 
of correspondence and accepts coherence as a test of some truths, 
while others are said to be self-evident. In the philosophy of 
objective idealism,* coherence in the sense of the systematic 
unity of all experiences is made both the ground and the test of 
truth. The truth consists in the coherence of all experiences as 
one self-maintaining and all-inclusive system. It is in this 
sense that Bosanquet* says that ‘the fruth is the whole and it 
is its own criterion. Truth can only be tested by more of itself.’ 
Hence any particular knowledge is true in so far as if is 
consistent with the whole system of experience. On this view, 
the truth of human knowledge becomes relative, since coherence 
as the ideal of the completed system of experience is humanly 
unattainable. For pragmatism,’ fruth is both constituted and 
known by practical utility. The truth of knowledge consists in 
its capacity to produce practically useful consequences. So also 
the method of ascertaining truth is just to follow the practical 
consequences of a belief and see if they have any practical 
value. With this brief statement of the realistic, the idealistic 
and the pragmatist theories of truth, we proceed to examine the 
Buddhist and the Nyàya theories of extrinsic validity. 

From what we have said before it is clear that the 
Buddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and reality. 


* on The New Realism and Essays in Critical Realism. 
. Time and Deity, Vol. TT. np. 251 f. 
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For them, practical efficiency is the test of both truth and 
reality. The real is what possesses practical efficiency 
(arthakriyd) and the true is the useful and so practically efficient 
(arthakriydsdmarthya). But the pragmatic conception — ot 
truth is embarrassed by serious difficulties, The Nyāya criticism 
of the Bauddha conception of pranidna has brought out 
some of these difficulties. Here we may note that to reduce 
the true to the useful is to make it almost meaningless. 
It is by no means the case that truth is only a matter of practical 
utility. The atomic and the electron theories of matter make 
very little difference in our practical life. Similarly, the 
ditterent theories of truth involve no great difference in their 
practical consequences. But in the absence of any other test 
than that of practical utility we cannot say which one is true 
and which is false. Further, there are certain beliefs which 
are admittedly wrong but which are otherwise useful for certain 
purposes of life. But no one would claim any truth for a wrong 
belief on account of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist 
and the pragmatist theories of truth cannot be accepted as sound 
and satisfactory. 

The Nyāya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines the 
correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist theories 
with certain modifications. According to it, the truth of know- 
ledge consists in its correspondence with objective facts, while 
coherence and practical utility are the tests of truth in such 
cases in which we require à test. It defines the truth of 
all knowledge as a correspondence of relations — (tadvat: 
latprakáraka),. ‘To know a thing is to judge it as having such-and- 
such a character. This knowledge of the thing will be true if the 
thing has really such-and-such a character; if not, it will be 
false. The Nyüya view of correspondence is thus different 
from the new realistic idea of structural correspondence or 
identity of contents.‘ That knowledge corresponds to some 
object does not, for the Naiyüyika, mean that the contents 
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of the object bodily enter into consciousness and become iis 
contents, When, for example, I know a table, the table as a 
physical existent does not figure in my consciousness: This 
means only that 1 judge something as having the attribute of 
tableness’ which realy belongs to it. There is a subjective 
cognition of a physical object. The one corresponds to the 
other, because it determines the object as it is, and does not 
itself become what it is. If it so became the object itself, there 
would be nothing left on the subjective side that might corres- 
pond to the physical object. Nor'again does the Nyaya follow 
the critical realist's idea of correspondence between character- 
complexes, referred to the object by the knowing mind, and 
the characters actually belonging to the object. When we 
know anything we do not first apprehend a certain logical 
essence or à character-complex and then refer it to the thing 
known. Our knowledge is in direct contact with the object. 
In knowing the object we judge it as having a relation to certain 
characters or attributes. Our knowledge will be true if there 
is correspondence between the relation asserted in knowledge, 
and that existing among facts. Thus my knowledge of a conch- 
shell as white is true because there is a real relation between 
the two corresponding to the relation affirmed by me. On the 
other hand, the perception of silver in a shell is false because 
it asserts a relation between the two, which does not correspond 
to a real relation between them.’ 

While truth consists in correspondence, the criterion of 
truth is, for the Nyàya, coherence in a broad sense (saqmeüda). 
But coherence does not here mean anything of the kind that 
objective idealism means by it. The Nyfya coherence is a prac- 
tical test and means the harmony between cognitive and conative 
experiences: a — or Rosie di ferent kinds of 
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knowledge (tajjdtiyatea), That there is truth in the sense of 
correspondence cannot, as a general rule, be known directly by 
intuition. We know it indirectly from the fact that the know- 
ledge in question coheres with other experiences of the same 
object as also with the general system of our knowledge. Thus 
the perception of water is known to be valid when different 
ways of reaction or experiment give us experience of the same 
water. It is this kind of coherence that Alexander accepts 
as a test of truth when he says: “If truth is tested by 
reference to other propositions, the test is not one of corres- 
pondence to reality but of whether the proposition tested is 
consistent or not with other proposition." Hobhouse? also 
ineans the same thing by 'consilience' as a measure of validity. 
According to him, validity belongs to judgments as forming a 
consilient system. Of course, he admits that such validity is 
relative and not absolute, since the ideal of a complete system 
of consilient judgments is unattainable. The Nyāya idea of 
savicdda or coherence may be better explained as a combination 
of Reid's methods of correspondence and coherence. If we 
take the judgment ‘that is the light of a ship’, we can test tts 
truth by what Reid calls the correspondence method ‘of 
approaching the light and seeing a ship.’ This is exactly what 
the Nwaya means by pravrttisimarthya or successful activity. 
Or. we can employ, so says Reid, the cheaper coherence 
method ‘‘of comparing this knowledge with other kinds of 
knowledge and see if it is consistent with them. In this we 
have the Nyüya method of testing one knowledge by reference 
to some other valid knowledge (tajjdtiyatea). But the Nyaya 
goes further than this and accepts practical utility also as ü 
test of truth. Thus the validity of the perception of water 
may be known from correspondence and coherence in the above 
sense. But it may be further known from the satisfaction of 
our practical needs or the fulfilment of our practical purposes 
wee ees 
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in relation of water, such as drinking, bathing, washing, etc. 
But the Nyava never admits the pragmatist contention that the 
truth of any knowledge is constituted by its utility or service- 
ableness. Knowledge is made true by its correspondence to 
some reality or objective fact. It is true not because it is useful, 
but it is useful because it is already true. Hence truth consists 


in correspondence and is tested by coherence and practical 
efficiency. 


But from the standpoint of the modern Nyàya, all truths 
do not require to be tested. Some truths are known as such 
without any test or confirmation. These are manifestly neces- 
sary and so self-evident truths. Here the Nyāya view has some 
affinity with Russell's theory of truth.’ In both, truth is defined 
by correspondence to fact, but in different ways. Although 
truth is thus externally conditioned, some truths are admitted 
by both to be self-evident. For the Nyaya, however, sucli 
truths are only necessary truths or what Russell calls a priori 
principles. Of the different kinds of knowledge by acquaint- 
ance—sensation, memory, introspection, ete.—which are 
admitted by Russell to have self-evident truth, it is only intro- 
spection or self-consciousness (anuvyavasdya) that is admitted by 
the Nyaya as having self-evident validity. The validity of self- 
consciousness is self-evident because there is a necessary relation 
between consciousness and its contents. When I become con- 
scious of a desire for food, I find that my consciousness is 
necessarily related to the desire, it is the desire itself as it 
becomes explicit.2 Here I not only know something, but know 
that I am knowing it, i.e., the truth of my knowledge is self- 
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plementary aspects of a comprehensive theory. The first 
requisite of such a theory is the independent existence of a 
world of objects. If there were no such world, there would be 
no ground for the distinction between truth and falsehood. 
Some of our beliefs are true or false according as thev are or 
are not borne out by independent objects or facts. It is 
because there are certain independent objects, to which our 
beliefs may or mav not conform, that we distinguish between 
truth and error. Hence we say that truth consists in the corres- 
pondence of our knowledge with independent objects or facts. 
The difficulty on this view, it is generally remarked, is that if 
the objects are independent of knowledge, we cannot know 
whether our knowledge corresponds with them or not. How 
can we know what is outside and beyond knowledge, and see 
that true knowledge agrees with it? The reply to this is 
that in the case of external objects, physical things and other 
minds, we cannot straightway know the correspondence between 
our knowledge and its objects. Still, we cannot deny the reality 
of these external objects. But for the independent existence 
of other things and minds we cannot explain the order and uni- 
formity of our experiences and the similarity of the experiences 
that different individuals may have under similar circumstances. 
That some of our experiences represent the real qualities of 
things may then be known from the fact that they are given in 
the same way to different persons, or to the same persons 
through different senses. As Professor Price has shown, 
‘‘sense-data cohere together in families, and families are co- 
incident with physical occupants."' On the other hand, some 
of our experiences are not taken to represent the qualities of 
things, because they do not cohere with other experiences of 
the same individual or of different individuals. The first kind 
of experiences is considered to be true and objective, while 
the second is judged to be false and subjective. Similarly, 
our knowledge of other minds is true when it correctly represents 


1 Ct. Perception, p- 802. 
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the contents of those minds. It will be false, if what we impute 
to them forms no part of their actual contents. This shows that 
it is correspondence to facts that constitutes the nature of truth, 
although we cannot directly know such correspondence in the 
case of physical things and other minds. To know this we 
have to consider if one knowledge coheres with others or the 
whole body of human knowledge, and also consider if we 
can successfully act on our knowledge. What is true works, 
although whatever works is not true. Thus we know the cor- 
respondence of knowledge with facts from its coherence and 
pragmatic value. But to know that a certain knowledge 
corresponds with facts is to know its truth. It does not consti- 
tute its truth, The knowledge becomes true if, and only if, 
it corresponds with facts. We know or test its truth when we 
find that 1t 1s coherent with other parts of our knowledge and 
our practical activities. So truth is constituted by correspon- 
dence with facts and is tested by coherence and practical 
activity. 

The WVedinta view of truth as uncontradicted experience 
logically implies the coherence theory of truth. That some 
experience is uncontradicted means that it is different from 
the contradicted. But to be different from the contradicted 
means to belong to the body of coherent knowledge. We do 
not and cannot rightly judge an experience to be uncontradicted 
unless we relate it to other “experiences and find that it is con- 
gruous with them. A dream experience is wrongly judged by 
the dreamer to be uncontradicted and true, because he cannot 
relate it to his waking experiences. It cannot be said that a 
dream experience is true for the time being and becomes false 
"after - What is once true is always true. A dream 
“experience may sometimes be judged to be true, but it is really 
false for all time. And eM ERE ME Me 
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in correspondence and is tested by coherence, that it either 
assumes the truth of the testing knowledge, or must go on test- 
ing knowledge ad infinitum. If knowledge is true when ıt 
corresponds with facts, and if the correspondence cannot be 
directly known, then the truth of every knowledge must be 
tested by its coherence with others. ‘This, however, means that 
there can be no end of the process of proving knowledge and, 
therefore, no final proof of any knowledge, To solve this 
difficulty we must admit that there is at least one case in which 
knowledge is, by itself, known to be true. We have such a 
case in self-consciousness. While the truth of all other know- 
ledge is to be tested by coherence, the truth of self-conscious- 
ness is self-evident and requires no extraneous test. The self 
is a self-manifesting reality. Hence the contents of our mind 
or the self are manifested by themselves. They are at once 
existent facts and contents of consciousness, To become 
conscious of the contents of one’s mind is just to make 
them explicit. What we are here conscious of are not outside 
or beyond consciousness. Mental contents not only are, but 
are conscious of themselves. The state of knowledge and the 
objects of knowledge being identical, we cannot strictly speak of 
a correspondence of the one with the other. Or, if we speak of 
a correspondence between them, we are to say that it is directly 
known and so need not be known or tested in any other way. 
When we feel pain, or know something, or resolve to do anything, 
we may be conscious of feeling it, or knowing it, or resolving 
to do it. What we are here conscious of as objects are the objects 
themselves as they become explicit or conscious of themselves. 
Similarly, necessary truths and a priori principles like the laws 
of thought, logical and mathematical truths seem to have self- 
evident validity. ‘The reason for this is that these truths are or 
express the forms and contents of our own consciousness. They 
are inherent in or arise out of the nature of our own thought and 
consciousness, and in knowing them consciousness knows itself, 
ie. iis own forms. They are at once modes and objects of 
consciousness. In any judgment or knowledge of them, the 
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content and object of consciousness are the same and directly 
known to be the same. Such knowledge is, therefore, not only 
true, but also known to be true by itself. Hence we admit that 
the truth of self-consciousness is self-evident, while all other 
truths are evidenced by external tests like coherence and 
pragmatic utility or verification. 
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BOOK II 
PERCEPTION AS A METHOD OF KNOWLEDGE 
(PRATYAKSA-PRAMANA) 














CHAPTER VI 
THE DEFINITION OF PERCEPTION 
Il. Primacy of Perception over other Methods of Knowledge 


Perception (pratyaksa), like inference and the rest, is taken 
to mean both a form of valid knowledge (pramiti) and the means 
or method of acquiring such knowledge (promána). We are 
here concerned with them as methods of knowledge. According 
to the Nyāya, there are four distinct and independent methods 
or sources of knowledge. namely, perception, inference, com- 
parison and testimony. Of these, perception comes first and is 
the most fundamental. Of course, the primacy of perception 
over the other methods of knowledge is not due to anything tn 
the nature of the objects of knowledge. So far as the objects 
of knowledge are concerned, the methods or ways of knowing 
stand on the same footing in respect of their value and 
importance. While there are certain objects which may be 
known by any of the four methods, there are other objects which 
must be known by a particular method and cannot be known 
by any other. The existence of fire at a distant place may be 
known from the testimony of a reliable person. Tt may also 
be known by inference from the observed smoke as a mark of 
fire. Or. if we take the trouble to go up to the place from which 
smoke issues forth, we have a perception of the fire on the spot. 
Hence with regard to such objects as the fire, one method of 
knowledge is as good and valid as any other. Contrariwise, 
there are certain cases in which a truth is to be known by some 
special method. Seriptural testimony is the only source of our 
knowledge about supramundane realities. That there is a 
future life. a heaven or a hell, is to be believed on the authority 
of the scriptures and cannot be proved by perception or 
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inference. Similarly, our knowledge of the unperceived canse 
of a perceived effect is derived neither from testimony nor 
perception, but from inference. Likewise, perception gives us 
the knowledge of what is directly present to sense and we do 
not require any inference or testimony for a knowledge of it. 
In relation to the objects of knowledge, therefore, the methods 
are sometimes interchangeable and sometimes exclusive. With 
regard to any method of knowledge it may be said that some 
contents of knowledge or some truths can only be given by 
it, while others may come from this as well as from the other 
sources of knowledge. Hence, so far as the contents of 
knowledge are concerned, there is nothing to distinguish one 
pramdna or method of knowledge as more fundamental than 
any other.’ 

Nevertheless there are certain important considerations in 
favour of the Naivüvika view that perception is the most 
primary and fundamental of all the sources of knowledge recog- 
nised in any system of philosophy. Im the first place, perception 
is the ultimate ground of al! knowledge. It is true that all 
knowledge does not arise from perception. The empiricists 
including the Carvikas are wrong when they suppose that 
sense-perception is adequate to explain the entire body of human 
knowledge. According to the Nyàáya, perception is not the 
only source of our knowledge, but it is the basis of the other 
sources or methods of knowledge. Hence it has been said thaf 
all the other methods of knowledge presuppose perception and 
must be based on knowledge derived from perception. J. S. 
Mill recognised this truth when he said that ''the truths known 
bv intuition are the original premises from which al others are 
inferred ".* For the Nvyváva, however, perception is the basis 
on which we have a knowledge of other truths by inference as 
well as by comparison and festimony. Inference as a method 
of knowledge depends on perception, The first step in inference 
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is the observation of a mark or the middle term (ingadarsuna) , 
aud the observation of the relation between the middle and the 
major term. Hence, inference is defined as that knowledge 
which must be preceded by perception (tatparvakam).' 
Sunilarly, upamdna or comparison as a method of naming depends 
on perception of the points of similarity between two objects. Se 
also sabda or testimony is dependent on perception inasmuch 
as the first step in it is the visual or auditory perception of written 
or spoken words, and such words must come from a person 
who has a direct or intuitive knowledge of the truths cormmuni- 
cated by him. So we see that perceptual knowledge is the 
ultimate ground of all other knowledge by inference, comparison 
and testimony.* 

Secondly, the  Naiyáyikas observe that perception is the 
final test of all knowledge. We may question the truth of 
the knowledge derived from inference, testimony, etc., but the 
truth of perception is in a way beyond question. We may 
know the same thing by means of testimony, inference and 
perception. But while the knowledge from testimony and infer- 
ence requires confirmation by perception, the perceptual know- 
ledge of the thing is in need of no further confirmation. A man 
may acquire the knowledge of a thing from some authoritative 
statement, t.e., the testimony of a person. But this generally 
serves as the starting-point for further reflection on the matter 
and produces a desire to ascertain the truth in a more con- 
vineing way, say, by a process of inferential reasoning. But the 
inference which confirms the testimony may, in its turn, require 
further verification by way of direct perception of the object. 
Perceptual verification is thus the final test of all other know- 
ledge and, as such, perception is the most important of all the 
methods or sources of human knowledge.” 

In European philosophy the validity of perception as a 
source of knowledge is rather overstressed by the empiriciste 


1 Ns. 5. 
> NB, & NV., 1. 1. 6-7. 
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and some tuodern realists. According to them, the truth of 


perception is unquestionable and self-evident. Thus J. 5. Mill 


remarks: "Whatever is known to us by consciousness (intuition), 


is known bevond possibility of question. What one sees or feels, 


whether bodily or mentally, one cannot but be sure that one 
sees or feels, So also W. T. Marwm thinks that "perception 
is the ultimate crucial test, and as such, 


it does not presuppose 
its own possibility. 


It simply is: and the man who questions 
it assumes it in order to do the questioning.”"* Similarly, Russell 
tells us repeatedly that the truths of perception are self-evident 
truths, for which we require no test at all? The Naivávikas. 
however, do not admit that the validitv of perception as such 
is self-evident and unquestionable. That perception is the final 
test of all other knowledge does not mean that the truth of 
perception is self-evident or that it cannot bnt be true. Fron 
the standpoint of common-sense realism they grant that, under 
normal conditions, what is directly perceived is not doubted 
and so need not be further proved or tested. When however 
anv doubt arises with regard to the validity of perception, we 
must examine and verify it as mnch as any other knowledge. 


2. The Buddhist Definition of Perception 


The Buddhists define perception as the unerring cognition 
of a given sensum in complete isolation from all ideata.* In 
it the object of cognition is a wunique individual (svalaksana) 
and the process of cognition is a mere sensing without any 
element of ideation (kalpana) in it. Wasubandhu, a Bauddha 
logician of the Yogācāra schoo! ore 480 ^. D). characterises i 
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conditioned by fue as an existeny fact. On the other hand, the 
‘cognition of silver’ in the presence of an oyster-shell, cannot 
be culled perception, since it is not caused by the object, oi 
which it claims to be the cognition, Whe silver is non-existent 
at the time and place at which it seems to be perceived and so 
cannot causally determine the cognition in question. So also 
the inferential cognition of fire is distinguished from perception 
by the fact that it is not produced directly and exclusively by 
fire us an objective fuct. he inferential knowledge depends 
on such other conscious and unconscious conditions as the cognition 
of smoke, the association between smoke and fire, memory 
of the relation between the two and so on. |, For the same 
veason, the Buddhists deny the perceptual character of the so- 
called perceptions of individual objects, like the jar, free, etc. 
(samvrlijWána). What we directly perceive is not the jar or the 
(ree as a unity of the universal and the particular, but some 
quality or part of it. What is thus directly sehsedl is next 
combined with certain images and ideas of other associated 
qualities or parts and thereby produces the complex cognition 
of a jar or a tree. In fact, such complex cognitions (samicrtt- 
jidna) are not perceptions, since these are not directly produced 
by the object alone. Rather, they are wrong cognitions based 
on the hypothesis of universal essences (jatn underlying the 
aggregates of parts and qualities constituting individual objects. 
Dignága, the greatest Bauddha logician (circa 500 — A.D.), 
brings out the implications of Vasubandhu's definition of per- 
ception, If perceptual cognition is solely determined by its 
object, it must be wholly given. and not anywise constructed 
bv the mind. Hence Dignaga defines perception as a cognition 
which is not at all subjectively determined and is not modified 
by ideas or concepts (kalpand)." The concepts of name, class, 
quality, action and relation do not enter into the perception 
of an object. What is perceived by us is a unique individual 
that does not admit of any description by concepts and words. 


M 


t Ibid. 
2 Vide Pramünasamuccaya, Chapter I. 
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It is just what it is immediately sensed to be. Words and 
concepts express such aspects of things as are general or common 
lo many things. But a thing is an individual in so for as 


it excludes all other things from within itself. Hence what 
is individual is to be directly felt or intuited, but not expressed 
by words or concepts. From this it follows that perception 1s 
just the cognition of an immediately given datum and is com- 
pletely free from all subjective or conceptual determinations. 
It is a pure sensation which cannot be properly described or 
embodied m verbal judgments.’ 


The Buddhist definition of perception has been criticised 
aud rejected by the Naivayikas. It has been pointed out by 
them that Vasubandhu’s definition of perception is too wide. 
If by perception we are to mean a cognition which is objectively 
determined (tato'’rthddvijtduam), ` all” -true knowledge will 
have to be regarded as perception. As Bosanquet has rightly 
pointed out, "'reality is operative in truth". Thus a true 
inference has an objective basis in so far as the conclusion 
expresses n real relation between two things. So we may say 
that what is validly inferred is an objective fact which is causally 
efficient towards the inferential cognition. Similar ts the case 
with the other kinds of valid knowledge. Even the wrong 
cognition of silver in a shell is not without some objective basis. 
The wrong judgment, ‘that is silver’, is based on the ‘that’ as 
an objective fact. Further, on the Bauddha view of universal 
momentariness (ksanikavdda), we do not see how perception 
can have an objective basis. The object being the cause of 
perception must be antecedent to it. So when the perception is 
or appears its momentary cause, namely, the object, must cease 
to exist. The object cannot therefore be the cause of perception, 
But if perception be not directly produced by the object, we cannot 
call it perception at all.” 
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Later Bauddha logicians like Digniga, Dharmakiru and 
others reduce perception to a mere sensation free from all con- 
ceptnal determination. This, the Naiyüyikas think, is logically 
indefensible and arbitrary. None of our ordinary perceptions 
is a pure sensing of the given datum. On the other hand, 
perceptión is the interpretation of sensations by associated 
images and ideas. It is now a commonplace of philosophy 
that '' perception contains not merely sensuous and revived 
images, but a large element of méaning as well '.' Peéreeption 
i¢ not, as the Buddhists think, an unmeaning sensation of an 
indeterminate real called svalaksana. It has a definite meaning 
and refers to a determinate object as that is revealed through 
sensations. Tt is only because the Buddhists arbitrarily deny 
the meaning element in perception that they are forced to exclude 
the complex cognitions of a jar, tree, ete. (samerlinana), trom 
the range of perception. As a matter of fact, these are as 
wood perceptions as any other. If, however, we allow with 
the Buddhists that perception is a matter of pure sensation, we 
do not understand how it can at all be conceived or logically 
defined. A pure sensation is an unreal abstraction and not a 
psychological fact. We cannot point to any of our actus 
experiences as a case of pure sensation without any element of 
ideation in it. Such an experience, even if it were real, can 
hardlv be deseribed, far less defined. The Buddhist definition 
of perception is self-contradietorv (eyáhata) im so far as it tries 
to define and determine what is undefinable and indeterminate. 
Just as-what is perfectly unknowable cannot even he known as 
nnknowable, so we cannot consistently determine a perfectly 
indeterminate experience as perception.” 


t Essays in Critical Realism, p. 91. 
2 NV. Å NVT, 1: 1. 4: NM.. pp. 92-98, 97-100; SD., pp. 88-39. 


The on an ineffable sensum, like the Buddhist'« sralakgana, has also 
Ere erg by some eminent Western thinkers like Whitehead, Heideg- 
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3. The Jaina, Prábhákara and Vedanta definitions of 


Perception 


lt is customary to define perception in terms of sense- 
fnnehioning. The ordinary idea is that perception as a form 
of knowledge is essentially dependent for its origin and distinctive 
character on the stimulation of the  sense-organs. There 
ie a departure from this common usage in the definition of 
pratyakga or perception given by the Advaita Vedinta, the 
Prüábhükara Mimàáms& and the Jaina system. According to the 
Prabhikaras, perception is the direct cognition of an object. 
It is the intuitive or immediate knowledge that we may have of 
the subject and object of knowledge and of knowledge itself.' 
For the Jainas too, pratyakga is the direct and immediate 
knowledge of objects. It is of two kinds: mukhya or the 
primary and samkeyavahdarika or the practical. The first is 
quite independent of the mind and the senses. While the 
origin of the second is conditioned by the mind and the senses, 
its essence lies in the direct cognition of some object. Hence 
perception is jin its essential nature a direct knowledge of 
objects.” 

In the Advaita Vedanta, perception as a pramdya is the 
unique cause (karana) of perception as a form of valid knowledge 
(pramá). In this sense, the sense organs constitute the karana 
or the unique cause of perceptual cognition. The latter (i.e. 
pratyakga pramá), however, is defined as immediate and timeless 
knowledge (caitanya). Such immediate knowledge is the self 
itself, because it is only in the self that there is pure immediacy, 
of knowledge. The senses are the karaya or the unique cause 
of perception as immediate knowledge in so far as the mental 
modification (antahkaranavrtti), which manifests it (i.e- 
Castanya is due —— of tha nenas Senet What takes 
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place in perception is this. The antahkarana or mind goes out 
through the sense organ which is in contact with a present 
perceptible object and becomes so modified as to assume the form 
of the object itself. The mind being a material principle, it is 
quite possible for it to move and attain the dimension of the object 
of perception. Perception is the immediate knowledge in which 
the mental modification is non-different (abhinna) from the 
object and is lit up by the selfs light. The immediacy of 
perception, however, is not due to its being produced by sense- 
stimulation. If that were so, then inference would have been 
us Immediate as perception, since, according to the Natvayikas, 
the mind as an internal sense is operative in inference. On the 
other hand, there cannot be any immediate knowledge by 
intuition, because it is not due to the senses. The connection of 
perception with sense-stimulation is more accidental than 
essential." 

That there may be immediate knowledge without any 
stimulation of sense is admitted by many leading philosophers 
of the West. Any knowledge by acquaintance, Russell thinks, 
vives us a direct knowledge of things. “Direct cognition", 
savs Ewing," ''would be quite possible without direct percep- 
tion." With regard to perception, however, it is generally held 
in Kuropean philosophy that it is the cognition of an object 
through sensations. Here the process of perception begins with 
the action of an external object. The object produces certain 
modifications in the sense organ and the nervous system and, 
through these, gives rise to a mental image corresponding to 
itself. In the Advaita Vedanta the order of the process is 
reversed. The mind goes out through sense and reaches the 
object. and there becomes literally changed into the form of the 
object. On this view, the preplexing question of the corres- 
pondence of a mental image to the object, of which it is the 
image, does not at all arise. The direct apprehension of 
objects in perception is thus better explained by the Vedanta. 





1 VP., Chapter I. 
? The Problems of — Chapter V. 
5 Mind, April, 1930, p. 140. 
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It goes further than this and maintains that the essence of 
perception bes, not in its being produced by sense-object 
contact, but in the immediacy (sdksdttram) of the knowledge 
given bw it. 


4. The Nyàya definitions of Perception 


/Vhe old sehool of the Nyfiva defines perception in terms of 
sense-object contact (indriyarthasannikarga). According to it, 
perception is the valid knowledge produced by the contact of 
an object with a sense organ.’ This means that perception as 
a form of valid knowledge ts conditioned in its organ bv the 
stimulation of the senses. This definition of perception follows 
from the etwmological meaning of the word pratyaksa or 
perception. Pratyaksa derivatively means the functioning or 
operation of the sense organs, each in relation to its particular 
object (faksasuadksasya  prativisayam ovrttih pratyakgam).? In 
relation to a particular object, the sense may function in two 
ways. Tt may function to bring about a contact of itself with 
the objeet. Tn this case, the result is a cognition of the object. 
Secondly, a sense organ may be operative to produce a cognition 
of some object. In this case the sense-funetion consists in 
sense-cognition, and the result is a judgment of the cognised 
object as something desirable or undesirable or neither. But. 
even sense-cognition as a form of sense-function is conditioned 
by sense-object contact. Tf follows that the fact of sense-object 
contact is involved in the very meaning of the word pratyaksa, 
and is common to all perceptions. This common and essential 
character is made the basis cf a definition of perception. [For 
all the older Naiyāyikas, perception is the valid cognition of 
an object, as distinguished from feeling and volition, and as 
conditioned by the contact of that object with a particular 
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ranse-object contact is accepted by common sense, and many 
philosophie systems. In the Vaiéesika philosophy’ perception 
is described as knowledge which is conditioned by the senses. 
The Sankhya-Yoga system also defines perception in terms of 
sense-stimulation. According to the Sankhya,’? perception is the 
direct cognition of an object by a sense when the two come in 
contact with each other. The Yoga system holds the same 
view while emphasising that perception is especially a cognition 
of the particularity of an object. For it, perception is ʻa 
mental modification produced by sense impressions and mainly 
related to the specific characters entering into the nature of the 
individual object of perception’.* In the Mimémsá-sütra and 
the Bhatta school of Mimirhsi, perception is defined as ‘the 
cognition which is produced by the efficient contact of the sense 
with their objects’.* WViarsaganya, a follower of the Mimarisa 
school, reduces perception just to the funetionmg of the sense 
organ.” 

Although the old Naiyávikas are disposed to find fault with 
the definition of perception given in the other evstems of philo- 
-opliy, they do not dispute the fact of sense-object contact as 
constituting the essential nature of perception. Thus the Bhatta 
definition is attacked on the ground that it is not limited to 
valid perceptions but may apply also to doubt and error as 
forms of perception, in which there is sense-contact with some 
object. This means that a definition of perception as valid 
knowledge (pramd) should explicitly mention that validity is an 
excential character of it. But the context makes it unnecessary 
lor the Mimamsaka. Similarly, the Sāùkhva view is considered 
by the Naiyavika to be inadequate, because if does not 
expressly state the fact of sense-object contact.” Such criticism. 
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however, is vitiated by a sophistical spirit. It is | true that 
Távarakrspna does not use just the phrase ‘sense-object contact’ 
in his definition (viz. prativisayádhyavasáyo drstam). But this 
follows clearly when we collate the sūtra and the commentaries 
on this point. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell at length 
of the Nvüva criticisw of the above definitions of perception. 
It will suffice for our present purpose to say that the definition 
of perception as knowledge produced by sense-stimulation or 
cense-object contact is common to the Ny&ya-Vaisesika, the 
Sankhva-Yoga and the Bhatta Mimarhsi system of Indian 
philosophy. As we have already said, the same definition of 
perception is generally accepted in Western psychology and 
philosophy." 

The modern school of the Nvāya takes exception to the 
old definition of perception in terms of sense-object contact: 
Gange&n, the father of modern Nyāya, opposes it on several 
srounds. First, it is objected by him that the definition is too 
wide, since it applies to inference and memory as forms of 
knowledge in which there is sense-object contact. The mind 
as an internal sense is operative and related to the object known 
throngh memory or inference. Secondly, the definition 1s too 
narrow in another sense. Tt precludes the possibility of God's 
omniscience whieh is a direct perception of all truth and reality. 
If there can be no perception without sense-object contact, we 
can hardly speak of the divine perception, since it is not a 
sensuous cognition in any sense. Further, we do not find that 
sense-contact. in one or other form, is common to all 
perceptions. Again, to define perception in terms of sense- 
stimulation is to beg the question. What a sense-organ or its 
stimulation means is to be known from perception. As a matter 
of fact, we understand what perception is, long before we know 
what a sense is, and which of the senses is concerned in producing 
it. Hence to explain perception by  sense-stimulation is to 


1 Of. Sir J. H. Parsons, An Introduction to the TR eT. of Perception, $ 
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explain the obscurum per obscurius. In view of such defects 
in the old definition, the modern Naiyiyikas propose to define 
perception as immediate knowledge. It is the character of. 
immediacy (sdkgitkdritpam) that is common to all preceptions. 
The visual, auditory and other kinds of perception are alike 
connected with the feeling that something is immediately known 
by the subject or the knower. Another definition of percep- 
tion, given by the modern Nyaya, is that it is knowledge which 
is not brought about by the instrumentality of any antecedent 
knowledge.” This definition applies to all cases of perception, 
human or divine. At the same time it excludes all other kinds 
of knowledge, such as inference, comparison and testimony. 
Inference is due to the previous knowledge of a universal relation 
between two things (vyáptijiina). In upamdna or comparison 
the operative cause of knowledge (jñānakarņa) is the Know- 
ledge of similarity between two things (sadrsyajfana). Know- 
ledge by testimony is brought about by the understanding of 
the meanings of words (padajAmána) So also memory depends 
for its origin on some direct experience in the past (pürednu- 
bhava). It is only in the case of perception that our knowledge 
is not caused by previous experience. It cannot be said that 
perception is entirely undetermined by previous experience. 
A determinate (savikalpaka) perception of an object, as having 
certain attributes and belonging to a class, is conditioned by 
the previous knowledge of those attributes as standing for a 
certain class of things. But even here our perception of the 
object jis only conditioned but not caused by the previous 
knowledge (jAdnajanya and not jidnakaranaka).* The present 
perception of the book before me does not arise out of my 
previous knowledge about books, although the character of 
that perception is determined by such antecedent knowledge. 
At least the perception is not the result of a conscious applica- 
tion of antecedent knowledge to a present case. The Buddhist 

: Seo s pp. 539-48. 
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definition of perception as knowledge which is direetly produced 
by the object alone, excludes all the conscious and unconscious 
conditions of knowledge from perception except the object, 
The modem Nyaya, however, excludés all the conscious condi- 
tious of knowledge from the definition of perception given above. 
Mor it, perception is not entirely undetermined by previous 
expenence. But even if it be determined by previous experi- 
ence, it is not consciously brought about by that experience. 
Hence perception has been defined as the knowledge which is 
not brought about by the instruméntality of any anteredent 
knowledge. 

In the syneretist school of the Nvava, attempts have been 
made to reconcile the older defimtion of perception with the 
urodern. Among the ancient Naivávikas, Udayana, Vardha- 
māna and others have suggested that the definition of percep- 
bon, as given in the Nydya-sütra in terms of sense-object 
contact, applies only to ordinary human perception (laukika- 
mdtrovisayatedt).’ The science of logie is concerned with the 
conditions or grounds of valid knowledge. It is not interested 
in the eternal and unconditioned knowledge of the divine beimg. 
Hence the Sütra gives a definition of such perception as is due 
to certain specific causes (pramána). In view of this it has 
heen suggested by some syneretist logicians that for normal 
human perception the definition is that it is knowledge produced 
by sense-objeet contact. But when we take perception in n 
wider sense so as to cover ordinary and extraordinary human 
perceptions as well as the eternal perception of the divine being, 
we should define it as immediate (aparoksa) knowledge, or s4 
knowledge which is not brought about by antecedent knowledge 
(jRdndkaranaka).? Keéavamisra in his Tarkabhds@ goes further 
and fakes the old and modern definitions of perception to mean 
the same thing. According to him, perception is the source 
of valid immediate knowledge and immediate knowledge is 


i Vide Udayona's Kugumanjoli and oe Praküdo, 45. 
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that which is brought about by sense-object contact." Hence 
for knowledge there is no distinction between what is immediate 
and what is sensed. Rather immediate knowledge is just the 
product of sense-stimulation. 

Of the two definitions of perception given above, that 
proposed by the modern Nyüya seems to be more acceptable. 
That perception is generally conditioned by sense-stimulation 
or sense-object contact is true as a matter of fact. Still this 
fact does not constitute the essential or the universal character 
of all perceptions. There are cases of knowledge which are 
undoubtedly perceptual in character and yet not brought about 
by sense-object contact. Instances to the point are to be found 
not only in the intuition of seers and God's omniscience, but in 
such abnormal perceptions as illusion, hallucimation, dream, 
delirium and the like. In these cases we have perceptions of 
objects that are not in actual contact with our senses. No 
doubt they are all cases of wrong knowledge, but that they are 
actual perceptions we cannot dispute. When we have such 
experiences or when afterwards we recollect them, we feel that 
we did perceive certain things which we should not have so 
perceived. These then are significant experiences which show 
that perceptual knowledge is not essentially a matter of sense- 
object contact. Similarly, an ordinary valid perception is 
found on analysis fo contain elements which are not sensations 
in any sense. When we perceive an orange from a distance, 
we have a sensation of its colour but not of its smell, taste and 
touch. Still we perceive all these qualities as constituents of 
the total percept.” Hence it may legitimately be said that 
sense-stimulation is not the essence of perception. Wherein 
that essence lies we may also find in the light of the above 


! Sikeitkdripramikaronsrh  pratyakesam, eikeitkirint c^ pramü  *aivocyate 
vendrivaiR. TR., n. 5. 

? Cf, L.S. Stebbing, Loaíc ín Practice, p. 13: "Tt is true that such jndg- 
menta (That is n cow,’ ‘Here is a pen’) go beyond what ia directly given to sense, 
bnt it does not follow that they are reached by inference. Certainly much judgments 
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instances. They serve to show that we feel sure to perceive 
anything that is directly presented to us. It does not matter 
much whether the direct presentation, which we call perception, 
is right or wrong, is by way of sense or not. Hence we may 
say that to perceive a thing is to know it immediately. ‘Che 
modern Nyaya hits upon a truth when it defines perception as 
immediate knowledge, although it recognises the fact that per- 
ception is generally conditioned by sense-object contact. The 
Prabhakara Mimarhsi and the Advaita Vedanta are at one 
with the modern Niya in recognising this truth about the 
essential nature of perception. This is also admitted by Hob- 
house when he says that the common and essential character 
of simple ideas of sensation and reflection lies, not in their 
dependence on any sense organ, or any special kind of physiologi- 
cal stimulus, but in their immediate presence to consciousness. 
Hence while admitting that apprehension, in the sense of sensa- 
tion or perception, is conditioned by both the sense organ and its 
stimulation, he defines it as the knowledge of what is immediately 
present to consciousness." 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 
l. The Senses (indriya) 


From the Nyāya standpoint perception is an immediate 
valid cognition of reality, due to some kind of sense-object 
contact. As such, perception involves four operative condi- 
tions or causes, namely, objects, senses, mind and self. What 
objects can be perceived and how they are perceived by us, 
we shall see in the next chapter. Here we propose to consider, 
from the Naiyayika standpoint, the psychological questions as to 
the nature and function of sense, mind and self in perception. 

It is generally admitted that perception is primarily con- 
ditioned by the activity of the senses in relation to some objects. 
Hence perception is usually defined in terms of sense-stimula- 
tion. Even those who refuse to do so have to admit sense- 
activity as a factor conditioning all perception. But there is 
some difference of opinion as to the exact nature of the senses 
and their functions in perception. According to the Buddhists, 
the senses are the external organs (golaka) occupying different 
parts of the surface of the body." The visual sense, for 
example, is the pupil of the eye, since objects can be seen only 
when the pupil is in order but not otherwise. Thus the end- 
organs are entrusted by the Buddhists with the function of 
perception and, therefore, spoken of as the senses. For the 
Jainas a sense is the physical organ with a specific energy 
(gakti).2 According to the Sanikhyas, the senses are not 
physical bodies like the pupil of the eye, but modifications of 
the subtle material principle called ahankára. They think that 
a physical (bhautika) organ cannot account for the perception 


| * page cgi eden dcm x SV., 8. 1. 80, 
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of distant objects. In perception the senses must function in 
direct contact with the objects of perception. but a physical organ 
like the eye-pupil cannot bave direct contact with an object lying 
at a distance or behind a glass. ‘This is possible only if the sense 
organ be all-pervading in character and not a limited physical 
substance. So the Sankbyas think that the senses are modification 
of a subtle all-pervading matter (uhankárika) and are themselves 
all-pervading in character.' 

Ihe Nyàya rejects both the Bauddha and the Sankhya 
view about the nature of the senses. It agrees with the 
Mimathsa and the Vedanta in holding that the senses are neither 
the end-organs nor modifications of any all-pervading subtle 
matter. According to these systems, the external senses ure 
material substances constituted by the physical elements 
(bhautika) and localised in the different end-organs. In the 
Nyaya system, a sense is defined as a supersensible organ of 
knowledge having its locus in the animal organism.” A sense 
cannot itself be sensed or perceived. The : xistence of the 
senses is not a matter of direct perception for us. It is by 
means of inference or reasoning that we kncw their existence. 
The eye cannot perceive itself. But that there is a visual sense, 
follows from the general law that every function is conditioned 
by some organ. So it has been said that a sense is what cannot 
be sensed but must be inferred as an organ necessary for the 
function of perception. Another definition of sense, given by 
some Naiyüyikas (e.g. Ganügeéa and Vidvanatha), is that it is 
the medium of a contact between the mind and an object to 
produce such knowledge as is different from memory.* This 
definition, however, is not applicable to mind as a cones, i inse 
a i paia to Ue cime medios coi donde et i 
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and objects like pleasure and pain. The Sástradipikaà' defines 
sense as what produces a clear and distinct knowledge of the 
object it is brought in contact with. ‘This definition holds good 
with regard to all the senses including the mind. 

According to the Nyàya and the  Mimáinsa, there are six 
sense organs. Of these some are called external and some 
internal (bdhyamdbhyantaram). ‘There is only one internal 
sense called manas or mind. This will be separately dealt with 
in another section. There are five external senses, namely, 
the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, the cutaneous and the 
auditory. These senses are physical in character, because they 
are constituted by the physical elements.” But for their 
physical character we cannot explain the limitation of perception 
to a particular time and space. If the senses were as the 
Sankhyas say, non-physical and all-pervading principles, we 
should have simultaneous perceptions of all objects in the 
world. Each sense is capable of revealing the existence of one 
particular class of objects. A sense organ is constituted by the 
physical element whose qualities are sensed by it. It possesses 
the specific attr.bute of ite constituent physical element and ts 
therefore capable of perceiving the qualities belonging to it.” 

The olfactory sense (ghrdna) is the organ of apprehending 
smell, It must have the quality of smell in it in order to apprehend 
smell in other things. As such, it is constituted by the earth, 
to which smell originally belongs as an attribute. The sense 
of smell is said to have its seat in the forepart of the nasal cavity 
(ndsdgravarti).* This, however, is contradicted by modern psyeho- 
logy which holds that ‘the organ of smell is a mucous membrane 
lining the roof and part of the walls of the extreme upper portion 
of the nasal cavities’.* 

The gustatory sense (rasamá) is the condition of taste- 


Vide Titchener,, A Tezt-Book of Psychology. 
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sensations. it is constituted by the physical element called 
Walter, because it is possessed of the specific attribute of that 
element, viz. taste. It is located in the forepart of the tongue 
(Jihvdgravarti). But the localisation of the sense of taste in the 
up ol the longue does not agree with the finding of scientific 
psychology. Irom it we learn that the end-organs of taste, i.e. 
the taste bulbs occur largely in the posterior part of the tongue. 
the tip oi the tongue is especially sensitive to sweet taste. As 
such, it may be said to be the organ of certain tastes.’ 

The visual sense (cakgu) is the ground of colour-sensations 
and is itself coloured. It has its locus in the pupil of the eye. 
it is constituted by a luminous substance called tejas or light. 
in the case oi the visual sense the constituent element of light 
has no manifest form and touch (anudbiitaripasparsa). The 
sun as a luminous orb has both form and touch manifest in it. 
Hence it is that the one cannot be, while the other is, preceived 
by us. The account of the visual sense given here is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the modern theory of vision, although 
it lacks most of its finer details. It will have the support of 
aioderu optics which recognises the dependence of visual sensation 
on the energy of light and the presence of a colouring 
matter behind the lens, and treats the retina as the organ of 
vision. wy | 
The cutaneous sense (tvak) is the source of touch-sensations 
and temperature-sensation. It is constituted by the 
physical element, air, because like air, it manifests the 
quality of touch. The locus or the end-organ of the sense of 
touch is the whole skin of the body, from head to foot, outside 
and inside its surface. From a common-sense standpoint no 
distinction is here made between the different sensations of touch 
or pressure and those of warmth and cold. In truth, the cuta- 
neous sense is highly complex. Many psychologists distinguish 
between four cutaneous senses, namely, those of pressure, 
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warmth, cold, and pain.' The Naiyáyikas do not go so far im 
their account of the cutaneous sense, but describe both pressure 
and temperature as touch sensations. Nor do they subscribe 
to the view that the sense of touch is the primitive sense, from 
which the other external senses develop by increasing differen- 
tiation. '"Touch," Aristotle observed; ''is the mother of the 
senses." Modern psychologists also think that ''starting from 
this mode of sensibility as a basis the other senses develop by 

cesses of increasing complexity and  refinement''.?* The 
Naiyiyikas oppose the hypothesis on the ground that the sense 
of touch cannot, in any degree, perform the function of the 
other senses in those who are deprived of them." 

The auditory sense (frotra) is the source of sensations of 
sound. Tt haa its seat in the drum of the ear. Tt is possessed 
of the quality of sound. As such, it is identical with a 
portion of the physical element äkāsa, as that is present in and 
limited by the ear-hole. Tt is not a separate substance, bnt 
is a limited portion of dkdfa itself, since the quality of sound 
belongs originally to Akasa.‘ According to the Vedünta, however, 
sound is not exclusively a property of dkdga, since it is 
perceived in the air and other elements as well. But it admits 
that the sense of hearing is constituted by the physical element 
of ük34a.* The Mimiürsü differs here from both the Nvīva 
and the Vedanta in holding that the anditory sense is a portion 
of «space (diqhhdqa) enclosed within the aural cavify.* Thns 
all the three svstems agree in holding that the five external 
senses are physical entities constituted by the physical elements. 

To the nhove list of the six senses, recognised by the Nvfva 
and the Mimiarme?. the Sünkhva svstem adds five other senses. 
These are the five senses of action (karmendriyaY. They are 


_ called speech. hands. feef, rectum and the sex-organ, and 


1 Titchener, op. cit. 

3 In awort Pevchology, p. 456. 
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perform respectively the functions of speaking, prehension, 
locomotion, evacuation and reproduction.’ Thus the Sankhya 
gives us a list of eleven sense organs. The Vedanta accepts 
this with one exception. It excludes the mind or antahkarana 
from the list of the senses.” The Nyáya objects to this long 
list on the ground that the assumption of a sense for every 
function will lead to countless senses. If by sense we menn. 
as we should, a bodily organ of some special kind of perception 
(saksátpratitisadhana), then the organs of action cannot bo 
called sense organs. They do not give us any perceptions of 
a new thing or quality other than those connected with the six 
senses of smell, taste, sight, touch, hearing and the mind.* 

The Naivüyikas' enumeration of the senses, it will be seen, 
is different from that usually given in Western psychology. Of 
the six senses enumerated by them, mind as an internal sense 
finds no place in modern psychology, while a number of in 
senses is added to the five external ised by them. 
These are the kinmsthetic senses. Then we are fold that there 
are certain organic sensations which are derived from the 
internal organs of the body. These too will have to be 
regarded as senses if we seriously accept the view of organic 
sensations. Further, the cutaneous sense is subdivided into 
the pressure sense, the temperature senses and the pain sense. 
Of these, the first two, namely, the pressure and temperature 
senses are included by the Naivüyikas in the sense of touch, 
since, according to them, warmth and cold are only different 
kinds of touch sensations. Hence in addition fo the five senses 
of the Naivivikas. we have fo admit a pain sense, several 
kinmthetic senses and the vital or organic senses. These are 
supposed to be necessary to explain the sensation of pain, the 
perceptions of movement and position, resistance and weighf, | 
and other organic sensations connected with the abdominal 
organs, the digestive and urinary systems, the cirenlafory and 

| respiratory systems and the genital systems. 
(03 Sütkhyakir es 
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It seems to me, however, that this long list of the senses, 
to which Western psychology commits us, has its basis in an 
unsound epistemology. A careful epistemological analysis ot 
what are called sensations will show that they are cognitive 
mental states which aequaint us with the qualities of things. 
A sensation has, therefore, a cognitive value and has reference 
to some given datum. The cognitive value of a sensation lies 
in its being the basis of our perception of the thing which produces 
the sensation. Another characteristic of sensations is 
that we can have images corresponding to them at the time 
when they are past. Judged by such criteria, it is very doubtful 
if We can legitimately speak of a sensation of pain or of 
kinwsthetic and organic sensations. While touch, warmth and 
cold are qualities of things, pain cannot be referred to anything 
as its quality. We feel pain indeed, but do not perceive anything 
as painful, just as we perceive a rose as red when it produces 
the sensation of red in us. We can hardly form an image 
of à paan previously felt in the same way in which we can 
image a previously experienced colour or sound. Hence pain is 
better characterised as a feeling, rather than as a sensation. 
Similarly the so-called organic sensations may be shown to be 
leelings aroused by certain states of the vital organs, or by the 
ordinary sensations of pressure, warmth, ete. Thus according 
to Titehener, ‘the sense of satiety, of a full stomach would 
come from an upward pressure against the diaphragm. Thirst 
appears as a diffuse pressure or as a blend of pressure and 
warmth. There are times when the separate  heart-beats are 
clearly sensed as dull throbbing pressure.” Titchener says 
further that ‘the special sensations of the genital system appear 
first as an excitement, then as gratification and thirdly as 
relief. But all these are plainly feelings, and not sensations 
in the proper sense. Lastly, what are called kinssthetie sensa- 
tions are analysable into certain feelings and ordinary 
sensations produced by different kinds of bodily activity. ‘A 


! Vide his A Text.Book of Psychology, pp. 160-93. 
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muscular sensation is ordinarily a dull and diffuse pressure 
upon the skm. With imcreasing intensity it takes on a dragging 
character and sometimes passes into dull pain.” “The articular 
sensation is said to be à massive complex of sensations in the 
wrist-jornt. whose quality is not distinguishable from that of 
cutaneous pressure. The perceptions of the movement andl 
position of our limbs, with closed eyes, and those of the weight 
and resistance of other bodies are said to be based upon the 
articular sensations. But we have no specific sensations of 
movement and position, resistance and weight. In fact, none 
of them can be treated as à sense-datum lke colour and sound. 
Hence we require no separate senses for their perceptions. If, 
then, the so-called muscular and articular sensations can be 
analysed into sensations of pressure and feelings of strain and 
pain, we see no reason why we must admit separate senses for 
them. We admit different external senses for the different 
kinds of sensations, like those of colour, sound, ete., becanse we 
cannot analyse any of them into any other. The sensations of 
one sense are quite distinct from those of any other sense. But 
even those who speak of the kinesthetic senses would admit 
that ‘the kinesthetic sensations are, in general, verv like the 
cutaneous, and, in one case, indistinguishable from cutaneous 
pressure’. Supposing that there are  kinssthetic senses, we 
ask: What sensa or sense-qualities do they acquaint us with? 
ask: What sensa or sense-qualities do they aequaina us with? 
Certainly, movement and position, resistance and weight are 
not sensa like colours and sounds. There being no other 
distinct sensa for them, we are to say that the kinmsthetic 
sensations. like the alleged amm ant won are really 
feelings produced by bodily movements. ingly, the 
—— — senses will have to be “regarded “organs | 
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knowledge about certain objects. How, then, do the senses 
function to give us perception of objects? Is the activity of 
the senses conditioned by their contact with the objects of 
perception? Or, do they give us perception of objects without 
any contact with them? 

According to the Buddhists, the senses function withont 
direct contact with the objects of perception. They are all 
"distance receptors (aprapyakart) and do not require immediate 
contact with their objects. This is especially seen in 
the case of the senses of sight and hearing. We see far-off 
objects that cannot have any direct or approximate contact 
with the eves. We hear sound produced at a long distance 
from our ears.  Nunilarlv, the eve perceives objects much larger 
than itself and so incapable of being covered by it. Agam. 
the eye and the ear can perceive the distance and direction ot 
sights and sounds respectively. This they could not, if, hke 
the senses of smell, taste, and touch, they were in immediate 
contact with their objects. Lastly, many of us can, at the same 
time, see the same object or hear the same sound from different 
places. Conversely, one man can, almost at the same time, 
see two things or hear two sounds, fairly apart from each other 
This shows that the senses of sight and hearing may function 
without actual contect with their respective objects.” * 

According to the Nyava. Sankhya, Mimathsa and 
Vedanta systems, the senses can perceive only such objects as 
are in direct or indirect contact with them (prapyakarn. This 
ic obvious in the case of the so-called lower senses, namely, 
touch. taste and smell. Sensations of touch and taste arise 
onlv when the sense organs are in immediate contact with their 
respective objects, To taste a thing is to place it in direct 
contact with the tongue. To touch a thing is to bring t m 
contaet with the skin. Sense-object contact as a condition of 
olfactory sensation is no less real, although it may sometimes 
he less obvious. If the smelling object be in our immediate 


i NV. and NVT., 1. 1. 4. 
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surrounding, there is obvious contact of it with the olfactory 
organ. If it be at a distance from us, then the odorous particles 
given off by the object are brought in actual contact with 
the sense organ by currents of air.' In the case of the lower 
senses, all systems of philosophy admit a direct sense-object 
contact. Tt is also admitted that the senses of smell, taste and 
touch remain passive in their end-organs where they are met by 
thier respective stimuli, The remaining two senses of sight 
and hearing also act in contact with their objects, although 
not quite as directly as the rest. According to the Vedanta, 
the sense of hearing travels to the sounding objects and gives 
us sensations. of sound.* The Nyāya, however, agrees with 
modern science in holding that sound-waves sent by the object 
are received into the ear-passage and there perceived as sound.* 
According to both the Nywüya and the Vedanta, the visual sense 
reaches out to its object and gives us colour-sensations. This 
is why the eye and the ear can perceive the distance and 
direction of their respective objects. While in modern science 
visual sensation is believed to be due to the transmission of 
hght-waves from the object to the eye, in Indian philosophy 
it is explained by the emanation of light-rays from the ewe to 
the object. Ordinsrily the colour-rays are not visible, but are 
inferred as the medium of sense-object contact in visual perception. 
Still we may perceive them under certain — special 


circumstances, as when they emanate from the eyes of cats 
and other animals in a dark night. The uninformed and the 


uncultured may not admit sense-object contact in the perception 


of distant objects, because the medium of snol, conics | is 
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a cuse of different perceptions occurring in quick succession. 
We perceive a near object earlier than a remote one, because 
our senses take a longer time to reach the latter. Hence sense- 
object contact is a condition of all perceptions.’ 

According to all the Naiyayikas, sense-object contact 
Gudriyirthasannikarsa), which is the cause of perception, is of 
sx kinds. First, we have a case of direct contact which consists 
in the conjunction (samigyoga) between sense and its object. In 
the visual perception of a substance like the jar, there is an 
immediate contactor the eyes with the object. The visual 
sense finds its way to the jar and becomes conjoined with it. 
Secondly, there may be an indirect contact of sense with its 
object through the mediation of a third term that is related to 
hoth. When we see the colour of the jar, our eyes come in 
contact with the colour through the medium of the jar. The 
jar is conjoined with the eyes on the one hand, and contains 
the colour as an inherent quality of it, on the other. Here 
the contact between sense and object is due to the object's 
(here colour) inseparable relation to what is conjomed with 
sense. Hence this sense-object contact is called  samyukta- 
suniavdya or a relation of inherence in what is conjoined to 
sense. Thirdly, sense-object contact may be more indirect 
than what we find in the preceding case. Tt may be due to the 
mediation of two terms which, by their relation, connect sense 
with its object. When by means of the eyes we perceive a 
universal like ‘colourness’ (rüpatvadisamánya) inhering in the 
jar's colour, there ia contact of the eyes with the object ‘colour- 
ness’ through the medium of the two terms ‘jar’ and ‘colour’. 
This sense-object contact is called samynkta-samaveta-sam- 
rdya, since it is due to the object's inherence (samacdya) in 
something (here colour) which is inseparably related to 
(samaveta) what (here jar) is conjoined (samyukta) to sense. 
The fourth ease of indirect sense-object contact is called 
samavüya or inherence. Here the sense is in contact with its 


! NV. and NVP., 1, 1. 4; NM., pp. 479 f. 
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object in so far as the object inheres às a quality in the sense 
itself. ‘This is illustrated in the auditory perception of sound. 
The eats contact with sound is due simply to the latter's inher- 
ence as à quality in its own substance, äkāsa, which constitutes 
the auditory sense, In the fifth 


Case sense-object contact is 
called — suntaccta-sumacdga or the 


relation. of inberence in that 
Which inheres in sense. Here the sense is in contact with its 
object through the medium of a third term (that is inseparably 
related to both. Thus in the auditory perception of the universal 
‘soundness’ (Sabdatwa), the ear is in contact with the object 
‘soundness, because it inheres in sound which. in its turn. 
inheres as a quality in the ear, The last type of sense-object 
contact is called pivesauatd or visesyavisesunabhdra. In iit the 
sense Is in contact with its object. im so far às the object is a 
qualification — (Crisesana) of another term connected with sense. 
Tt is by means of such sense-object contact that the Naiyiivikas 
explain the perceptions of non-existence (abhdea) and the 
relation of inherence (samacdya).' It takes different forms 
according to the different ways in which the mediating term is 
related to sense. Thus it is called sarnyukta-visesanatd when the 
object is adjectival (risesana) to that which is conjoined 
(sa iigukta? to the sense organ. This is illustrated by the visual 
perception of the non-existence of a jar in a certam place. 
Here the eve is in contact with non-existenne as a qualification. 
(vigesana) of the place which is in conjunction (sasiyukta) with 
the eye. Similarly, it is called sav yukta-samaretaviseganati 
when the sense is related to an object that is ac cti 
(visesana) to what inberes (samaveta) in —— pue is eon ome 
Paha ae aN ape fe dn ep ion-ex 
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we perceive that there is no odour in sound, our sense is im 
contact with the non-existence of odour as a qualification of sound 
Which tuheres in the auditory organ. So too with regard to the 
other forms of this kind of sense-object contact. These have been 
collectively called visesunatd or the contact of sense with that 
Which is adjectival to another term connected with sense.' The 
Vedāntins also recognise these six kinds of sense-object contact. 
But tley do not admit the perception of non-existence abhidva 
and inherence  (samavdya).? We shall discuss this point 
afterwards, 

With regard to perception, it has been asked: What is 
the Karana or the unique cause of perception? Is it sense or 
sense-object contact or something else? According to the older 
Niivayikas,* sense-objeet contact (sannikarsa) is the karana 
of perception, since it is the immediate antecedent to che 
appearance of the phenomenon of perception. The contact of 
sense with tts appropriate object dose not normally fail to 
produce a perception of it. Hence it is that sense-function or 
sense-contact should be recognised as the karama or specific 
cause of perception. Modern Naivayikas, however. hold that 
the sense organ is the karapa of perception. A karana is the 
unique operative cause of an effect (rydpdravadasddhdrana- 
kárana). It is something that produces the effect by its operation 
and not the operation itself. The senses are such causes 
as produce perception by their activity or contact with the 
objects. As such, it is the sense (indriya) that should be called 
the karapa of perception. Kesava Misra reconciles these views 
by reference to the different kinds of perception. He thinks 
that sense and sense-object contact are the karanas of 
nirrikalpaka and  sarikalpaka perceptions respectively. Even 
nircikalpaka cognition may be taken as karapa in relation to 
cognitions of the values of objects for us (hdnopiddinopeksdbud- 
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dhayah). Others, however, think that sense is the karana of 
all kinds of perception. ' 


3. The nature and function of the mind (manas) 


Tt is with some hesitation that we use the word mind for 
manas in connection especially with the Nyāva philosophy. 
In Western philosophy mind is generally taken to mean both 
the subject of consciousness or the self and the totality of 
conscious states and processes in which the self is manifested. 
In this sense mind corresponds roughly, not to the manas, but 
to the dtman or soul in the Nyüya system. Of course, among 
European thinkers there are some, the materialists and some 
behaviourists, who reduce mind or self to a function of the 
body. Thus understood, mind stands for just what the 
Cüarvakas mean by diman or the self. In deference to the common 
usage of language we propose to use the word mind for manas 
pointing out the differences in their meaning. 

According to the Nyfiya-Vaisesikas, manas or mind is 4 
sense like the senses of taste, smell, etc. It is an internal sense 
having its locus in the heart (hrdaydntarvarti).* Yn the 
Mankhwa and Mimfrhsi systems also mind is treated as an 
internal (dntara) sense.” The Sankhya considers it to be an 
unconscious product of subtle matter (ahañkāra).* For the 
Nyüya-VaiSesikas, mind is an eternal substance which is 
different from the physical substances. Unlike the external 
senses, mind is non-physical (abhautika), i.e. it is not constituted 
by any of the physical elements of earth, water, etc. It 
is not, like the external senses, possessed of any specific attribute 
of the physical elements, nor is it limited to the perception of any 


particular class of objects. As an internal sense it is concerned 
in all knowledge in different ways. It is atomic and exists in- 


contact with the soul (apcdimasasiyogh). The mind as a reser 
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cannot be perceived, but is known by inference (na pratya- 
ksamagpi teanumádnagamyamn.)!' 

Just as external perception depends on the external senses, 
80 internal perception depends on an internal sense, called manas. 
very perception requires the contact of an object with its special 
sense organ. We have perceptions of such subjective facts as 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and the like. ‘These perceptions 
cannot be due to the senses of sight, hearing, etc., since they 
arise even without these senses. Hence there must be an internal 
sense to produce internal perceptions. The mind is also a 
condition of external perception. The external senses can perceive 
objects only when they are in contact with the mind. ‘To perceive 
an object the mind must attend to it through the senses. We 
do not perceive things in a state of absentmindedness, even 
though our senses be in physical contact with them.* So also 
the mind is a condition of such subjective states and processes as 
doubt and dream, memory and inference, etc.* Some Naiyüyikaa 
hold that although the mind is a condition of all knowledge, 
yet it does not act as a sense in the case of memory, inference, 
etc., because that will render them indistinguishable from 
perception.” But it may be said that in memory and inference 
the mind gives us a knowledge of objects, not by its contact 
with them, but through some other knowledge, as a past 
experience and the understanding of a universal relation (nuydpti). 
Hence memory and inference are not cases of perception, 
although they are dependent on the function of the mind as 
a sense." 

That manas or the mind is and is atomic follows also from 
the order of succession among our cognitions. At any moment 
of our waking life various objects are acting upon our bodv. 
All the external senses may thus be in contact with their objects 


i NBs 1, 1. 4; VH. pp. 23, | 
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nt the same time. But we cannot have more than one cognition 
at one moment. Hence it follows that the senses of smell, taste, 
etc., must come in contact with some internal organ in order to 
produce cognitions, This internal organ is manas or the mind. 
It has no extension or magnitude (avydpi), because it cannot come 
in contact with more than one thing at one time. If the mind 
were an extended organ, it would have had simultaneous contact 
with more senses than one and we could have many perceptions 
at one and the same time. This being not the case, we are to 
sav that the mind is atomic (anuparimdna).' 

The Vedanta view of the mind is different from those of 
the other systems. According to it, anas is that function 
(ortti) of the antahkarana which is concerned in the state of 
doubt. The same antahkarana is called buddhi, ahankdra and 
citta, according as it functions respectively in the states of 
decision (niscaya), conceit (garva) and recollection (smarana). 
It is the antahkarana which performs these and other mental 
functions, such as cognition, feeling, desire, etc. Hence by the 
mind we are to understand, not manas, but antahkarana as 
conceived by the "Vedàntist. According to him, the mind is 
not an atomic substance, but an inert principle of limited 
dimension (paricchinna). Although inert (jada) in itself, it 
manifests pure intelligence (caitanya) and is therefore regarded 
as intelligent in a secondary sense (jfdnatvopacdra). ‘The mind 
is not a sense (indriya) whose existence is proved by inference 
from the perception of pleasure, pain, ete. Direct knowledge 
or perception is not due to sense-object contact. We have a 
direct perception of the mind when we perceive the qualities of 
pleasure, pain, etc., in it. And a perception of these mental 
states does not require any internal sense, called mamas in the 
other systems.” 

It is to be observed here that the view of mind as sense is 
not acceptable. Those who take the mind as internal sense 
deny that it is a physical (bhautika) thing of any kind. So the 
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mind as sense cannot be a physiological apparatus like the brain 
or any part of it that is direetly correlated to conscious processes. 
The mind as a non-physical sense is analogous to the ‘inner sense’ 
conceived as a special faculty of inner experience in traditional 
Western psychology.' But the one is quite as unnecessary as 
the other to explain the facts of consciousness. It is the internal 
perception of pleasure, pain, etc., that is held to require an 
internal sense. But if by sense we mean, as the Naiyayikas do 
mean, a medium of contact between mind and an object, then 
the mind itself cannot be a medium of contact between itself and 
objects like pleasure, pain, etc. 'l'he medium must be something 
else which should be called sense and not the mind. In truth, 
however, no internal or 'inner sense' is necessary for the percep- 
tion of pleasure, pain and other psychical processes. These are 
held by the Naiyüyikas to be attributes of the self. As such, 
they are parts of the conscious life of the self and are, by their 
very nature, conscious or perceived facts. The Vedanta is right 
in holding that the mind (antahkarana) perceives itself and its 
functions without the help of any internal sense. It agrees with 
modern psychology in holding that mind is just the totality of 
conscious states and processes. It is involved in some difficulty by 
making conscious phenomena qualities of a material substratum. 
How can the antahkarana, which is innert and material in 
itself, become a conscious and an intelligent mind? ‘By the 
self's relation to or reflection in it,” says the Advaita Vedantist. 
The self (atman), which is neither mind nor matter, is the 
ground of both mental and material phenomena. The Advaita 
Vedantist would thus agree with the new realists who hold that 
mind and matter are not two opposed substances but different 
arrangements of the same neutral stuff. Or, as Russell has said : 
"Matter is not so material and mind not so mental as is generally 
supposed.'* If so, mind and matter need not be two contra- 
dictory terms or irreconcilable opposites, but may become related 


i Vide Otto Klemm, A History of Psychology, pp. 60-86. 
* The Analysis of Mind, p. 35. 
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to each other. Hence mental functions may belong to an 
apparently material substratum like the antahkarana. 


4. The self and tts function in perception 


By the self (átmà) we are to ea eA the individual soul 
(jivātmā) in connection with perception. The self, in this sense, 
has been conceived in different ways by different schools of 
philosophy. We find four main views of the self in Indian 
philosophy. According to the Cárvàkas, the self is either the 
body with the attribute of intelligence or the aggregate of the 
senses of sight, hearing, etc. This is the materialistic conception 
ol the self. The Buddhists reduce the self to the mind as a 
stream of thought or a series of cognitions. Like the empiricists 
aud the sensationalists, they admit only the empirical self or ihe 
‘me’. Among the Vedantists, some, the Advaitavadins, take the 
self as an unchanging, self-shining intelligence (svaprakdasa 
caitanya) which is neither subject nor object, neither the ‘I’ nor 
the ‘me’. Other Vedāntists, the Visistadvaitavadins, however, 
hold that the self is not pure intelligence as such, but an intelligent 
subject called the ego or the ‘I’ (jiidtahamariha evàtma).' 

The Nyàaya-VaisSesikas adopt the realistic view of the self, 
Aecording to them, the self is a unique substance, to which all 
cognitions, feelings and conations belong as its qualities or 
attributes." Desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition are all qualities of the self. These qualities cannot 
belong to the physical substances, since they are mental. Hence 
we must admit that they are the peculiar properties of some 
substance other than the pliysical substances. The self is 
different in different bodies, because their experiences do pot 
avenaj. but are kept distinct. he self. is indestiuctible 
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consciousness cannot be their attribute. The body, by itself, is 
unconscious and unintelligent. The senses cannot explain all 
mental functions. Imagination, memory, ideation, and the like 
are independent of the senses of sight, hearing, eta. The mind 
foo cannot take the place of the self. If the mind be, as the 
Nvavya-Vaisesikas hold, an atomie substance, then the qualities of 
pleasure, pain, ete. in it must be as imperceptible as the mind 
itself. If, on the other hand, the mind be a series of cognitions, 
each manifesting itself, then memory becomes inexplicable. No 
member of a mere series of cognitions can know what has preceded 
it or what will succeed it (ndsandyah samkramásambhavat). ‘A 
succession of ideas is not an idea of succession.’ The Advaita 
Vedàntin's idea of the self as eternal, self-shining intelligence is 
no more acceptable to the Naiyiyikas than that of the Buddhists. 
There is no such thing as pure intelligence unrelated to some 
subject and object. Intelligence cannot subsist without a certain 
locus. Hence the self is not intelligence as such, but a substantial 
principle owning intelligence as its attribute. The self is not 
mere knowledge, but a knower, an ego or the ‘I’ (ahamkdrasraya).' 
Still knowledge or intelligence is not an essential and inseparable 
attribute of the soul. The soul is, in itself, neither material nor 
mental, but a neutral substance which comes to have the attribute 
of intelligence or consciousness in its relation to the body.* 
According to the Nvaya, the self is the fundamental ground 
of all mental functions. It is involved in all cognitions, affections 
and volitions. All the experiences of an individual, whether 
cognitive or otherwise, must inhere in the self and cannot be 
separated from it. What are known as innate faculties of the 
mind, the reflexes, instincts and inborn feelings of fear, hatred, 
ete., are all conditioned by the past experiences of a self in this 
or a previous life. ^ Even the body and the senses cannot 
function unless they are connected with the self. Hence the 
self is called the guiding principle of the body and the senses 
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(indriyddyadhisthata).* In the case of external perception the 
self comes in contact with the object through the medium of the 
mind and the external senses. ‘When we have the perception 
of an external object, the self is in contact with the mind, the 
mind with the external sense concerned, and the external sense 
with the object of perception." In the case of internal perception 
the mediation of external sense is unnecessary. Here the object 
is in contact only with the internal sense, called manas. We 
shall consider internal perception later on. 

Like the older school of Western realism, the Nyáya- 
Vaisesika system accepts the substantialist theory of the self. 
But their view of the self differs from that of the realists in two 
important respects. For the realists consciousness or intelligence 
is an essential and inseparable attribute of the soul. The soul 
cannot exist withont the attribute of consciousness. For the 
Nvüya-Vaisesikas, however, the soul is in itself an unconscious 
substance. Consciousness is an accidental property of the soul, 
due only to its temporary connection with the body. Then, 
while the realists conceive the individual soul at least to be a 
limited substance, the Nvaya-Vaisesikas take all souls as unlimited 
and all-pervading substances (vibhu). But the Nyàya view of the 
self is untenable. If the soul be a substance we do not understand 
how it ean exist without its distinctive attribute of consciousness 
and still be called the self. Without consciousness the soul is 
indistinguishable from matter. Again, to say that the soul is in 
itself pure substance is to say that if is a substance without 
attributes, which, however, is a contradiction. Further, if the 
soul ‘be an independent entity of the realistic type we cannot 
explain its relation to conscionsness or mind or body. The soul- 
substance is not in ifs own essence related to anything else. 
Hence it can only be externally related to other things through 
the medium of a third thing. In perception it is said to be 
related to the object through the medium of the senses. But how 
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are we to explain its relation to the mind or other senses? That 
must be by some other medium. Again, that medium must 
require another and so on indefinitely. So we are to give up the 
idea of the self as a neutral substance externally related to 
consciousness. In truth, the self is a self-conscious reality. We 
may call it a substance in the sense of an existing ‘continuant,’ 
but that continuant is psychical and not physical. It is not a 
metaphysical surface on which consciousness is accidentally 
reflected. Rather consciousness or intelligence is the intrinsic 
character of its existence, the core of its being. It is not indeed 
the passing thought, which James proposes to call the self. The 
Naiyüyikas is right in insisting that fleeting ideas or cognitions 
cannot take the place of the permanent self. So also an 
unconscious substance cannot be the conscious self. We should 
say that the self is the intelligent reality or being which is the 
ground of all thought and experience. It is the eternal self- 
manifesting real which witnesses, but is not involved in, the flow 
of events. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ORDINARY PERCEPTION AND ITS OBJBCTS 


l. Different kinds of Perception and the categories of 
Reality (Padartha) 


Taking perception as a general name for all true cognitions 
produced by sense-object contact, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
between different kinds of it. First we have the distinction 
between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or extraordinary 
perceptions. This distinction depends on the way in which the 
senses come in contact with their objects. Cw e have lauktka or 
ordinary perception when there is the usual sense-contact with 
objects present to sensé) In alaukika perception, however, the 
object is such as is not ordinarily present to sense but is conveyed 
to sense through an unusual medium. Ordinary perception, 
again, is of two kinds, namely, exte (bàhya) and internal 
(manasa). The former is due to the external senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. The latter is brought abont 
by the mind's contact with certain objects. Thus we have six 
kinds of ordinary perception, namely, the visual, auditory, 
tactnal, gustatory, olfactory and the internal. In this chapter 
we propose to consider the objects of external and internal 
perceptions. The special cases of perception, called alaukika, will 
be disenssed in a later chapter. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, there are two main 
types of reality, namely, being and non-being (bhdvo'bhdvaseca). 
Being as a category (paddrtha) stands for all that is or for 
all positive realities. Similarly, non-being stands for the 
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a thing is not, or does not exist is as much a real fact as that 


it is, or does exist. Hence abhdva or non-existence is as good a 
category of reality as bhdva or being. There are six kinds of being 
or positive reality. These are substance (d 


| ravya), quality (guna), 
action (karma), the universal (sdmdnya), particularity (visega), 
and the retation of  inherence (samavdya). "Of these, the first 
three are existents. ‘These participate in existence (satt). On 


the other hand, the universal, particularity and the relation of 
inherence are positive realities but not existent facts. These do 
not participate in existence (sattd). They possess being but not 
existence. Hence there are two types of being or positive reality, 
via., the existent and the subsistent. Of the six kinds of 
positive reality recognised by the Nyüya-Vaióesikas, the first 
three are existents and the last three subsistente. Thus we have 
altogether seven categories of reality, namely, substance, quality, 
action, the universal, particularity, the relation ‘of inherence and 
non-existence. All objects of the world or all realities have been 
brought under these seven categories by the Nyüya-Vaiáesikas. 
Their scheme of the classification of realities may be compared 
to that of the modern realists. Among modern realists Russell ,* 
Alexander* and others recognise the reality of negation or non- 
existence. According to them, negative or non-existent facts are 
as real and objective as positive facts. It is also held by them 
that among positive facts some have existence in a particular 
time and space, while others have subsistence only in so far as 
these are free from limitation to one particular space and time. 
According to them, universals and relations are such subsistent 
realities. But for the Naiyáyikas, praticularity also is a subsistent 
fact and the relation of conjunction (sariyoga) has existence as an 
attribute of the substances related by it. 

All realities, we have said, are brought under the seven 
categories. But all of them cannot ordinarily be objects of 
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perception. Hence with regard to the ditlerent objects included 
under each of the categories we have to distinguish between those 
that are perceived and those that are imperceptible, 


4. Perception of substances or things (dravya) 


A substance is defined as the constitutive cause of things or 
as the substratum of qualities, There are nine kinds of 
earth, water, fire, air, ükása, time, space, 
soul and mind.* Of these, the first four = stata for both the atoms 
of earth, water, fire and air, and the compounds formed by 
these atoms. "The atoms of earth, ete., ennnot be perceived. A 
compound of two atoms, called deyamuka or the dyad, is also 
unperceptible, because, like an atom, it has no dimension and 
manifest quality (mahattea. and udbhütatva). Mind (manas) as 
another atomic substance is not an object of ordinary sense- 
perception. So also dkdsa, time and space are, according to the 
Nyüya-Vaisesikas, imperceptible substances." Akasa is an all- 
pervading medium which is inferred from the phenomena of 
sound. Space and time are conceived as two receptacles of 
unlimited dimension holding all things and events within them. 
These two are the most fundamental conditions for the existence 
of finite objects and are therefore called the origin of all that is 
originated (janydndm janakah). Each of these is said to be one, 
eternal and infinite.* As infinite wholes these cannot be perceived, 
since the conditions of perception, viz. limited dimension and 
manifest quality, are absent in them. 

It follows from the above that the perceptible substances 
are earth, water, fire, air and the soul. Of these, the soul is the 
object of internal perception which we shall consider afterwards. 
With regard to air as a substance, there is some difference 
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of opinion among the Naiyüyikas. According to the older 
Naivüvikas, there are two conditions of the external perception 
of a substance, namely, that it must have a limited dimension 
and manifest colour (mahattre sati udbhütarüparatteam).! On 
this. view, air becomes imperceptible, since it has no manifest 
colour in it. Its existence is therefore to be known by inference 
from the quality of touch which subsists in the air. According 
to the modern Naiyüyikas, however, colour is not a condition of 
all external perception of substances. It is only in the visual 
perception of substance that manifest colour is an essential 
condition. The sense of touch also perceives substances in 
which the quality of touch is manifest (udbhütasparia). Hence 
we may have a perception of air as a substance possessing the 
quality of manifest touch.’ 

Admitting that we have a perception of the substances of 
earth, water, fire and air, it should be noted that what we 
perceive is neither an atom (paramdnu) of earth, etc., nor a 
compound of any two atoms only (drayanuka), To be perceived, 
a substance must have a limited dimension. It must be neither 
infinite like space, etc., nor infinitesimal like an atom or the 
compound of two atoms. Hence the perceptible substances are 
finite things from the triad (trasarenu) upwards. A triad 
(tryanuka) is a compound of three dyads or three compounds of 
two atoms each. It is the minimum perceptible substance in 
Indian philosophy. As a matter of fact, therefore, the substances 
that are perceived by the external senses are complex finite things 
like the jar, table, tree, etc. 

In the external perception of substances or finite things 
the senses come in direct contact with the things. "This sense- 
object contact is called sasmyoga or conjunction. Of the five 
external senses, it is the sense of sight and touch that can give 
us a perception of things. Whe eve perceives things that have 
manifest colour, f.e., are visible. The sense of touch perceives 
things that possess manifest touch or are tangible. In both 
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cases the perceived thing is conjoined to the sense. They are 
not always or inseparably related but are two substances that 
come in actual contact with each other at the moment of per- 
ception (ayutasiddhyabhdvat). The other senses of taste, smell 
and hearing cannot give us perceptions of things. These can 
perceive the qualities of taste, etc., but not the substances or 
things, in which the qualities inhere. Hence we have onlv visual 
and tactual perceptions of physical things. To perceive a thing 
is to perceive it as having a limited dimension in space. "The 


organs of sight and touch, being extended, can perceive things 


as having a limited extension. ‘The other senses cannot perceive 


extension. and are therefore incapable of perceiving things as 
extended in space.’ 

The things that are perceived by the external senses possess 
æ limited dimension (mahattva). This means that they are made 
up of parts (avayava). The magnitude of a thing depends on the 
aggregation of a number of parts composing it. Hence it seems 
that to perceive a thing we must perceive all its component parts 
at one and the same time. But a simultaneous perception of all 
the parts of a thing is not possible. In the visual perception of 
a tree, for example, the eye comes in contact with only a part 
of its front side. There is no contact of the eye with the other 
sides of the tree or other parts that fall outside the visual field. 
How then can we have a perception of the tree when only a part 
of it is actually perceived? 

This question has troubled psychologists for a long time. 
The answer given by the associationists is generally accepted 
by other schools of psychology, such as structuralism, func- 
tionalism and self-psychology. According to the associationist 
psychology of Hume, Mill and others, a thing is an aggregate 


^! Gandhigrayagrahane tu ghrigasyisimaorthyam, ete., SM., 53; ghrina- 
rasanaérotráni dravyagrihakéni, caksostvaümanáarsi dravyagrühaküni, TE p. 9. 
H. H. Price also thinks that our beliefs concerning material things are based 
upon visual and tactnal experiences, and that other modes of sense-expericnce, 
e.q. hearing and smelling cannot by themselves give us any knowledgo of the 
materia) world. See his Perception, p. 2. z 
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of its parte. We perceive the different parts one after the other 
and it may be, on different occasions. It is because the different 
paris are always found to go together that their corresponding 
ideas become associated in our minds. Hence the perception of 
one part recalla the ideas of the other parts, and all of them 
associated together give us the perception of the tree. According 
to other psychologists, the perception of the tree is no doubt 
due to the combination of the presented part with ideas or 
representations of the other parts. But this combination is 
effected, not by the association of ideas, but by the synthetic 
activity of the mind or the self. Among Indian thinkers the 
Buddhists adopt the associationist explanation of the perception 
of things as wholes made up of parts. 

Here the Naiyayikas point out that the associationist 
explanation fails to account for the perception of a thing. 
According to it, the perception of a thing consists in having 
ideas or images of other parts when one part of it is actually 
perceived. But these other parts are as far from being the 
thing as the perceived part itself. Further, to think of the other 
parts as connected with the perceived part is not to perceive 
them, but to infer the unperceived from the perceived. Hence 
what we call the perception of a thing is really an inference or 
remembraneer of it. It cannot be said that to perceive a thing 
the mind is to synthesise the presentation of a part with the 
representation of other parts. In that case we have a mental 
construction and no perception of the thing. So the Naiyayikas 
maintain that we have a direct perception of the thing as à whole 
along with the perception of any part of it. According to them, 
a thing is not a mere ageregate of parts (avayavasamiha), but a 
whole which is distinct from any or all of the parts constituting 
it (draeyántara). It subsists in the parts not by fractions, but 
wholly and indivisibly. To perceive any part of a thing as part 
is also to perceive the whole to which it belongs. When we 
perceive a book we apprehend it directly as a whole of parts. 
We have not to construct it from successive perceptions of different 
parts or from perception of some and ideal representation of 
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others. If we have not a direct perception of the thing as a 
whole, we cannot perceive it at all. If we are to construct the 
thing from sense-impressions of its parts, perception would become 
inferential knowledge.’ 

Some modern psychologists confirm the Nyiva view of the 
direct perception of a thing as a whole. H. H. Price? rejects 
the associationist and the rationalist explanation on this point 
and holds that in perception ‘what we accept is not simply a 
surface (though this is the most that can be present to our senses) 
but a complete matenal thing as a whole. When we sense the 
sense-datum the house just presents itself to us as a whole, 
without any reasoning or passage of the mind’. Similarly, the 
Gestalt psychologists’ show that the perception of a thing, say 
an orange, is not a colour experience somehow combined with 
the experiences of a certain shape, taste, touch and smell. On 
the other hand, it is a whole of experience which gives us 
knowledge of the thing as a whole, f.e. as a round fruit, soft to 
touch and with sweet acid taste. We try to account for this 
whole of experience by saying that if is a compound of certain 
simpler ideas like those of colour, taste, smell, ete. But here 
we fail to notice that the experience-whole is whaf we have to 
start with and the simpler ideas are discovered by subsequent 
analysis. Hence we are to say that there is first the perception 
of a thing as a whole and that its parts are next perceived by 
focussing attention on this or that aspect of it. 

But while the Naiyayikas are righf in holding that we have 
the direct perception of a thing as a whole, they seem to limit 
arbitrarily the range of such perception fo the tactual and the 
visual field. They deny the capacity of perceiving things to the 
senses of taste, smell and hearing. But it is dogmatic to say 
that tasting or smelling or hearing a thing is not perceiving it. 
Tt is true that taste, smell and sound are the qualities of 
substances or things. But so also are colour and touch. Hence, 
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if the senses of sight and touch can perceive things when they 
sense their colour and touch, there is no reason why the other 
senses should fail to perceive things when they perceive their 
other qualities. This is all the more necessary for the Naiyayikas 
who hold that to perceive a quality the sense must first come 
in contaet with the substance, of which it is the quality. Tor 
the perception of a quality, the sense must be related, through 
the substance, with the quality (samiyukta-samavdya). But if 
there is contact of sense with the substance there must be a 
perception of it. Even if it be said that perception is not deter- 
mined by sense-object contact but by the character of immediacy, 
we have to admit that the senses of taste, smell and hearing give 
us a perception of things. An appeal to direct experience shows 
that the gustatory, olíactory and auditory cognitions of things 
are as immediate as their visual and tactual perceptions. 


3. Perception of attributes (quna) and actions (karma) 


An attribute (guna) is defined as that which exists in a 
substance and has no quality or activity in it." A substance 
exists by itself and is the constituent (samavàayt) cause of things. 
An attribute depends for its existence on some substance and is 
never constitutive of things. It is a non-constituent (asamavdyi) 
cause of things in so far as it determines their nature and charac- 
ter, but not their existence. All attributes must be owned by 
substances. So there cannot be an attribute of attributes. An 
attribute is itself attributeless (nirgugal An attribute is a static 
property of things. It hangs on the thing as something passive 
and inactive (niskriya). So it is different from both substance 
and action. There are altogether twenty-four kinds of attributes. 
These are: colour (rüpa), taste--rasa), smell (gandha), touch. 
(sparía), sound (sabda), number (sankhyd), magnitude (pari- 
"mdna), differentia (prthaktva), conjunction  (samyoga), dis- 
junction (vibhdga), remoteness (paratva), nearness (aparatea), ~ 
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fluidity (dravatoa), viscidity (sneha), knowledge (buddhi), 
pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iechd), aversion 
(dvega), ellort (prayatna), heaviness (gurutva), merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma) and faculty (samskdra).' 

All attributes do not admit of sense perception. Hence we 
are to exclude the imperceptible attributes from the objects of 
perception. Faculty (samskára) is of three different kinds: 
velocity (vegu), which keeps a thing in motion; mental disposi- 
tion (bhdvand), which enables us to remember and recognise 
things; and elasticity (stAstisthápaka), by which a thing tends 
towards equlilbrium when disturbed. Of these, mental disposi- 
tion and elasticity are regarded as imperceptible attributes. So 
also merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are considered to 
be supersensible attributes of the soul.” With regard to effort 
(prayatna) some Naiyüyikas make a distinction between three 
different kinds of it, namely, vital effort (jivanayoni) which 
maintains the flow of life (pránasamcárahetu), and positive and 
negative volitions (pravrttt and nivrtti). According to them, 
vital effort (Jicanayoni prayatna) is an attribute which is not 
perceived, but inferred as the cause of vital functions. Modern 
Naiyüyikas, however, do not recognise the attribute of vital 
effort.” Almost all the Indian systems agree in holding that 
heaviness or weight (gurutva) is a quality which cannot be per- 
ceived, but must be inferred.* The reason why these qualities 
are treated as imperceptible is that they cannot be preceived by 
any of the senses recognised in Indian philosophy. They are 
supersensible entities and hence there cannot be any kind of 
contact between these and our senses. In the Jaina system, 
however, light and heavy are treated as touch-sensations.* 

The remaining attributes are regarded as capable of being 
perceived by the senses. But those belonging to the soul, such 
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as knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition, are 
the objects of internal perception which we shall afterwards 
consider. These apart, the attributes that are left are the objects 
of external perception. Some of them are perceived only by 
one sense, and some by two senses, ‘Thus colour (rüpa) is 
perceived only by the eye.) ‘Taste (rasa) is a quality of substances 
that is perceived only by the gustatory sense (rasanay r Smell 
(gandha) can be perceived only by the olfactory sense (ghrána) 
and (touch only by the cutaneous sense (tvak)) The perception 
of these four attributes has two conditions, namely, that they 
must be manifest (udbhüta) and that they must belong to 
substances possessing a limited dimension (mahadvrthitea).! In 
the perception of these attributes the second form of sense- 
object contact (viz. samyukta-samaváya) obtains. The attributes 
come in contact with their respective senses through their 
inherence (samavdya) in the things that are enjoined (sam- 
yukta) to the senses. Conjunction or direct contact is possible 
only between two substances. Hence there cannot be any direct 
contact of the attributes with their special senses. But the 
attributes of colour, etc., inhere in certain things or substances, 
such as a jar, an orange, a table, etc. When these things come 
in actual contact (i.e. are conjoined) with the eye, etc., there is 
a perception of the qualities of colour, taste, smell and touch 
as inhering (samaveta) in them. 


Sound is an attribute of áküsaj and is perceived only by 
the auditory sense ($rotra). In the perception of sound the 
fourth kind of sense-object contact (viz. samavdya) holds good. 
Sound is perceived when it comes in contact with the auditory 
sense. ‘This contact cannot be a relation of conjunction (sam- 
yoga), since one of the terms is an attribute. The sense of 
hearing is a portion of dkdsa, in which sound inheres as an 
attribute. Hence the contact of sound with the auditory organ 
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means its inherence (samavdya) in the latter.' Sound is first 
produced by the conjunction or disjunction of things. But this 
sound cannot be perceived unless it reaches the passage of the 
ear. So the first sound produces other sounds which either 
undulate towards the ear or move in straight lines in all direc- 
tions (vicitaranganydyena  kadambamukulanyáyena vā). In this 
way the series of sounds meets the ear. The last number of the 
series which strikes upon the ear-drum is perceived, while the 
first and the intermediate ones are not perceived. So it is not 
correct to say that we perceive sound at a distance. The 
Vedàntist, however, thinks that in the perception of sound if is 
the ear that meets sound and not vice versa. We are not wrong 
when we say that we hear the sound of the distant drum. For 
there is nothing to contradict the obvious experience of distant 
sounds.” 

The attributes that admit of perception by both the senses 
of sight and touch are number, magnitude, differentia, conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, remoteness, nearness, fluidity, viscidity and 
velocity. These are perceived by the eye when connected with 
light and manifest colour, and by the tactual sense when con- 
nected with manifest touch.* Of visible and tangible things there 
may be respectively a visual and tactual perception of their number, 
etc. In the perception of these qualities we have the second kind 
of sense-object contact, viz. samyukta-samavdya, The objects 
(i.e. number and the rest) come in contact with the senses through 
their inherence (samaváya) in certain tbings that are conjoined 
(samyukta) to the senses. 

In the perception of magnitude (parimdna) we are to admit 
a further fourfold contact between sense and the things concerned 
By magnitude is here meant a limited dimension that belongs 
to ordinary things like tables and jars, and neither the unlimited 
dimension of the all-pervading substances, nor the minute 
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dimension of atoms and dyads, for these are imperceptible. 
The magnitude of ordinary sensible things is due fo the number 
aud magnitude of their component parts. Hence to perceive fhe 
magnitude of a thing we are to perceive the co-existence and 
relative position of the constituent paris. This is rendered 
possible by four kinds of contact (catugtayasannikarga) : That 
between the different purts of an extended sense organ and the 
different parts of the thing, that between the different parts of 
the sense organ and the whole of the thing, that between parte 
of the thing and the whole of the sense organ, and that between 
the whole of the sense organ and the whole of the thing." It 
is by virtue of such contacts between sense and things thaf we 
can perceive their magnitude from a distance. The Naiyayika 
has to take the help of so many kinds of sense-object contact 
because he believes in the direct visual perception of the magnitude 
of distant things. The muscular sensation of movement is not 
admitted by him as a factor in the perception of magnitude or 
limited extension. 

Differentia (prthaktva) is a positive character of things. 
That one thing is different from another, e.g. a cow and a horse, 
does not simply mean that the one is not the other. Difference 
does not consist in the mutual negation (anyonydbhdva) of two 
things. One thing is different from other things, not simply 
because it excludes or negate them, but because it has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own whereby it is differentiated from 
them. This distinctive character constitutes its differentia from 
cther things. Differentia is thus an objective character or attri- 
bute of things and is perceived in things that are perceptible.” 
The Vedanta, however, takes difference to be a case of mutual 
non-existence and holds that it is known not by perception, but 
by non-perception (anupalabdhi)) Modern Naiyüyikas also do 
not treat difference as a separate quality, but reduce it To mutual 
non-existence.* 
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Conjunction (samyoga) is a relation (sambandha) that is 
perceived as an attribute of the things related by it. Disjunc- 
tion or separation (vibhdga) is not a relation (sarnbandha), 
Rather, it is the negation of the relation of conjunction between 
two things. It is also perceived as an attribute of the things 
which are disjoined. Space and time as infinite wholes are 
imperceptible substances. But the remoteness or nearness of 
things in tine and space is a perceptible quality of the things. 
Things are far or near in space according as they are separate 
from our body by a larger or smaller number of contacts with 
space-points. Similarly, things are near or remote in time 
according as they have a smaller or larger number of contacts 
with time-instants. Such position in time and space becomes an 
attribute of things and is perceived by the senses of sight and 
touch.' Fluidity, viscidity and velocity are the qualities of 
certain things and are perceived by the sense of sight and touch 
like other perceptible qualities. Here, again, the modern 
Nalyayikas do not recognise remoteness and nearness as 
separate qualities, since these are due to varied contacts of an 
object with points of time and space.? 

Action (karma) is physical movement. Like an attribute, 
if inheres only in substance.’ It is different from both substance 
and attribute. Substance is the support of both action and 
attribute. An attribute is a static character of things, but 
actions are dynamic. While an attribute is a passive property 
that does not fake us beyond the thing it belongs to, an action 
is a transitive process by which one thing reaches another. So 
it is regarded as the independent cause of the conjunction and 
disjunction of things. An action has no attribute because the 
latter belongs only to substance. All actions or movements 
must subsist in limited corporeal substances (mürtadravyavrtti). 
Hence there can be no aetion or motion in the all-pervading 
substances. There are five kinds of action such as throwing 
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upward, throwing downward, contraction, expansion and 
locomotion (utksepandpaksepandkufcanaprasdranagamana). ‘These 
actions belong to such substances as earth, water, air, 
light or fire and the mind. Those inhering in the mind are 
imperceptible, since the mind is so. The action or motion of 
the perceptible substances can be perceived by the senses of 
sight and touch. In the perception of movement the second 
kind of sense-object contact, viz. sarnyukta-samavdya, is 
operative. The senses come in contact with movement through 
their conjunction with the things in which it inheres.' 


lI. The universal (simdanya), particularity (visesa) and 
the relation of inherence (samaváya) 


There are three views of the universal or the class-essence 
in Indian philosophy. In the Bauddha philosophy we have the 
nominalistic view. According to it, the individual alone is real 
and there is no class-essence or universal other than the particular 
objects of experience. The idea of sameness fhat we may 
have with regard to a number of individuals of a certain class 
is due to their being called by the same name. It is only the 
name that is general, and the name does not stand for any 
positive essence that is present in all the individuals. It means 
only that the individuals called by one name are different from 
those to which a different name is given. ‘Thus certain animals 
are called cow, not because they possess any common essence, 
bnt because they are different from all animals that are not 
cows. So there is no universal but the name with a negative 
connotation.* 

The Jainas and the Advaifa Vedantins* adopt the concep- 
tualistic view of the universal. According to them, the universal 
does not stand for any independent entity over and above 
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the individuals. On the other hand, it is constituted by the 
essential common attributes of the individuals. Hence the 
universal is not separate from the individuals, but is identical 
with them in point of existence. ‘lhe two are related by way of 
identity. 'l'he universal has existence, not in our minds only, 
but in the particular objects of experience. It does not, however, 
come to them from outside, but is just their common 
nature. On this view, "individuals have", as Mill says, ''no 
essences" '.! 

The Nyiiya-Vaisegikas accept the realistic view of the 
universal. According to them, universals are eternal entities 
which are distinct from, but inhere in many individuals 
(nityalve satyanekasamavelatvam).* The universal is the basis 
of the notion of sameness that we bave with regard to all the 
individuals of a certain class. It is because there is one single 
essence present in different individuals that they are brought 
under a class and thought of as essentially the same.* Like 
Plato's ''ideas'"", or  ''essences'" of the mediaeval realists, 
sümáünya or the universal is a real entity which corresponds to 
a general term or class-concept in our mind. Some of the 
modern realists also hold that a ‘universal is an eternal timeless 
entity which may be shared by many particulars’. The 
Naiyayikas agree further with the modern realists in holding 
that universals do not come under existence (satta). These do 
not exist in time and space, but have being and subsist in sub- 
stance, attribute and action. There is no universal subsisting in 
another universal (s@manyanadhikaranatvam), nor is there any 
universal for particularity (visesa), inherence (samaváya) and 
non-existence (abhára). Modern realists, however, do not 
admit with the Naiyayikas that all universals pert ig to 
sensible objects | are capable of being perceived y the senses. 
According to the former, we can perceive only su ch universals 
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as may be called ''sensible qualities’’, as for example, colour, 
whiteness, hardness etc." 

According to the Naiyüyikas, the universals that subsist in 
supersensible objects are imperceptible ^ (atindriyavrttini 
atindriydnt). The universals that inhere in perceptible objects 
(pratyaksavyttini) are perceived by the senses which perceive 
their locus. The universals of substances or things (dravya) 
are perceived by the senses of sight and touch provided they 
are visible and tangible things respectively. Thus jarness 
(ghatatea), treeness (verksatva) and manhood are universals 
that inhere respectively in all individual jars, trees and men. 
When perceiving any of these individuals, we directly cognise 
also the universal inhering in it. Here the second form of 
sense-contact, wiz. sariyukta-samavdya, functions. The uni- 
versal ''jarness'" comes in contact with the visual or the tactual 
sense through its inherence (samavdya) in the jar that is seen 
or touched and is thus conjoined (samyukta) to the sense 
concerned. 

The perception of universals pertaining to attributes 
(guna) and actions (karma) generally takes place through the 
third kind of sense-contact, viz. sarnyukta-samaveta-samavdya.* 
When perceiving such qualities as a red colour, a fragrant smell, 
a sweet taste anda hard touch, we also know directly, i.e. 
perceive the universals of colour, smell, taste and touch as such. 
Similarly, when we perceive a particular kind of movement 
we know directly what motion in general is. To perceive anything 
as thrown upward or downward, is also to perceive the 
universal of upward or downward impulsion (utksepanatvádi). 
Smellness (gandhatva) as a universal pertaining to different 
kinds of smell is perceived by the olfactory sense. Taste 
(rasatea) as the genus of different kinds of taste ia perceived 
by the gustatory sense. Similarly, the universals of colour 
(rüpatva) and touch (sparfatva) are perceived by the senses 
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of sight and touch respectively. The universals pertaining to 
other sensible attributes and actions or movements are perceived 
by both the senses of sight and touch.’ These universals are 
perceived when they come in contact with the senses through 
their inherence in attributes or actions which inhere in certain 
things that are conjoined with the senses. When, for exam ple, 
I see a white paper, I perceive the universal ‘whiteness’ as 
intimately related to the particular kind of white colour in the 
paper which is in conjunction with my eyes. Soundness 
(sabdatva) as the genus of different kinds of sound is perceived 
by the auditory sense through the’ fifth kind of sense-contact, 
viz. samaveta-samacdya. The universal ‘soundness’ is in 


contact with the ear through its inherence (samavdya) in sound 


which inheres as a quality (samaveta) in the auditory sense.” 
The universals of actions or motions belonging to perceptible 
things are perceived by the senses of sight and touch through 
the third kind of  sense-contact, viz. sarnyukta-samaveta- 
sumavaya. The universal ‘motion’ is in contact with the 
visual or cutaneous sense in so far as it subsists in a particular 
kind of movement inhering (samaveta) in something thai is 
seen or touched (i.e. is conjoined with the visual or factual 
sense).? 

According to the Vedinta, the universal, as constituted by 
the common attributes of the individuals, is perceived along 
with the perception of the individuals. The perception of the 
different kinds of universals is mediated by different kinds of 
sense-contact. The universal of substances is perceived by 
samyuktatüdátmya, that of attributes or actions by samyuktā- 
bhinnatádátinya, and that of sound by tdddtmyavadabhinna 
forms of sense-object contact. These three forms correspond 
respectively to the second, third and fifth forms of sense-contact 
admitted by the Naiyüyikas. But where the latfer speak of 
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the relation of inherence (samavdya), the Vedantist puts in the 
relation of identity, since inherence is not admitted by him as a 
distinct category and the relation between substance and attribute, 
or universal and particular is said to be one of identity 
(tádátmyaY, so that they require no tertium quid like inherence 
to relate the one to the other.' 

Particularity (visesa) is the extreme opposite of the universal 
(simdnya). Tt is the ultimate ground of the differences of 
things from one another. Things are ordinarily distinguished 
from one another by means of their component parts or aspects. 
But the differences of parts or aspects rest on those of other 
smaller parts or finer aspects. In this way we are led to the 
ultimate differences of the simple substances, beyond which we 
cannot go. The ultimate differences are due to certain unique 
characters which distinguish one thing from all other things of 
the world. Particularity is such unique character of the simple 
and eternal substances.” It is completely different from uni- 
versals or the things coming under any universal. Hence by 
particularity we are to understand the unique individuality of 
space, time, dakd4a, minds, souls, and the atoms of earth, 
water, light and air. Particularity is thus eternal and subsists 
in the eternal substances (nitya-nityadravyavrttih).* There are 
innumerable particularities, since the individuals in which they 
subsist are innumerable. Other things are distinguished by 
their particularities, but the latter are distinguished by them- 
selves (svata eva wyderttah). Hence particularities are so 
many ultimates (antydh) in the analysis and explanation of 
things. There cannot be any perception of them, since they are 
supersensible entities (atindriyah\.* Some modern Naivivikas, 
however, do not admit that particularity is a distinet category. 
If the particularities can be distinguished by themselves, without 
having any distinguishing character in them, the eternal 
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substances also may be distinguished by themselves without 
requiring any character like particularity (visega).' 

There are two main relations recognised in the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. These are the relations of conjunction 
(samiyoga), and inherence (samavdya).* A relation is here con- 
ceived as a positive connection between two facts. Hence it is 
that the commonly recognised negative relations of disjunction, 
spatial and temporal separation, etc., are treated as qualities 
and not relations. Conjunction (samyoga) is a transient relation 
between two things which may and normally do exist in 
separation from each other. Two balls moving from opposite 
directions meet at a certain point of space. The relation which 
holds between them when they meet is one of conjunction. It 
is a temporary contact between two things which may again be 
separated (yutasiddha). So long as it is, it exists as a quality 
of the terms related, but it does not affect the existence of those 
terms. It makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an accidental 
quality of the terms related by it. 

Samavdya is an eternal and natural (ayutasiddha) relation 
between two facts, of which one inheres in the other.* If 
is a necessary relation in so far as the related terms or at 
least one of them cannot exist without being related to the 
other. Like conjunction, it is distinct from the terms related 
by it* But while conjunction exists as an adventitious quality 
of the related terms, samavüya does not exist as a quality but 
always subsists between the things related. The relation of 
samavaya holds between such entities as whole and part, 
attribute or action and substance, the universal and _ the 
individual, particularity and the simple eternal — ot 
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these pairs, the first cannot exist without being related to the 
other. The whole is always related to its parts, attribute or 
action is inseparably related to some substance, the universal 
must always subsist in the individual, and so particularity 
(visega) in the simple substances. But the part can exist without 
being actually related to the whole. A substance may have 
being without relation to its attributes or actions.” So we see 
that samavdya is a necessary relation for one of the relata and 
not for both. It cannot be called an internal relation, since 
the related entities are not affected by it. It stands as a natural 
link between two facts, each of which has a distinct existence of 
its own. A substance and its attribute are not made to be such 
by their relation to each other. Hence, like conjunction, 
samavdya is an external relation. But, unlike conjunction, it 
is not produced, nor does it exist as a quality in time and space. 
It always subsists between two facts, which are naturally related 
to each other. Some modern realists treat relations as universals 
that do not exist but subsist.’ For the. Naiyayika, however, 
the relation of conjunction is an attribute and has existence 
in time and space. The relation of inherence is a subsistent 
fact but not a universal. It is a category distinct from 
the universal and the rest. Both conjunction and inherence 
are objects of perception. The relation of inherence is perceived 
by the senses of sight and touch. In perceiving this 
relation there is contact between sense and object by way of 
vifesanatü. We directly perceive that the cloth inheres in the 
threads. But the contact of the relation of inherence with our 
sense is indirect. It comes in contact with the sense of sight or 
touch through being adjectival to the threads which are conjoined 
with either of them.* The  Vai$esikas, however, hold that 
samavadya cannot be perceived, but must be known by 


t BP, and 5M., 11. 

? Dravyam — nirguparmeva prathamamulpadyate — pascát — tateninavetà — gupá 
utpadyante, eto., TB., p. 9. 

a Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. LX. 


* BP., 54-50, 64, 
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inference. They agree with the  Naiyàyikas in maintaining 
that samaváya is one and eternal. We cannot distinguish 
between different kinds of samavdya, because it is the same in 
all cases.!' Some modern  Naiyüyikas, however, contend that 
saniavdya is not of one, but many different kinds, since one thing 
is found to inhere in other things in different ways.* 

Svartipasambandha® is a third relation admitted by the 
Naiyüyikas. It has been introduced to explain such cases of 
connection between things as are neither conjunction (samyoga) 
nor inherence. Unlike the relations of conjunction and inherence, 
sparüpasanibandha is not distinct from the terms related 
by it. Rather, the relation is itself constituted by one 
of the relata. What is the relation between an object and our 
knowledge of it? It cannot be inherence, since knowledge, as 
a quality, inheres not in the object, but in the soul. Nor can 
it be conjunction, because that is possible only between two 
substances, while knowledge is an attribute and not a substance. 
Nor can we say that we do not require any relation. The two 
being distinct entities require somehow to be related. Hence 
it is said that a new relation, called starüpasambandha, is 
to relate the two. The object is related to knowledge in so far 
as it is known. The relation of knowledge to the object is 
thus the object itself as known (arthasvariipa). The object 
as known is what we mean by its relation to knowledge, so 
that the relation is constituted by the object, or is due to the 
nature of the object itself. 

The Nyāya doctrine of samardya has been severely 
criticised and rejected by the Advaita Vedintin. Sankara 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sütra shows that the 
necessity of the category of samacáya. arises from the Naiyüyika': 5 
conception of a thing as a collection of distinct and 
different entities like substance, attribnte, action, the univ 











and particularify. If these are so many Siting entities, we 
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have to explain how they are united in the thing so as to make 
it one whole. This cannot be explained by the relation of 
conjunction, since it is a case of the dependence of attribute, 
action, etc., on substance, while conjunction is a relation 
between independent substances which can exist in isolation. 
So we have to introduce a new relation to explain the intimate 
onnection between a substance and its attributes, actions, etc., 
ind this is samavdya or the relation of inherence. But if 
‘ttribntes, actions, ete., are distinct and different from substance, 
here is no more reason to suppose that they depend on 
iubstance than there is to think that such independent objects 
s man, horse, and cow, depend on one another. If, on the 
ther hand, attribute and the rest depend on subsfance and 
annot exist without it, we should say that they are not 
lifferent entities but only different aspects of the substance 
itself. The same thing is called by the different names of 
attribute, action, etc., according to its different organizations 
(samsthana), in the same way in which the same man is a 
father, a son, a brother, etc., under different conditions. A 
substance and its attribute or action, the universal and the 
individual, the whole and the part are such that we cannot 
have any experience of the one without the other. They are 
inseparable both in our experience and in point of existence. 
It follows from this that they are not different entities, but 
aspects of the same thing. To say that they are distinct and 
different entities which require to be related by samavdya, 
which also is a distinct entity, is to court the fallacy of infinite 
regress (anavasthā). How is samavdya itself related to each 
of the terms related by it? To explain this we have to bring 
in new relations which being distinct entities will also require 
other relations and so on ad infinitum. Hence we are to 
say that attributes, actions, universals, etc., are not independent 
entities, but aspects of the same substance, and that we 
do not require a new relation like samavõya to relate them to 

The Vedantin’s criticism of the Nyaya view of samaváya 
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seems to miss the essential point. From the standpoint of 
a common-sense realism the Naiyüyika maintains the distinction 
between a substance and its attributes or actions, the 
universal and the individual, the whole and the part. It may 
be conceded to the Vedantin that we have no experience of 
attributes and actions without a substance, of the universal 
without the individual, of the whole without its parts. It may 
also be admitted by us that attributes, actions, universals, etc., 
do not exist except in a substance. But from this we cannot 
conclude that a substance is identical with its attributes and 
actions, or that it is an aggregate of the aspects of attribute, 
action, universal, etc. Two entities may be inseparable and 
yet not identical, only if they are different and distinct in our 
experience. We cannot, indeed, have any experience of 
attributes without a substance. But the same experience tells 
ue that a substance is distinct from its attributes, and the 
attributes are distinct from the substance. A substance is not 
an attribute, nor a group of attributes. There can be no 
attributes without some substance. Hence the existence of 
attributes presupposes the distinct reality of a substance. That 
we ascribe different sense qualities to the same substance also 
shows that the substance is not identical with any of them, 
but is distinet from them all. What we mean by a substance 
is, therefore, different from what we mean by an attribute. 
The substance stands for the ‘continuant’ or the reality 
underlying the changing characters of a thing, and the attributes 
stand for its properties or powers of manifesting certain 
characters under certain conditions. Although an attribute is 
not a substance. vet it is inseparably related fo or rooted in it. 
This inseparable relation or the fact of substance of the 
attribute in a substance is samavdya. The same reasoning 
applies mutatis mutandis to the relation between substance 
and action, the universal and the individual, the whole and the 
part, particularity and the particulars. In each case we have 

an inseparable relation between two distinct and different 
— It is a relation like samyoga or conjunction. But 
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unlike samyoga which is a quality, samardya is a special 
relation thaf cannot be reduced to any other category. It is 
not a substance because it has no qualities. Tt is not a quality 
because if is not limited to substances, nor does it qualify 
substances. For the same reason it cannot be regarded as an 
action. It is not a universal nor particularity, because ib is 
neither the common essence of many things nor the peculiarity 
of anything. It is the objective fact of an inseparable connection 
between two other facts which are distinct and different. Hence 
we have to admit a separate category called samaváya or the 
relation of inherence. 


5. Perception of non-existence (abhárva) 


The above categories of subsfance and the rest stand for 
positive realities, whether existent or subsistent. 'The category 
of abháva stands for all negative or non-existent facts. These 
facts are as real and objective as positive facts, onlv they have 
no being. While positive facts are. f.e. possess being, negative 
facts are not, f.e. possess non-being.'. Abhdra or non-existence 
is defined as that which is not inherence and cannot be in the 
relation of inherence to anything else (asamavdyatve satya- 
samariyah).* It is not inherence because it does not subsist 
as a positive fact. Tt cannot have the relation of inherence to 
anything, because non-existence cannot be the constitutive 
element of anything and also because inherence is possible only 
between two positive entities. 

As to the nature of non-existence there are different concep- 
tions. According to the  Sàáükhya and fhe Prabhikara 
Mimürnsá, the non-existence of one thing in another means the 
mere existence of the latter. For example, the non-existence 
of a jar on the table means the existence of the table per se. 
Hence non-existence is the mere existence of a locus (adhika- 


* Abhfivatvarh dravyidiaatkinyonyAbhAvavattvarh, 8M., 19. 
3 Sarradarda>wtharaha, Chanter on Vaitesika svstem, 
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ranakaivalyam).' The Nvyiya objects to this view and treats 
non-existence as an entity distinct from its locus (atirikta- 
paddrtha). If non-existence were the simple existence of the 
locus, it would become indistinguishable from existence. The 
table exists as much when the jar is non-existence as when it is 
existent on the table. So we may speak of a jar's non-existence 
on the table even when it actually exists there. Non-existence 
is not the locus as such. but an objective character (vifesana) 
of it. Tt is not, like the colonr of a table, a guna or attribute 
of the locus. It is only adjectival to or a determination of the 
locus which exists as a positive entity. Non-existence or 
negation is thus a real and distinct entity which is adjectival 
to some positive fact. According to tha Vedanta and the 
Bhütta Mimiümsa also, non-existence is an entity distinct from 
the locus. All objects have two characters, a positive and a 
negative. A thing existe positively in itself and is characterised 
negatively by the absence of other things in it. This absence 
or non-existence of other things is not the mere existence of 
the thing in itself. If the non-existence of a jar on the ground 
were the mere existence of the ground, we cannot speak of 
its non-existence whet there is a cloth on the ground and so no 
eognition of the mere ground. On the other hand, we may speak 
of the jar's non-existence even when it exists on the ground. for. 
the ground as such éxists while there is a jar on it. Hence non- 
existence is something distinct from ite locus.* 

Abhava or non-existence is of four kinds. namely, pragabhdna, 
pradhvamsabhava, atyantabhiva, and anyonyabhava.* Some 
Naivivikes. however. bring the first three — under the 
head of samsargübhünra and recognise only two kinds of non- 
existence.* Samsargébhava or the negation of a connection is 
that which is different from anyonydabhdva or the — of 
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identity. In the one the connection between two things is 


denied, in the other we deny the identity or sameness of two 
different things or concepts. 

Pragabhdva or antecedent non-existence is the non-existence 
of a thing prior to its production, e.g. the non-existence 


of an effect in the cause. So long as the effect is not produced, 
if is non-existent in the cause. This 


kind of non-existence is 
said 


to be without a beginning but not without an end (anddth 
sdntah). It is subject to cessation (vindsya).' The effect never 
existed before its production, so that its non-existence has no 
beginning. Its production at any time means the end or cessation 
of its previous non-existence. | Prágabháva thus refers to 
the past non-existence of a thing and implies the possibility of 
its future existence. Like the past it has no beginning but has 
an end, since it ends just when the thing begins to exist. The 
present existence of a thing ends its past non-existence, just as 
the past has its end in the present. 

Pradhvamsdbhadva or consequent non-existence is the non- 
existence of a thing posterior to its destruction, e.g. the non- 
existence of an effect when it is destroyed. This kind of non- 
existence has a beginning but no end (sádiramantah). It is 
subject to origin in time (janya), but not to cessation. When 
a jar is broken its existence ends, and its non-existence begins | 
but can never be ended, because the same jar cannot be brought 
back to existence. Pradhveamsübháca may thus be said to refer 
to the future non-existence of a thing in relation to its present 
existence. Like the future it has a beginning but no end. It 
begins just when a thing's present existence ceases, and continues 
for all time to come just as the future begins with the 
cessation of the present and extends indefinitely forwards. 
Thus while prdgabhdva is beginningless, pradhvamsabhava is 
endless. 'The one is an infinite series backwards, the other is 
an infinite series forwards. The one has an end, while the 
other has a beginning. That is, an infinite series may have 


t 8M.. 12; TB., p. ?9; TS., p. 89. 
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an end or a beginning. Kant in his first ‘antinomy’ failed 
to see this when he argued that what is infinite can neither 
begin nor end. This antinomy may be solved in the light of 
the Naiyayikas’ finding that some infinite series have ends. 

Atyantabhava or absolute non-existence is the negation 
of a connection between two things for all time (nityasamsar- 
gübháva). It is subject neither to origin nor to cessation 
(ajyanyárindsD.' 'Phus it is both beginningless and endless. 
This is illustrated by such cases of non-existence as a hare's 
horn, the colour of air, ete. The non-existence of a connection 
between horns and the hare, or colour and the air is true at all 
times, past, present and future. Thus atyantabhava or absolute 
non-existence is not a cipher which is the property of a general 
term that applies to no object. 

Anyonyadbhdva or reciprocal non-existence is the negation 
of identity, or the difference between two things, e.g. a jar is 
not a cloth.* A jar and a cloth mutually exclude each other, 
and so each is non-existent as the other. Anyonydabhava 
stands for this mutual negation of the relation of identity 
between two things. Like absolute non-existence (atyanta- 
bhava), reciprocal or mutual non-existence (anyonydbhadva) 
is eternal, i.e. both beginningless and endless (ajanydvindsi). 
But the distinction between the two is this. Absolute non- 
' existence has a material aspect. In it there is the affirmation 
of something actual (e.g. the hare or the air), and the negation 
of a relation with regard to it (e.g. the relation between hare 
and horn, or colour and air). On the other hand, reciprocal 
non-existence is only a logical or formal negation with reference 
to the relation of identity between two things which need not 
be actual. That ' X is not Y,' 'a red star is not a blue star ' 
is true even if no such things actually exist. In absolute non- 
existence we deny the connection between two things, while in 
reciprocal non-existence the identity of sameness of two things 





kets sargübhivatvamatyantübbávatvar, SM., ibid.; traik&liko'bhàvo- 
tyantübbávab, TB., ibid. i 
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or concepts is denied. The opposite of absolute non-existence 
is a connection between two things, while that of reciprocal non- 
existence is the identity between them.' The proposition ' there 
is no colour in the air' implies the absolute non-existence of 
colour in the air. The opposite of this will be a proposition 
which connects colour with the air, e.g. ' there is colour in the 
air." The proposition ‘a jar is not a cloth’ implies the 
difference of the one from the other. The opposite of this 
will be a proposition which identifies the two, e.g. ‘a jar is & 
cloth ` 

As fo how non-existence or negation is known by us, there 
is a sharp difference of opinion among the different systems 
of Indian philosophy. According to the Bhatta Mimarnsa and 
the Vedanta, non-existence is known by non-perception of what 
should have been perceived (yogyánupalabdhi). It cannot be 
known by perception. Perception requires sense-object confact. 
But there cannot be any contact of sense with non-existence or 
negation. Tt is not, in some cases at least, known by inference. 
When we know the non-existence of a jar on the ground before 
us, we have a direct knowledge which is not mediated by any 
inferential reasoning. In such cases our knowledge of non- 
existence comes from non-perception as a distinct source of 
knowledge. As we have already said, non-existence is, 
according to the Bhatta Mimarhs# and the Vedanta, both an 
objective character of thing and a character of the presentation 
of things. But it is not perceived like the whiteness of snow 
or the redness of a rose. On the other hand, we have an 
immediate feeling of it as a character of the presentation just 
when we have that presentation. This subjective feeling of the 
presented character as distinct or the discriminative feeling of 
it is whaT we mean by our knowledge of it. Anupalabdhi is this 
subjective feeling and is an independent source of the knowledge 
of non-existence. 

The Vaisesika and the Prabhakara school hold that non- 


1 TS. and TD., pp. 89 f. 
2 VP., Ch. Vi; SDL, pp. 80-87. 
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existence is known by inference. According to the former the 
non-existence of the cause is inferred from the non-existence 
of the effect, just as its existence is inferred from that of the 
effect.' In the Prabhikara Mimarmsa also non-perception is 
not regarded as a distinct source of the knowledge of non- 
existence. Rather, the non-perception of a thing is the condi- 
tion from which we infer its non-existence.” The &Sànkhya* 
and the Nyàya system agree in holding that non-existence is 
known by perception. According to both, non-existence is an 
objective determination (parindma or visesana) of some positive 
entity (bhdvapaddrtha) and can be perceived by the senses. 
The Nyàya explains the perception of non-existence as due to 
an indirect sense-object contact, called vigesanata. ‘The non- 
existence of a jar on the ground is an adjective or determination 
(vigesana) of the ground which is its substantive (visesya). 
This non-existence comes in contact with our sense through 
being adjectival (vigesana) to the ground which is in conjunc- 
tion (samyukta) with the sense. Thus non-existence is perceived 
as an adjective or objective character of some positive thing 
which is in contact with our sense.‘ That for the knowledge 
of non-existence there must be a contact of sense with its locus 
is also admitted by the Vedanta. And, that the knowledge 
of non-existence is aided by non-perception is admitted by the 
Nyāya. We know that a jar does not exist on the ground when 
we feel that it must have been perceived if it were on the 
ground.’ Thus the Nyàya and the Vedanta agree in holding that 
to know non-existence there must be a perception of the 
locus and non-perception of what does not exist in it. 
But while the  Nyáya takes non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
as an auxiliary condition (kdrana) of the perception of non- 
existence, the Vedanta takes it as the unique cause (karana) 
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of the knowledge of non-existence. For the Nyāya, the senses 
which perceive the locus do also perceive non-existence as a 
determinant (vigesana) of it. For the Vedanta, the senses are 
solely concerned in the perception of the locus and do not go 
further than that. And while the senses perceive a certain 
locus, the ground, they do not percetve a jar on it. This non- 
perception, therefore, of what might have been perceived if tt 
existed, 1s the source of our knowledge or the jars non- 
existence." 

Among Western thinkers it is now generally recognised 
that negative facts are as real as positive facts. But there is 
much difference of opinion as to how negation or non-existence 
is known. According to Alexander,’ ‘negation is not merely 
a subjective attitude of the mind. That is only an instance 
of negation, in the region of mental acts. Negation or 
negativity is a real character of things, which means exclusion 
or rejection. Not-white is the charaeter which excludes or is 
different from white’. This then would support the Nyaya view 
that non-existence is perceived as a determination of some 
positive entity. ‘This seems to be implied also in the view of 
negation held by Bradly and  Bosanquet. Bradly? says: 
“The affirmative judgment qualifies a subject by the attribu- 
tion of a quality, and the negative judgment qualifies a subject 
by the explicit rejection of that same quality." According to 
him, 'the truth of the negative lies in the affirmation of a 
positive quality. In “A is not B’’ the real fact is a character 
r belonging to A, which is incompatible with B. The basis of 
negation is really the assertion of a quality that exclides (x). 
It is not the mere assertion of the quality of exclusion (not-B).' 
So too Bosanquet* holds that affirmation is prior to negation as 
supplying the reality within which alone negation has a mean- 
ing- In this sense the non-existence of a jar on the ground 


t Vide TC., I, Ch. on Anupalabdhi; VP., Ch. VT. 
Pi wi Time and Deity, p. 200. 
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will be equivalent to the existence of the ground as such. It 
i& to be observed, however, that while the ground is perceived, 
its exelusion of a jar is not so perceived. The fact of there 
being no jar on the ground may be a given fact, but it is not 
given by way of sense perception. As Russell" has said, 
negative facts are real but not sensible facts. That ‘A is not 
B ', or that ' a jar does not exist on the ground ' is more primarily 
a subjective feeling of privation with regard to A, or the ground, 
than a perception of any sensible fact. Hence the Vedanta 
seems to be nearer the truth when it takes non-perception 
(anupalabdhi) as an independent source of the knowledge of 
non-existence or negation. 


6. Internal perception and its objects 


| Internal perception is due to the internal sense or manas. 
Hence it is called mdnasa or ntara pratyaksa. It is the 
knowledge of mental facts brought about by their contact 
(sannikarsa) with the inner sense or manas.) Thus mdnasa or 
internal perception is, like introspection, the source of our direct 
knowledge about mental or subjective facts. But while modern 
introspectionists take introspection to consist in the mind's 
knowledge of its own contents, (the Naiyayikas treat internal 
perception as knowledge of certain subjective facts other than the 
mind, due to the mind as a sense.) (Generally speaking, the self 
and its contents are the objects of internal perception.) These 
are perceived when they come in contact with manas or ithe 
mind. In introspection the mind or self turns back on itself 
and perceives what is going on there without requiring any 
sense. The Naiyayikas, however, like the older mtrospectionists, 
believe that the self requires an ''inner sense"' to perceive 
psychical facts, just as it requires the external senses to perceive 
external objects. 
Among the objects of manasa or internal perception the 


1 The Analysis of Mind, p. 916. 
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Bhüsápariceheda mentions the feelings of pleasure and pain, 


desire and aversion, cognition or knowledge and all kinds of 
mental effort or volition." To these we may add the universal 


of each of these attributes, their non-existence and inherence in 


the self, and the self itself.” All of these are perceived when 


there is contact (sannikarsa), in some form or other, between 
them and the internal sense of manas. Let us now consider the 
process involved in the perception of these objects. 

According to the Nyāya, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, cognition and volition are attributes of the self. “Their 
relation to the self is one of inherence (samandya). They are 
perceived when the mind as a sense comes in contact with them. 
This sense-object contact is not one of direct conjunction 
(samyoga). It is an indirect contact called samuynktasamarváya. 
Pleasure, pain and the rest as particular facts, come in contact 
with the mind through their inherence (samavdya) in the self 
which is conjoined (samyukta) with the mind. Similarly, the 
universals of pleasure, pain, etc., are perceived through that 
kind of indirect sense-contact which is called samyukta-samarveta- 
samavdya. The universale of pleasure and pain (sukhatoa- 
duhkhatea) subsist in particular pleasures and pains by way of 
inherence (samaráya). The particular pleasures and pains exist 
in the soul as its inherent attributes (samavetagundh). Hence 
the mind comes in contact with) the universals of pleasure and 
pain. through their inherence in what inhere in the soul which 
is conjoined to the mind, In perceiving any particular pleasure 
or pain we do perceive its pleasurableness or painfulness quite as 
directly, althongh the process of perception is more mediated and 
complicated.* So also, we perceive that pleasure, pain, ete., 
inhere in the self so long as they exist or are present. And just 
as we perceive their existence so also we perceive their non- 
existence or absence. That ‘I am unhappy’, or ‘I have ceased 


' —— am sukbath dubkhamicchü dveso matih krtib, BP., 57. 
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to be angry is as much a matter of direct perception as that 
‘I am happy’, or ‘I am angry’. The process of perception is, 
however, somewhat different. The perception of the inherence 
(samaváya) of pleasure and pain, as also of their non-existence 
(abháava) in the self is mediated by the indirect sense-object 
contact called visyesanatad. Both the inherence of a present 
pleasure and the non-existence of a past one are determinations 
(riSesana) of the self. They are perceived when the mind as 
sense comes in contact with them through its conjunction with 
the self which has those determinations. It is only in the 
perception of the self that there is a direct sense-object contact, 
The self as a substance comes in actual contact (samiyoga) with 
manas or the mind as another substance, and thereby becomes an 
object of internal perception.* It cannot be perceived by the 
external senses, since it possesses neither a limited dimension 
(mahattea) nor any manifest (udbhüta) colour or touch.’ 
According to some Naiyayikas, the pure self cannot be an object 
of perception. The self is perceived only as related to some 
perceptible attribute like cognition, pleasure, etc. We do not 
perceive the self as such but as feeling or knowing or doing 
something. Hence the self is perceived through the perception 
of this or that state of consciousness. While one's own self can 
be perceived, other selves can only be inferred from their bodily 
actions or behaviours.* According to the Vedanta, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and volition are perceived, but their 
perception requires no sense’ organ like manas or the mind. 
‘They are the different parts or aspects of the antahkarana. As 
such, there is a natural identificaion between these and the 
antahkarana or the mind. This identification means a percep- 
tion of all that is identified with the antahkarana. In short, 
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mental states are perceived facts because they are mental, and 
so do not require any sense to perceive them.' 

As to the question how cognition or knowledge is known, 
there is a sharp difference of opinion among philosophers. Some 
thinkers who deny the possibility of introspection would say that 
knowledge can never be known. ‘This is the position taken up by 
Comte, Dunlap and others. Comte thought that knowing cannot 
be known, since it involves a division of the mind into two parts, 
which is impossible. So too, Dunlap, in his article '* The case 
against Introspection,” urges that there is a dualism of subject 
and object, that the subject can never become object, and 
therefore there can be no awareness of an awareness. He Says : 
" Knowing there certainly is; known, the knowing certainly is 
not." Again he says: ‘‘T am never aware of an awareness." 
But if this is so, how do we know that there is any knowledge 
or awareness at all? Dunlap says that it is * by being aware of 
something.’ This means that when I am aware of something 
I am aware of being aware of it. To know something is thus to 
know that something is known. Hence it cannot be denied that 
knowledge is somehow known, be it by introspection or not. As 
Russell * has pointed out, * the statement ' I am aware of a 
colour ' is assumed by Dunlap to be known to be trne, but he 
does not explain how it comes to be known.’ 

Hence the next question is: How is it that knowledge is 
known? According to the Sankhya, the Prabhikara Mimarnsa 
and the Advaita Vedanta, knowledge is known by itself. Cognition 
or knowledge is a conscious fact and it is the very nature of 
consciousness to be aware of itself. The point has been elaborated 
by the Prübhükaras in their theory of triputisarieit or triune 
manifestation.‘ According to it, every knowledge manifests itself 
at the same time that it manifests an object and the knowing 


! VP., Ch. I. 

2 Psychological Hevirw, Sept.. 1919. 
3 The Analysis of Mind, p. 115. 
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subject. Tt is at once a manifestation of three things, namely, 
knowledge, the object and the knower. The Jainas also take a 
similar view with regard to the nature of knowledge. The Advaita 
Vedinta takes knowledge or consciousness to be the essence of the 
self, the very stuff of it. As such, knowledge is self-manifest 
and self-shining (sevaprakdsa).' Tt does not require any thing else 
io manifest or know it. On this view, every cognition ìs self- 
cognised, and consciousness is full and complete awareness of 
something bv a self. But that * every knowledge is self-conscious 
knowledge ', or ' to be aware of something is also to be aware 
of that awareness ' is a proposition which is not borne out by 
psvehological facts. Sub-conscious or unconscious experiences of 
the mind cannot be said to be full and explicit awareness of 
themselves, Further, as Russell” has remarked, it is highly 
probable that children and the higher animals are aware of objects, 
but noL of their own awareness, 

According to the Bhatta Mimàainsa * knowledge cannot be 
directly known. We can never know any knowledge immediately 
by itself or by any introspection called internal perception. That 
we have an awareness or a knowledge of some object is no doubt 
a matter of knowledge for us. But this latter knowledge is not 
at all immediate and perceptual knowledge; it is only mediate 
and inferential knowledge. When we are aware of something, it 
comes to have the character of ' being an object of our knowledge ' 
(jhdlatà). But how can a thing have this character of ' being 
known’, unless there was previously some knowledge of it? 
Hence from the character of ‘being known ' or ' being cognised ' 
in the known object we infer the antecedent existence of know- 
ledge or cognition. Thus knowledge is neither self-manifested nor 
directly perceived, but inferred from the character of ' knownness * 
or ' cognisedness ' (jñātatā) in the object that has been known 
or cognised. The Naiyayikas reject this view on the ground that 
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knownness ' cannot be a character of objects, for objects acquire 


no character from their relation to knowledge. 

The Naiyàyikas, as we have already seen, hold that know- 
ledge is known by introspection or internal perception (indnasa- 
pratyaksa). According to them, cognition or knowledge manifests 
its objects, but not itself. It points beyond itself and can never 
be directed to itself. Hence cognition or knowledge cannot be 
self-manifested. It does not, however, follow that knowledge 
cannot be at all known or manifested. Just as an object is 
manifested by a cognition of it, so one cognition is manifested 
by another that follows it and makes it an object to itself. First 
there is the cognition of an object (vyavasāya), and then another 
cognition coming after it cognises the first, i.e. there is an 
after-cognition (anuvyavasdya) of the first cognition." It follows 
that every cognition is not necessarily cognised, that awareness 
of an object is not always an awareness of itself. Tt is only when 
the self or mind attends to, and casts an introspective glance at 
it, that one cognition or knowledge is known or perceived. This 
view of the Naiyüvikas has the support of many modern intro- 
spectionists like Stout, Laird and others. Thus Stout observes : 
“ Psychical states as such become objects only when we attend 
to them in an introspective way. Otherwise they are not them- 
selves objects, but only constituents of the process by which 
objects are cognised.’"* So too, Laird says: ‘** Certainly, our 
cognitive processes are, in their usual exercise, processes with 
which (not at which) we look; and none of them, perhaps, can 
look at itself. It does not follow, however, that another 
(introspective) look cannot he directed towards this process of 
looking..." This means that one cognition is known by another 
by way of introspection. But for the Naivavikas, introspection 
involves a peculiar difficulty. Tt supposes the simultaneous 
presence of two cognitions, which is not admitted by the 


| TR, p. 53; TD., p. 32. 
3 A Mannal of Psychology, p. 134. 
a Contemporary British Philosophy, Virst Series, p. 237, 
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Naiyüvikas. Hence we are to say that the cognition, which is 
cognised by another cognition, is past in relation to the second 
cognition which is present. This implies that introspection is 
really memory or retrospection of what is past. But there cannot 
be any memory without a previous perception corresponding to it. 
Hence we are committed to the view that every cognition somehow 
cognises itself. It may not have an explicit awareness of itself 
but only an implicit or vague feeling of its presence. As Stout 
has elsewhere said: ‘* The stream of consciousness feels its own 
current."' Hence the way in which cognition or knowledge (or 
for the matter of that, the mind) knows itself is quite different 
from that in which it knows an object external to itself. This 
has been very well recognised by Alexander in his distinction 
between an enjoying and a contemplating consciousness. He says 
that ' in any experience the mind enjoys itself and contemplates 
its object, that the mind is not a contemplated object to itself, 
and that introspection is not contemplation." Hence we conclude 
that knowledge is known directly by itself. This knowledge of 
knowledge however is neither an explicit manifestation nor a 
definite perception of it, but a feeling or an enjoying consciousness 
of itself. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THREE MODEÉS OF ORDINARY PERCEPTION 
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|. Nireikalpaka and savikalpaka perceptions 


As we have noticed in a pervious chapter, perception has 
been divided by the Naiyüvikas into two broad classes, namely, 
laukika or the ordinary and alauktka or the extraordinary. 
This division depends on the nature of the sense-object contact 
that is involved in all perceptions. Ordinary perception again, has 
been divided into the six kinds of olfactory, gustatory, visual, 
tactual, auditory and mental perceptions. Such classification of 
ordinary perceptions has reference to the senses concerned in 
perception. According to another classification, ordinary perception 
is of two kinds, namely, niretkalpaka or the indeterminate and 
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savikalpaka or the determinate. Here the principle of classification 


Ts the character of the perceptual knowledge which arises from 


sense-object contact. To these two kinds of perception we 
may add pratyabhijüd or recognition as a special form of 
determinate perception. Thus keeping in view the nature of 
perception, the Naiyüyikas distinguish between three modes of 
ordinary perception, namely, the mireikalpaka, the savikalpaka 
and pratyabhijnd. Extraordinary perception being explicit and 
definite knowledge, has but one mode, namely, savikalpaka or 
determinate." 

While the distinction between niretkalpaka and savikalpaka 
perceptions is generally recognised in Indian philosophy, there is 
much difference of opinion. among the different systems, as to 
their exact nature and validity. The grammarian philosophers 
(sabdikas) along with others take the extreme view that all 
perceptions are savikalpaka or determinate, since every perception 
must be expressed in a verbal proposition and is consequently 
predicative in its character. This is met by another extreme 


| Alaukikerh tu... . vavikalpakamevs, Nydyokoda, p. 490. 
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view, held by the Buddhists and some Vedantists, that 
nirotkalpaka or indeterminate perception alone is valid. while 
savikalpaka or determinate perception is false knowledge. 
Between these two extremes we may place the other systems 
of philosophy which accept both nirvikalpaka and  savikalpaka 
perceptions as true knowledge. Thus among the different ‘theories 
of perception in Indian philosophy there seems to be a sort of 
gradation from the most abstract to the most concrete view of 
perception. 

In the Advaita Vedanta system we seem to have the most 
abstract view of nirvikalpaka perception. According to it, 
nirvikalpaka is the knowledge of pure being (sanmétram). Tt is 
a cognition of the ‘ this’ or the existent as such, but not as 
determined by anything. To determine a thing is to characterise 
it by this or that quality and is thus to distinguish it from other 
things having different qualities. All this, however, is the work 
of discriminative thought (vikelpa). Prior to discrimination there 
cannot be any cognition of an object as such-and-such, i.e. as a 
determinate reality. Hence nirvikalpaka perception must be the 
cognition of pure indeterminate being. It is in savikalpaka 
perception that an object is determined by certain qualities and 
is distinguished from different objects. But all objects being 
ultimately one undifferentiated unity of consciousness (caitanya), 
their distinction or difference is only an appearance. The view 
of the world as a plurality of independent reals is not only 
opposed to scriptural testimony, but also logically untenable and 
self-contradictory. Hence we are to say that savikalpaka gives 
us a knowledge of appearances, while nirvikalpaka gives us the 
ultimate truth.’ 

The epistemology of the Neo-Advaitsa Vedanta is in agree- 
ment with the general metaphysical position of the earlier school. 
From the vyāvahārika or practical standpoint it makes a 
distinction between savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka perceptions. 
According to it, savikalpaka is the ——— of a thing as 
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qualified by an attribute (vaististydvagahi). In it the thing 18 
related as subject to the attribute as its predicate. Hence the 
essence of savikalpaka perception is the determination of tts 
object by way of predication. The perception of an object as 
a jar is savikalpaka, since the quality of ‘jarness’ is predicated 
of the object. On the other hand, nirvikalpaka is the knowledge 
of a thing as not related to anything, not even to itself 
(samsargdnavagahi). It is the knowledge of the identity of a 
thing as excluding all relations. Hence in  nirvikalpaka per- 
ception there cannot be any predication of the object in terms 
of the  subject-predicate or  substantive-adjective relation 
(risesya-visesana-sambandha). As instances of such — nirei- 
kalpaka or non-relational knowledge, the Vedàntist mentions the 
propositions * this is that man,” ' that art thou. When in the 
presence of a man we have it said ' this is that Devadatta, we 
have the perception of Devadatta as the same identical man. 
This knowledge of the man is nirvikalpaka, since its object is 
not qualified by or related to anything. What we apprehend 
here is the simple identity of the man im the past and the 
present, but not his relation to any time, space, or anything else. 
It is true that the man may have certain attributes and is related 
to this or that time and space. But in the perception in ques- 
tion we are not at all concerned with his relation to any attri- 
bute, but only with his identity as such. It may be urged here 
that since the knowledge is grounded on a proposition (rdkya- 
janya), it cannot but be relational in character. A proposition 
is the assertion of a relation between two things, of which one 
is the subject and the other predicate. Hence the knowledge 
‘this is that man' must be savikalpaka or predicative. To 
this the Advaita Vedantist replies that a proposition which 
asserts the identity of an object does not come under the law 
of predication. When we say 'this is that man' we do not 
predicate ‘that man’ of ‘this’. It is not the case that we 
relate ‘ this man’ with ‘that man,’ but simply assert the 
identity between the two. An identity proposition (akhan- 
dártha vákya) thus gives us non-predicative or non-relational 
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knowledge  (nireikalpaka — jnána).' Thus we see that, accord- 
ing to the Advaita Vedanta, nirvikalpaka perception is a judg- 
ment of identity expressed in a proposition. The identity that is 
perceived in nirvikalpaka does not pertain to any of the specific 
attributes or parts of the perceived object. It refers only to 
the identity of the object as an unrelated essence, i.e. as pure 
being. But while the ' identical" perceived in nirvikalpaka is 
an abstract unity of being, our knowledge of it is a propositional 
judgment of the non-predicative order (akhanddrtha vākya). 
The Vedantist further holds that nirrikalpaka perception is self- 
manifest or self-conscions knowledge. It is perceived by itself 
(pratyaksa), and does not require any other knowledge to 
manifest or perceive it. It follows also that we have first the 
savikalpaka perception of an object as related to certain 
qualities and then a mireikalpaka perception of it as a nnity 
that remains identical with itself under different conditions. 
Aecording to the Buddhists, nirvikalpaka is the only type 
of valid perception. It is such cognition of an object as 
contains no element of thought or ideation in it (kalpana- 
podham).* Ordinarily, knowledge involves two elements, 
namely, the given or the sensed and the meant or the ideated. 
The Buddhists hold that what is given is a unique individual 
(sralaksana) that belongs to no class and is not related to anything.” 
We may call it by a name, bring it under a class and 
think of it as having certain qualities, actions and relations. 
But its name, class, quality, action and relation are not any 
part of what is directly given; these are the contribution of our 
mind (kalpand) to the given experience. Hence néroikalpaka 
perception is a cognition of the given datum as such, i.e. as not 
modified by any idea or concept like those of i ite name, class, 
ote. pie bie tai It is a pure sensation of- the 
3 ence sou does not lend itself to any verbal 
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expression (abhildpasamsargdyogyapratibhasam). As contrasted 
to this, savikalpaka perception ie a verbalised experience, in 
which the object is determined by the concepts of name, class 
relation, ete. Here we think of the object as a complex of parts 
und attributes, bearing a certain name and having certain 
relations. Such knowledge, however, is false, since it 18 not 
due to the given object, but to our conceptual construction of 
it." Thus the Buddhists reduce nirvikalpaka to pure sensation 
which is valid but blind, and savikalpaka to conceptual know- 
ledge which is definite but false. Be it noted, however, that the 
Buddhist's nirvikalpaka as a cognition of the simples or unique 
individuals of experience is less abstrawe than the Advaitin’s 
nirvikalpaka as a cognition of pure being. 

In the Mimarnsi, the Sankhya and the Nyà&ya-Vaisesika 
system we have what mav be called a concrete view of percep- 
tion. According to these realistic schools, what is given in 
perception is not, as the Advaitins think, a pure unity of being 
or the abstract identity of the ' this ' and ' that ' of experience. 
Nor is it, as the Buddhists suppose, the unique individual, the 
bare particular or the mere ' this ' of experience. On the other 
hand, it is held in these systems that any perception, mnirrikal- 
paka or savikalpaka, is a direct cognition of the real individual 
which is a unity of the universal and the particular. The dis- 
tinction between nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not due to any 
difference in the contents of perception, but to the way in which 
the same contents of experience may be ordered and arranged. 
As we shall see, however, there is some difference of opinion 
as to the nature and structure of wnirvikalpaka perception 
between the Bhitta Mimarmsi and Sankhya systems, on the 
one hand, and the Prabhakara and Nyüya-Vaisesika systems, 
on the other. 

According to the Sankhya and the Bhatta Mimarhsa, 
both nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka are equally valid and 
necessary modes of perceptual knowledge. By  nirvikalpaka 


LNV., 1, 1, do; Médhaviichryya, Sarvadaréanasarhgraha. Chapter on 
Haunddha philosophy. Vide also NM., pp. 92 f. 
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they mean that cognition which spontaneously arises at the first 
moment of contact between sense and object.' It is a know- 
ledge of the object as one individual whole of generic and 
specific attributes. There is no differentiation between the 
universal and the particular that are combined in the body of 
the individual. Hence there is only an apprehension of the 
individual as an indefinite object (sammugdhavastumátra), but 
no definite understanding of it as this or that kind of object 
(vastuvidesa). Nirvikalpaka perception thus resembles the 
perception of children and dumb persons. Like the latter 
perception, it is a simple apprehension of an object as some- 
thing, but not as this or thaf kind of thing. So, likewise, it 
cannot be expressed in words, i.e. embodied in propositions. 
Thus nirvikalpaka perception is a simple apprehension, in which 
the 'this' of experience is brought under the general idea of 
‘something’ (vastus@manya). It is a judgment without words, 
i.e. a non-propositional judgment.’ That nirvikalpaka is a real 
mode of perception appears from the fact that it is the basis 
of what we call reflex actions and savikalpaka perceptions. 
When a man suddenly withdraws his finger from a pricking 
pin, we cannot say that there is in him a clear understanding 
of the pricking object as a» pin. Yet without some knowledge 
of the object his action remains unintelligible. What prompts 
the man's action in this case is properly described as nirvi- 
kalpaka perception of ‘ something pricking him '. Again, savi- 
kalpaka perception is understood by all as the predicative know- 
ledge of an object (vaisistyávagühi jñäāna). In if the homo- 
geneous indefinite object of nirvikalpaka perception is analysed 
into the universal and the particular (sümünga-vifesa), and the 
two are then related by way of predication. Thus when I 
perceive an animal as a cow, my perception is savikalpaka, 


a Aksasannipütünantaramaviviktasümünyavifesavibhgarh eathmugdhavactu- 
mitragocaram@locanajfiinamh, 8D., p. 40. 
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since I definitely predicate ' cowness ' of the animal before me. 
Now such predication is possible only through comparison of 
the animal in question with other objects of our past experience 
and recollection of their respective  class-names. But the 
impetus to the acts of comparison and verbal memory must be 
given by a previous cognition of the animal as some kind of 
thing. This first nirvikalpaka cognition of the animal as some- 
thing (vastusimdnya) is necessary for the subsequent savikal- 
paka understanding of it as this particular kind of thing 
(vastuvisega), i.e. as a cow. The indefinite individual of the 
first experience is analysed into ' this thing" as a particular, 
and 'cowness' as a universal in relation to it and qualifying 
it as a predicate. This is the savikalpaka knowledge of the 
thing in terms of the substantive-adjective relation, and it is 
expressed as a verbal judgment of the form: ‘this is a cow." 
Thus we see that, according to the Sankhya and  Bhátta 
Mimarnsa schools, mtrvikalpaka and savikalpaka are but two 
stages in the perception of the same fact. The former is a stage 
of unverbalised judgment of an object as an individual whole, 
while the latter is a verbal judgment of it by way of predication. 

In the Nvyfya-Vaisesika and Prabhikara — Mimürsa 
systems we find a theory of perception which is in substantial 
agreement with that just explained above. According to the 
Nyfiya-Vaigesikas, ordinary perception is of two kinds, namely, 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka, both of which are equally valid 
and grounded in reality. They hold that mireikalpaka is not 
merely a cognition of the bare particular (sealakgama), since it 
manifests the «niversal (saámünya) as wel. If the universal 


ELM E (bc Hy think that the distinction between 

2 Some commentators on the Nyáya system k that 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka is not recognised in the Nydya-sitra, Bhaigya sml 
Vürttika, and that it was introduced into tbe Nyüya D deco y by later. 
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aryapadedyam and VVAV EMI mekom contained in this sütra to mean ively 
nireikalpaka and sacikalpake — Later Naves follow Vi ti in 
this interpretation of the sütra and hold that it distinguishes between nireikalpaka 
and sarikalpaka as two kinds of ordinary perceptions, 
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is not cognised at the nirvikalpaka stage, our knowledge of it 
at a subsequent savikalpaka stage becomes inexplicable. But 
for a direct knowledge of the universal as a unity of the indivi- 
duals we could not recognise them as similar and group them 
together into one class. The universal cannot be constructed 
by our mind at any stage of our knowledge, unless we start with 
it as a directly given fact. Nor again, is nirvikalpaka a know- 
ledge of the abstract universal (s@manyamatra), or of pure 
being (satta). Our first cognition of a thing is not merely an 
apprehension of its unity, but also of its differences. When we 
perceive anything, its manifoldness is as much manifest to 
consciousness as its unitary character. It is cognised as a unity 
of many parts, qualities and aspects. Likewise, if nothing but 
mere being (sattd) be the content of immediate apprehension, 
we do not know how to account for our knowledge of the parti- 
culars (vigesa) of experience. Further, pure being which is 
nothing in particular cannot be the object of our knowledge.* 
Hence we are to admit that in nirvikalpaka perception there 
is a cognition of both the universal and the particular, the 
generic and specific properties of an object as such.* It is a 
knowledge of the perceived object with all the wealth of its 
concrete characters in themselves. It cognises the universal 
or the class-essence present in the object of perception as well 
as its colour, form, structure and other specific characteristics. 
Thus the nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception of an orange 
is the cognition which is produced immediately after the contact 
of the senses with the object, and which manifests its generic 
and specifie properties in their isolation. It gives us a know- 
ledge of the orange, not as orange, but as the grouping of a 
certain colour, taste, smell, ete., with a certain universal called 
orangeness.* But while both the universal and the particu- 
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iars constituting an object are cognised in mireikalpaka percep- 
tion, they are not brought under the substantive-adjective 
relation (visesyavigesanasambandhdanavagdu).* In  nirvikalpaka 
perception these are cognised as unrelated units of reality. 
Here then the object of perception is not known as an indi- 
vidual related to a certain universal. It is not judged as an indi- 
vidual belonging to a certain class and bearing that class- 
name. Hence mroikalpaka is the knowledge of an object as not 
characterised in any way (nigprakdraka).* It is an apprehension 
of the object as ' something ', but not as related to a class and 
called by a name  (màámajátyadiyojanáhinam. ..kificididamiti).? 
Hence it is not a judgment of the object in terms of the subject- 
predicate relation (vatsistydnavagahi). On the other hand, it is 
a simple apprehension of the existence and attributes of an object 
without any corresponding judgment of it in words, or by way 
of predication. 

According to some linguistic thinkers there cannot be any 
nirvikalpaka perception in the sense of an  unverbalised 
experience as explained above. They hold that we cannot 
think things except through words. All objects are inseparably 
connected with the words by which they are denoted. To 
cognise a thing is to know it as such-and-such and so to relate 
it to a denotative word (vdcakasabda). Likewise, we can act 
in relation to a thing only when we know it precisely as of this 
or that kind, i.c. determine it by means of a class-name. In 
fact, all our cognitions are embodied in verbal propositions, 
such as ‘I know a colour’, ' I have a taste ', ' it is a smell’, 
and so on. All cognitions being thus inseparable from verbal 
expressions, there can be no mireikalpaka or unverbalised 
cognition,* ‘Che Nyàya-Vaiéesikas repudiate the linguistic con- 


i Avyapadedyarh  jütyüádisvarüpüvagáhi na ta játyádinàm mitho  viéesapa- 
vi&esyabhávüvagühiti, NVT., p. 126, 


z — vailestyüánnvoagáhi nisprakürakazü nirvi- 
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tention on the following grounds. In the case of children and 
dumb persons there is undoubtedly a knowledge of many objects, 
but no verbal expression of that knowledge. Even in the case 
of grown up persons, who are in the habit of expressing their 
thoughts in words, there is such a thing as sensation which is a 
bare apprehension of something, but no verbal judgment of it. 
The first stage of perception is a sensory cognition arising just 
with the contact between sense and object. Like the perception 
of the child or the dumb person, it does not require and has not 
the time to develop into verbal judgment. The verbal expression 
of sensory cognitions is a later stage of perception, which serves 
the purpose of social intercourse and communication. The 
linguistic contention that objects are inseparable from their 
corresponding words leads to absurd consequences. If it were 
true that all objects are inseparably connected with all the words 
denoting them, even children and idiots should know all those 
words when they perceive the objects. It follows also that a man 
who perceives the words ‘ colour’, ' sound ', etc., should have a 
knowledge of the objects denoted by them, even though he may 
be deprived of their special sense organs. Hence the Naiyüyikas 
conclude that all cognitions need not necessarily be verbally 
expressed knowledge. As a matter of fact, what enables us to 
recall the words with which an object is associated is a previous 
nirvikalpaka cognition of it as an existent fact. Our first 
experience of an object is a simple apprehension of its existence 
apart from any verbal association. Such simple unverbalised 
experience is the ground of our subsequent judgment of it in words 
or predicative propositions. Hence nirvikalpaka is a real stage of 
perception.' 

According to the Naiyayikas, nirvikalpaka is a real but 
not a perceived fact (atindriya). It is a conscious, but not a 
self-conscious state. The Naiyayikas hold that to be self-cons- 
cious means, for a conscious state, to be perceived by another 
state of consciousness. In  self-consciousness (anuvyavasãya) 
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one cognition is cognised by another which follows the first and 
apprehends it as an object to itself. But there cannot be a 
cognition of nirvikalpaka cognition. To cognise a cognition is to 
know it explicitly as a cognition of this or that object. To become 
conscious of a mental state is to refer it explicitly to the self, on 
the one hand, and some definite object, on the other. Thus my 
awareness Of a perception (anuvyavasdya) appears in the form ‘T 
know this jar’, or * I know this table’. Nirvikalpaka perception 
is a knowledge of the uncharacterised object. Tt is an undifferen- 
tiated feeling of the indefinite. As such, it cannot be known as 
a perception of this or that object. Hence the Naiyüyikas differ 
from the Advaitins in holding that nirvikalpaka perception cannot 
be perceived or directly known.* Although we cannot perceive it, 
we can logically prove it. The existence of nireikalpaka perception 
is proved by inference. In savikalpaka perception an object is 
known as related to certain qualities. But we cannot know the 
relation between a thing and its qualities unless we previously 
know these in themselves.  Nireikalpaka is this prior knowledge 
of the thing and its qualities as unrelated entities. Tt is the 
ground of our savikalpaka or relational knowledge abont the thing. 
Hence we must admit niretkalpaka as the first stage of all grades 
of perception, since a simple cognition of existents as such is the 
precondition of all complex cognitions of their different relations. 
Thus the reality of mnirvikalpaka is inferred from savikalpaka 
perception.” 

With regard to savikalpaka perception, the Nyüya-Vai£esikas 
agree with others in holding that it is the cognition of an object 
as qualified by certain attributes (visistajfama). In it the object 
of perception is known as characterised by some qualities. So it 
is & judgment in which certain attributes are related to the object 
bv way of predication, e.g. ‘this is a cow '.* Here the 


! Nirvikalpakarh na pratyakeorh .. . vaidigtyinnavagihijfiinasya  pratyaksarh 
na bhavati, ghatamaharh jinimiti pratyayat, ete., .. 58. 

2 Vi£istavasdistvnjfiánar^ prati hi vitesanatüvacchedaka-prakürakarh jinah 
karana, etc., TC. ** T, P. 812. 
" 3 Savikalpakathes vitiatajfiünasm yathA gaurayamiti, ibid., p. 839, Savikal- 
paksi n&majátyádiyojann nütmnakarb, TB., p. 5, 
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attribute of cowness is predicated of the presented object. Hence 
savikalpaka perception is always expressed in a proposition, of 
which the subject is the thing perceived and the predicate is the 
attribute present in the thing. From this it follows that the 
contenta of savikalpaka perception are the same as those of the 
nirvikalpaka. It is the same object that is cognised in both. 
But while in the former the object and its attributes stand in 
the subject-predicate relation, in the latter they are not so related. 
Hence the two differ, not in their object or content, but only in 
point of predication. Savikalpaka is a judgment of the object in 
words or propositions, but niroitkalpaka is a judgment of it nof 
in words or propositions. The one is a predicative, while the 
other is a non-predicative judgment of the same object or fact.' 
While mireikalpaka is the first, savikalpaka is the second 
stage of an ordinary perception. The first stage develops into 
the second in the case of all normal individuals who know the 
use of any language. The process of development from the one 
to the other is explained by association and memory. In the 
case of the perceptional judgment: ‘ this is a cow ', the first 
step is the contact of sense with the object, which immediately 
leads to a nirvikalpaka perception or simple apprehension of the 
cow as something indefinite. The indefinite object of nirvikalpaka 
perception being associated with a certain class-name in our past 
experience revives the word-image answering to that name. 
With this we remember the class-name of the perceived object 
and call it by that name. It is here that we have a saerkalpaka 
perception of the object expressed in the proposition ‘ this is a 
cow '.* The Buddhists deny the validity of the savikalpaka 
mode of perception. They contend that what is given in percep- 
tion is a bare particular which belongs to no class and bears no 
name, i.e. has no relations. Its class, name, etc., are only 
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thought-relations which do not exist in the object, but are 


introduced into it by the thinking subject to meet the needs of 
our practical life.' . From the standpoint of the Nyaya realism, 
however, there is no error in the savikalpaka perception of an 
object as qualified by certain attributes and called bv a name. 
According to it, what is given in nirvikalpaka perception is neither 
a characterless nor an uncharacterisable object, although it be 
not so far characterised in any way. In reality the object is 
& concrete individual in which certain particulars or specific 
attributes are united with a certain class-essence or universal. 
While in nirvikalpaka the object is apprehended as an undifferen- 
tiated whole of the universal and the particulars, in savikalpaka 
these are analysed, unfolded and recombined into the substantive- 
adjective relation. Hence it cannot be said that savikalpaka is 
concerned only with thought-relations which have no objective 
basis. Rather. it unfolds all that is implicitly involved in the 
nirvikalpaka stage and expresses it in the form of a proposition. 
It does not add anything that is not contained in the object itself. 
It represents no change or development in the object of percep- 
tion. On the other hand, it marks a change in the perceptive 
consciousness of the object, a development of it from a dumb 
feeling of ‘something there’ to an articulate expression of 
the feeling as a cognition of this or that definite thing. Hence 
savikalpaka is as valid as, but more expressive than, nirvikalpaka 
perception.* 

Yet another theory of perception, which we have to consider 
now, presents what may be called the most concrete view of 
perception. It takes up the extreme position that all perceptions 
are savikalpaka or determinate and that there is no such thing 
as a perfectly indeterminate (nireikalpaka) perception. This view 
of perception is shared by the Carvakas, the Jainas, the ancient 
Sabdikas and the Vidsistadvaita Vedanta of Ràmánuja. According 


| Vide NV, pp. 199, and TR., pp. 60-61. 
3 Vide NVT.. pp. 197-44; NM., pp. 64-69. 
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to Raminuja, to know a thing is to know it as possessed of 
certain attributes. A thing's existence cannot be separated from 
its nature and attributes. To know the 'that' or existence of 
a thing is also to know the ' what’ or the nature of its existence. 
All knowledge is, therefore, a definite cognition of some object 
as related to a certain class and qualified by certain attributes. 
It is always a determinate (savikalpaka) cognition of the object 
as this or that kind of thing. There cannot be any knowledge 
of the perfectly indeterminate. That which is no thing in 
particular cannot be the object of our knowledge. Hence there 
is no such thing as indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) knowledge in the 
sense of a cognition of what is not determined or characterised in 
any way (nirvifega). There being thus no absolutely indeter- 
minate knowledge, the distinction of nirrikalpaka and savikalpaka 
perception is a relative distinction.” It is a distinction between 
two perceptions, both of which cognise an object as somehow 
qualified and determined (savisesavisaya). But while in nirvi- 
kalpaka the object of perception is partially determined, in 
savikalpaka it is determined more fully and clearly. Thus the 
first perception of a cow is nirvikalpaka in the sense of being 
a cognition of it as an animal of a certain make-up, or of some 
kind, but not of this or that particular kind. On the other hand, 
the perception of the same object, in the case of an adult who 
knows cows as a class, will be savikalpaka in so far as the object 
is here further determined and definitely known as belonging to 
the class of cows.  Savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka perceptions are 
thus cognitions, not of the characterised and uncharacterised, but 
of the more or less definitely characterised object.’ 

The Carvakas, the Sübdikas and the Jainas go further than 
Raminuja and hold that nirvikalpaka perception is not real in 
any sense. According to the Jainas, all true knowledge must 
be a definite and an assured cognition of objects (vyavasdydt- 





! Pratyakeosva — nirvikalpakaass 


savikalpakabhedabinnasya na  nirvi&esavastuni 
pram&nabhüvab, ete., Srbhásya, 1. 1, Y. 
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makam jidnan)." What distinguishes true knowledge from doubt, 
error and the rest is the fact that it is a firm belief which is 
also true. Tt is a definite judgment of an object as this and not 
as that.* In it there is a definite affirmation or denial that an 
object is or is not such-and-such. In the so-called nirvikalpaka 
perception, however, there is no such definite assertion of anything 
about any object. Hence it cannot be recognised as a form of 
valid knowledge. Further, all knowledge being implicit in and 
manifested by the self, perception is only conditioned and not 
produced by the function of the senses. Every perception, just 
when it occurs, will be a complete manifestation of the object. 
In perception there need not be a transition from an initial stage 
of vague and unorganised sense-impressions to that of distinct 
and determinate knowledge. All true perceptions are, therefore, 
determinate (savikalpaka) cognitions of objects as they really are 
in themselves.’ 

The same conclusion has been reached by the Sabdikas or 
xrammarian philosophers on the ground of the intimate relation 
between thought and language. According to them, all objects 
are inseparably connected with the words or terms denoting 
them. All our thoughts and cognitions of things are expressed 
in words and propositions. We cannot think of things except 
through their corresponding denotative terms.‘ Bhartphari, a 
grammarian philosopher, lays it down as a general rule that there 
can be no thought without language and that all knowledge 
must be verbalised experience." It follows, therefore, that 
all our perceptions must be cognitions of objects as denoted by 
certain names or words. ‘They must be expressed in propositions, 
in which the perceived thing and its qualities are related’ as 


| Vide Prameyakamalamártanda, 1. 

? Tanniácavátmakam samáropsaviruddbatvádanumánavat, ibid., p. 3. 

* [bid., p. 8. 

4 Sarve'rthih sarvathá sarvadá sarvatra námadheyánvitáb, eto., NVT., p. 125. 

* Na so'sti pratyayo loke yab éabdAnugsmádrte anuviddbamive jfiánarh sarvarb 
4abdena gamyate. (Hharipbari, Kárikà quoted in Siddhdntacandrika, pp. 30-40.). 
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subject and predicate. Hence there can be no nirvikalpaka 
perception in the sense of a cognition which is independent of 
verbal expression and free from association with words or general 
terms.' All perception is thus savikalpaka or determinate 
knowledge of objects as qualified by the attributes predicated of 
them. The Cárvákas recognise only savikalpaka or determinate 
perception, in which we cognise objects as possessed of a number 
of perceptible qualities. For them, mireikalpaka perception is 
a hypothesis which cannot be verified by actual experience. 
It is something which cannot be perceived and is therefore 
unreal. 

With this we pass from the extreme view of perception as 
blind sensation to what appears to us to be another extreme 
view of it as a fully developed judgment expressed in a 
predicative proposition. This is met by an intermediate position 
that distinguishes between two modes of perception, namely, 
the nirvikalpaka and the savikalpaka, of which the former is a 
simple apprehension or judgment of an object withont words. and 
the later a predicative judgment of it in a word-proposition. 
This intermediate position seems to be a more reasonable view 
of perception. The pure sensation, to which the Buddhists 
reduce perception, is a psychological myth. Then the linguistic 
view of perception as always a fully developed propositional 
judgment is contradicted by such perceptions as ante-date 
language, €.g. the perceptions of children and higher animals. 
Even in the case of adults who know a language, an indefinite 
cognition of an object as given in sensation may very well precede 
a definite perception, in which it is recognised as a particular 
kind of thing. According to most of the Indian systems, the 
former is the nirrikalpaka and the latter the savikalpaka mode 
of perceptual knowledge. It is also generally held by them 
that there is no room for error in nirvikalpaka perception, since 
it is a bare apprehension of the given object without any judg- 
ment of it as this or that. Hence it is always true. It is the 


- 
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savikalpaka perception of an object as a particular kind of thing 
that is liable to error, since our judgment here may not conform 
to the real nature of the object.' 


2. Recognition (pratyabhijfiá) as a mode of perception 


Recognition may be understood in two senses. In a wide 
sense, recognition. means understanding the nature or character 
of a thing. In this sense, to recognise a thing is to know it as 
such-and-such, as when I know that the animal before me is 
a cow. It is generally admitted that recognition in this sense 
is an ordinary mode of perception, which is called savikalpaka 
and which relates a thing and its qualities by way of predication. 
In a narrow sense, however, recognition means knowing a thing 
as that which was known before. To recognise thus means to 
cognise once again that which we are aware of having cognised 
before.  Pratyabhijüá is recognition in this sense. It consists in 
knowing not only that a thing is such-and-such but that it is the 
same thing that we saw before. According to the Nai&yikas, 
pratyabhijüa is the conscious reference of a past and a present 
cognition to the same object. I see a jar, recognise it as some- 
thing that was perceived before. and say ' this is the same jar 
that I saw '.* 

With regard to the nature of pratyabhijid or recognition 
the question is: Is it a simple or a complex cognition? Is 
it a case of pure perception or memory? According to the 
Buddhists, recognition is a mechanical compound of perception 
and memory. It cannot be called perception, because it relates 
to a past object with which there cannot be any sense-contact. 
It cannot be called pure memory which refers only to the past, 
while recognition refers to a present object as the ' this’ 


! Jayanta Bhatta, however, maintains that liability to error is commen to 
both niretkalpaka and sacikalpaka vare) The illusions of sense, like the 
perception of two moons, are instanced by bim as cases of mireikalpaka perception 
which are erroneous, (Vide Nydpemanjor, p. 97.) 


2 Ferekpare yorekevignye pratiendhijiinam pratyabhijfainam, eto. 
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Nor can we say that recognition is a synthesis or unitary 
product of perception and memory. Perception and memory 
arise respectively out of sensation and imagination, and are 
incapable of fusing into a single effect. Admitting that recogni- 
tion is a unitary product, what is the nature of its object? 
If the object be past, then recognition is not different from 
memory. If it be in the future recognition becomes a form of 
imagination (samkalpa). The object cannot be a merely present 
fact, since in recognition the object is identified with someth!ng 
of our past experience. To say that the object of recognition 
exists in the past, present! and future is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence the Buddhists conclude that pratyabhijia@ is a dual 
cognition including both perception and memory which refer 
respectively to the two aspects of an object as ‘ this’ and * that ', 
or as present and past.’ 

The Jainas take pratyabhijid to mean recognition in the 
sense of both understanding the nature of an object and knowing 
that it was perceived before. To recognise a thing is to know 
that it has this or that property, or that it is the same as what 
was seen before. It is not true to say that prafyabhijfiá is a 
dual cognition consisting of perception and memory. Although 
conditioned by perception and memory, it is a new kind of 
knowledge which cannot be resolved into them. The testimony 
of introspection clearly tells us that pratyabhijid is a unitary 
cognition and a distinct type of knowledge. What the Naiyayikas 
call wpamdna or comparison is, according to the Jainas, a form 
of pratyabhijid as understood by them. 

According to the  Naiyüyikas, pratyabhijNd consists in 
knowing that a thing now perceived is the same as what was 
perceived before That pratyabhijid or recognition, in the 
second sense, is a single psychosis appears clearly from the 
fact that it refers to one and the same object. The cognitions 





pp. 91-100. 
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of à jar and a cloth are two different psychoses, because they 
are evidently related to two different objects. Recognition 
refers to only one thing and is therefore a simple and unitary 
cognition. The unique cause (karana) of the phenomenon of 
recognition is constituted by the senses and the effects of past 
experience, Recognition is brought about by sense-impressions 
as modified by the effects of previous experience of an object.’ 
It gives us the knowledge of an object as existing in the present 
and as qualified by its relation to the past.* A thing's relation 
to past time or a past experience is a character which qualifies 
its present existence. To know this is just to know that we have 
perceived it before, i.e. to recognise it, Hence recognition 1s 
a special mode of savikalpaka perception. In all but the 
nirvikalpaka mode of perception there is the influence of past 
experience on our present knowledge. All savikalpaka or 
determinate perceptions of objects consist of certain given or 
presentative elements and certain representative factors like 
ideas and images of similar objects experienced in the past. 
In an ordinary savikalpaka perception the representative factors 
do not remain distinct but are assimilated with the presentative 
elements to make np one percept. In pratyabhijná or recognition, 
the representative factor has the form of a definite recollection 
of some past experience of an object and modifies the present 
perception of it. Still it is perception, since it is brought about 
by sense-object contact.” Hence the Naiyüyika concludes that 
recognition is a kind of qualified perception, in which the present 
object is qualified by a distinct recollection of its past experience. 
The Mimámsakas and the Advaita Vedantins also hold that 
recognition is a kind of perception. The Mimürhsakas, however, 
do not distinguish it from an ordinary savikalpaka perception. 
According to them, recognition is that kind of perception in 
which the object is determined by the name by which it is called, 


! Sathekirasabitamindriyamasyah pratiteh karapam, etc., NM., p. 459. 
2 Atitakülaviáisto vartamünak&Al&vaccbinna&cártha etasyimavabhisate, ibid. 


a Parvabbijfinavisistagrahyamainamisyatard pratyabbijiinam, NM., p. 461. 
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eq. ' this is Devadatta '. For the Advaitin, pratyabhijnd ia a 
perception of the nirvikalpaka kind, since there is in it no 
predication of anything about the perceived object, but an 
assertion of its identity amidst changing conditions.’ 
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CHAPTER X 


EXTRAORDINARY PERCEPTION (ALAUKIKA 
PRATYAKRBA) 


l. Sdmdnyalaksana or the perception of classes 


In the ancient school of the Nv&ya we do not meet with 
the distinction between laukika or ordinary and alaukika or 
extraordinary perception. ‘This distinction appears in the modern 
Nyfiya beginning with Gatgesa. In  laukika or ordinary 
perception there is a normal sense-contact with objects present 
to sense. In alaukika perception, however, the objects are not 
actually present to sense, but are conveyed to it through an 
extraordinary medium. In it there is a special kind of sense- 
object contact (alaukika-sannikarsa). | Extraordinary perception 
is of three kinds, namely, samanyalaksana. jndmalakgana and 
Dogars. 

Sámünyalaksana is the perception of a whole elass of 
objects throngh the generic property (sdmdnya) perceived in any 
individual member of that class. Thus when we perceive 
something as a pot we judge it as belonging to the class of pots. 
But to know that the thing belongs to the class of pots is also 
to know all other pots belonging to the same class. To say that 
‘this is a pot’ is to know, by implication, what all other pots 
are. Hence in perceiving one thing as a pot we perceive all 
other pots. But the other pots are not present to sense in the 
aame way in which one is present. How then can there be any 
perception of the other pots? If there is to be any perception 
of the other pots, they must be in some sort of contact 
(sannikarsa) with our sense. According to the Naiyüyikas, when 
we perceive one — aS perceive the universal ' potness ' as its 
defining property. is this perception of the universal 
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' potness ` in the present pot that serves the purpose of contact 
(dsatli) between sense and all other pots. The knowledge of the 
universal (#imdnyajyndna) is here the medium of sense-objeet 
contact, by which we have a perception of all pots when one 
is perceived. It may be objected here that sd@mdnyalaksana 
perception would make each of us omniscient. If all the objects 
of a class are known with the perception of any of them, we 
should know all knowable objects when we perceive anything 
of the world as belonging to the class of knowables. The 
Naiyüyikas reply that in sdmd@nyalaksana we perceive only one 
member of a class as an individual with its specific and generic 
properties, while the other members are known as possessing the 
generic property or the universal alone. Hence we cannot expect 
to have that full and detailed knowledge of all things, which is 
implied by omnisclence. 

That sámányalaksana is a type of real perception is supported 
by the Naiváyikas on the following grounds. Without it we 
cannot explain the knowledge of universal propositions (oydpts), 
which is presupposed in inference. How do we know that 
all smokes are related to fire? We cannot know this if our 
perception be limited to particular smokes, for any number of 
particulare will not make up the universal. Hence we must 
admit that while perceiving one smoke as related to fire, we 
perceive all smokes, through the universal ' amokeness ', as s0 
related. It cannot be said that it is unnecessary to assume that 
we perceive all smokes as related to fire, because we cannot 
even doubt if all smokes are related to fire or not, unless all 
smokes are somehow presented to us when we do perceive one 
as related to fire.” Again without sémdanyalaksana we cannot 
explain negative judgments of perception like * this cloth is not 
a pot ', ' this is not a cow ', ete. To say that ' this is not a cow ' 
is to know the class of cows, i.e. all cows. This can be known 
only if when perceiving one cow we perceive all other cows 
through the universal ' cowness ' as perceived in the present 


1 AsattirkéraylRgüih tu sls Any aj&&namigyate, ete., BP. and SM., 64.65, — 
2 TC., II. pp. 2001; BM., 65. j 
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and perceived cow. Further, we cannot explain the voluntary 
effort to attain a pleasure without the help of sdmdnyalaksana 
To strive consciously for a pleasure is somehow to know it as 
something to be, but not yet, experienced. But how can we know 
a pleasure which we have not yet had? This is possible if when 
experiencing one pleasure, we know all pleasures through the uni- 
versal ' pleasurableness ' as belonging to the perceived pleasure.' 

The Nyāya view of sdmdanyalaksana has been severely 
criticised and finally rejected by the Vedanta. According to it, 
sümánya or the universal is a group of essential and common 
attributes belonging to a number of individuals. While the 
universal, as such, may be perceived along with the perception 
of an individual, it does not give us a perception of all the 
individuals possessing the same universal. Nor is there any 
valid ground to believe that in perceiving one individual we 
must perceive all other individuals of the same class. Thus in 
inference, say of fire from smoke, it is sufficient if we know 
' smokeness ' as related to ' fireness '. It is not at all necessary 
for us to know that all smokes are related to fire. If all were 
known, then there would be no need for any inference in a 
particular case. Similarly, the negative judgment ' this is not 
a cow is quite possible if we only know what ‘ cowness" is 
and not what all cows are. Bo, too, there may be a conscious 
pursuit of some future pleasure if the pursuer knows it to be 
similar to his previously experienced pleasures. For this, there 
need not be a sdmdnyalakgana perception of all pleasures when 
one is actually perceived.’ 

Now we are to observe that the realty of saámánylakgana 
as 4 type of perception depends on the presentative knowledge, 
if any, of a claes of things. If there is any such’ knowledge 
with regard to a whole class of things, we have to admit 
sámányalaksana as a type of genuine perception. It ie pointed 
out by the Naiy&yikas that any knowledge of the genus or the 
class does not justify us in believing in sdmédnyalaksano. To 


! TC., IT, pp. 283-00. 
? Wide Adcattosiddhs, pp. 187-09 
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know the general character of an atom is to have only a concep- 
tual knowledge (mdnasabodha) of all atoms. Similarly, we may 
think of the class of pots in a dark room. But that does not 
mean that we have a presentation of all pots through any sense 
for which we require the help of a sdmdnyalaksana perception. 
It is only when in perceiving some individual object there is the 
presentation of the class of objects to which it belongs that we 
have to admit sümanyalaksana to explain the presentative 
knowledge of that class. Hence the crucial question is this: 
[s there any presentative or direct knowledge of a class of things? 
The Natyayikas contend that there is such a knowledge and seek 
to prove if on such grounds as we have explained above. Before 
we come to these we may state the following facts as more or 
less non-controversial. 

When I know an individual as belonging to a certain class, 
I know the universal or class-essence underlying it. To know 
the universal, however, is to knows character or group of 
characters which belongs to all the members of the class. 'fBo 
in knowing the universal I know al the individuals of that 
class—past, present and future— as participating m that universal. 
To know a horse as horse is to know horseness, and to know 
horseness is to know that it belongs to all horses, or to know alb 
horses as possessing it. Again, a knowledge of the class seems 
tò be implied in any generalisation. When from such particular 
cases as ‘A is mortal ', ' B is mortal’, '* C is mortal ', and so 
on, we conclude that ' all men are mortal’, we somehow know 
that mortality is true of the class of men. ^ New the question is: 
How do we know anything about the whole of a class of things 
from the observation of some of rte members? In other. words, 
how do we get general propositions from. the observation: of 
particular facta? by | 
— In. Western logic this is explained by inductive inference.' 
‘The Naiyayikas, however, hold that the knowledge of the class 
or the general proposition is given by perception of an extra- 
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i Vide J. B. Mill, A System of Logici-Gtebbing, Logic-in Practice, yp. 19-20. 
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ordinary kind. The Vedantins, on the other hand, argue that 
a generalisation is the statement of an invariable relation 
between universals and that it is known through the observation 
of their concomitance in one or more instances. Thus the 
general proposition ' all men are mortal ', or ‘ whatever is smoky 
is fiery ' is the expression of an invariable relation between 
manhood and mortality, or smokeness and fireness. We have 
a knowledge of such general propositions when in any particular 
instance we find manhood to be related to mortality, or smmokeness 
to fireness. The Vedanta view of generalisation thus corresponds 
to what is known as intuitive induction " in Western logic’ 
and is explained as a '' process by means of which we apprehend 
a particular instance as exemplifying an abstract generalisation,'' 
as when ' from the apprehension of this red patch as being darker 
than that pink patch we may know immediately that every such 
red patch (t.e. redness) is darker than every such pink patch 
(e.  pinkness).' It seems to ame that while the abstract 
principles of mathematics may be taken as statement of necessary 
relations between..certain universal concepts, all our empirical 
generalisations, including those here given, are truths about 
classes of things. In fact, such principles are what may be 
better called the necessary laws of thought ratber than truths 
about any universal that has a denotative reference to a class of 
things. But, if we take the above cases as abstract generalisa- 
tions exemplified in particular instances, we do not understand 
how they can be called, as some Western logiemns have called 
them, ''intuitive induction." If by such induction we are to 
mean '' the immedtate apprehension of an axiom by means of its 
exemplification, in a particular instance, we must admit that 
there is no room for any induction or inference or reasoning in 
it. If we have an immediate knowledge of anything, there ia no 
need for any inference or reasoning with regard to it. A descrip- 
tion of such knowledge as “ intuitive induction "" seems to me 
to be no lees objectionable than a description of it aa “* perceptual 


a? , 


|o Vide Stabbing, A Modem Introductwm to Logic, pe 345. 
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inference. Intuitive induction * we mean the 
intuitive knowledge of a general principle through a particular 
instance, we should make it plain that such instance is not the 
basis of an mference with the regard to the general principle. 
Rather, the general principle is apprehended along with the 
particular instance, although an explicit statement of it may be 
separated from the latter by an interval of time. To guard 
against a possible misunderstanding, therefore, it is better to 
characterise our knowledge of the general principles of logic and 
mathematics as intuition than to call it an "intuitive 
induction.” * 

Our ordinary generalisations, however, are different from the 
abstract principles of logic and mathematics. While the latter 
are truths about certain universal concepts, the former are truths 
about classes of things. When we lay down the proposition “all 
"men are mortal,” or ' all smoky objects are fiery,’ what we really 
want to convey is, not that there is a necessary relation between 
manhood and mortality, or between smokeness and fireness, but 
that mortality is true of the class of men, or that all smokes are 
connected with fire. Such propositions are empirical generalisa- 
fions in the sense that these are assertions about whole classes 
of things, which are true, and that these are arrived at from 
observation of particular instances. But what ia the nature of 
the process of knowledge that is involved when we generalise 
from ' some ' to ‘all’ in sa logically valid way? Is it any kind 
of induction? If so, it must be either “perfect induction " or 
"Induction by Simple Enumeration. A ' perfect induction ' 
is one in which ' from the consideration of each of the members 
of a limited class we pass to a generalisation concerning all the 
members of that clase.” This is exemplified when on examining 


36091 


If, however, bv 
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! This is really admitted by Dr. ftebbing although there seems to be some 
wavering ak certein places. Cf: Thus wo may be said to sse the general principle 
in apprehending the particular case.’ “The intuition is of the form but it relates 
to the material exemplified in the form" (italics mino) Modern Introduction 
to Logic, pp. 96-97, 244. dh eats 
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every boy of a class one says '' all the boys of this class are intelli- 
gent." With regard to this, Stebbing’ says: ‘Mr. Johnson has 
suggested the convenient name summary induction for this mode 
of inference, and that it is certainly a more appropriate name 
than '' perfect induction." " It seems to me that both the 
names are equally inappropriate, and that for the same reason. 
A summary of a number of observed facts is not an induction at 
all. To call it an induction, be it perfect or summary, is to 
misjudge its epistemic character as inferential. If on examining 
every patient in a sick-room a physician says ''all the patients 
in this room have got fever," then his judgment is not to be 
described as an induction or inference in any sense. It is but a 
memory-synthesis like the one we have when we understand the 
meaning of a sentence by a synthesis of its constituent words and 
their meanings as that is effected by memory. Hence om 
knowledge of a general proposition like ‘all men are mortal ' 
cannot be called a '' perfect induction," even if it were possible 
for us to examine all men. But that is not possible as a matter 
of fact, since in man we have, not a limited, but an unlimited 
class that has '' an infinite number of members.” 

Let us next consider whether an empirical generalisation 
like ‘all men are mortal’ can be explained by '' Induction by 
Simple  Enumeration.' ‘‘ Generalisation from a number of 
examined instances which are not sasumed to constitute al! the 
instances of the given class is now usnally known by the name 
‘Induction by Simple Enumeration.’ ''" Such induction may, 
therefore, be put in this form: ‘A, B, C are mortal; therefore, 
all men are mortal.’ But this is not a form of valid inference. 
It obviously violates the general rule of inference that we must 
not go beyond the evidence, since in this inference the conclusion 
makes a statement about all men on the ground of what is 
observed in some men, Further, if it were a form of valid 
inference, it would validate any argument that might he put in 


| A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. W. 
? Op. cit,, p. 945. 
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this form, just as the forma of deduction guarantee the validity 
of a reasoning that may be put in any of them. While, how- 
ever, we accept the argument ‘all men are mortal, becansa 
A, B, C are mortal,^ we do not acquiesce in the proposition * all 
men are white, because A, B, C are white." Bot why? If we 
examine the two arguments we shall see that the distinction 
between them is this. In the first, mortality which ia found in 
some men is predicated of all men. In the second, whiteneas 
which is observed in some men is predicated of all men. But 
then, we find A, B, C to be mortal, not because they are A, B, C, 
but because they are men. On the contrary, we know that 
^, B, C are white because they are A, B, C, and not simply 
because they are men as such. This means that while mortality 
is related to the essential nature of A, B, C, whiteness is not 
so related to them. That individual men like A, B, C possesa 
& certain essential common nature which is to be found in all 
men is borne out by the fact that we put together all men 
into the class ' man ' and exclude all other animals from that 
class. If, then, we find that mortality is related to the easential 
nature of some men, we know that all men must be mortal. 
That is, we know all men to be mortal when we know that 
mortality belongs to the essential nature of some men like 
A, B, C. But the first knowledge does not follow from the 
second. To know mortality to be related to the essential nature 
of some men is just to know that it is related to all men or the 
class of men. *' What is related to the essential nature of some 
men must be related to all men ' is a truth which is known 
directly or immediately, and for which we require no inference 
or reasoning. Hence our knowledge about the whole class is 
here an intuitive knowledge due to the knowledge of the ciass- 
essence or the universal. Tt cannot be said that the knowledge of 
the class-essence or the universal is got by inductive inference. The 
latter presupposes the former and so cannot be the ground of it. 
It seems to me that the universal, underlying a class of things, is 
either directly known or never known. Observation of and 
experiment on things help us to find or discover the universal 
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that is in them, but not to make or construct it out of them. 
And when by observation and experiment we find that the 
universal or class-essence is related to something, we know at 
once that all the members of the class are related to that thing. 
According to the Naiyayikas, it is the perception of the whole of 
a class as related to an attribute, which is simultaneous with 
the perception of the class-essence as so related. To distinguish 
it from ordinary sense perception they call it alaukika or extra- 
ordinary perception. If this be, as it very likely is, so, what is 
known as inductive inference may be reduced to the Naiyüyika's 
samanyalaksaya perception in the sense of intuition of a general 
proposition through the knowledge of the class-essence or the 


t Some Western lomgieians fully realise the futility of all induction as a 
form of valid inference. They do not. however. so clearly realise the implication 
of this futility. If there is no form of inductive inference, there can be no such 
thing as inductive inference in logic, If this be admitted, aa it should be. then 
the problem of generalisation takes a different form, A generalisation iw» no 
longer a matter of inference, but is to be explained by wav of intuition. That 
our knowledge of general principles is intuitive will he admitted bv many, But 
very few, if nny, will admit that an empirical generalisation also is a matter of 
intuition based on the knowledge of elass-estences of tnivercale Same Weelfarn 
logicinns, however, «eem to tend towards this view when they try to establish 
a general proposition on the ground of tho knowledge of “‘important resemblances" 
or “eommon pronerties’’ or “‘elnee-characters” of things. Consider. for example. 
the following «tatements from Dr, Stebbing: ‘Such classes ms smens ond men 
differ from such classes as scarlet things and sour fhings in the fart thet cverv 
member cf the class eran. for instance. bas several properties in common with 
all the other members, whereas the members of the class teoriet things have lew 
nronerties in common which sre not n!«o possessed by things that are not scarlet.” 
Such classes as swans are called by Mill, "natura! kinds," ‘Simple enumeration 
ia not, then, to be regarded as n process simply of counting: it $a a counting of 
instances recoanised as haring certain properties in common. The inference is 
dependent upon recognition of reeomPlances." (A Modern Introdection to Tonic, 
on. 948.40). ‘Tt is the fact thet certain properties ore found together that makes 
elase-names so usefol, If we know that there in n set of properties auch that no 
member of the set is ever found without other members of the set, then we have 
a hasis for inference. Tt is becanse this appears to be the casa with natural kinds 
that generslisition about natura] kinds, auch na erows, acido men oem 8 be 
nlanaihle,* (On eit., Kore d ME one A Keynes —— ent : eer —— 
indeed, i» mainly devo to discovering means o heigh ng Y»5swn 
analogy that wo Toa dispense ns far as possible with the methods of pure indnc- 
tion." T (Op. cit., p. 56.) Cf. also Latta and Macbeth, The Elements of Logic, 
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The Naiyüyikas further point out that without the percep- 
tion of the whole of a class of things the problem of generalisa- 
fion cannot even arise. Tf, when perceiving a particular smoke 
as related to fire, we ask ' are all smokes related to fire ?" it is 
because the class of smokes is somehow presented to us. It 
cannot be said that we merely think of all smokes as a concept 
or general idea, and that there is no presentation or direct 
experience of them. We can think of such particular smokes 
as were previously experienced by us. But the idea of parti- 
cular smokes always falls short of the class of smokes or all 
smokes. And there cannot be any idea of the class of smokes 
without a corresponding direct experience of it. It is only when, 
In perceiving one smoke as related to fire, all smokes are 
presented to us through the perception of the class-essence 
'amokeness, that we can legitimately ask fhe question: Are 
all smokes or the class of smokes related to fire? Hence we 
conclude that sdmdnyalaksana is a type of genuine perception. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that we have not such a 
perception whenever we perceive any individnal possessing a 
class-essence. It is only when the perception of the class-essence 
of an individual has a direct reference to the class of things to 
which is belongs that we have to admit a sdmdanyalaksan1 
perception of that class of things through the perception of the 
class-essense. In what cases other than those mentioned above 
there is such a reference is a matter of phenomenological 
observation which we need not discuss here. 


- a n 


2. Jfiünalaksana or acquired perception 


The second type of extraordinary perception is called 
iManalaksana. Tt is the perception of an objec? which is in 
contact with sense through a previous knowledge of itself.’ 
When on seeing something a man savs: ‘T see a niece of 
fracran® sandalwood,’ he has on immediate knowledge or per- 


1 YisnyT yasyn tasyaiva vyMpáro jüünnlakeanah, BP., 05, 
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ception of its fragrance. This cannot be explained without the 
help of jiánalakgana. How can he perceive the fragrant sandal- 
wood, seen at a distance? Its fragrance is not then smelt by 
him and so does not come in contact with the sense of smell. 
Nor can there be any ordinary contact between smell and the 
sense of sight. Still he perceives it as fragrant sandalwood 
lying at a distance. Hence we are to say that there is some 
extraordinary contact between fragrance and the sense of sight. 
Here our past experience of fragrance in the sandalwood does 
the work of contact between sense and object. Our past know- 
ledge of fragrance (saurabhajfidna) brings about the present 
perception of it, although it is not actually smelt by us. 
It cannot be said that the present perception of fragrance as a 
particular is brought about by sámüngalakgana cognition of the 
class of fragrants. The latter cognition supposes an ordinary 
perception of the genus of fragrance through  sense-contact 
which is not to be found in the present case." Thus we see that 
in both sámányalaksana and jidnalaksana perceptions sense- 
object contact is mediated by some kind of knowledge. In the 
former, the knowledge of a universal and, in the latter, some 
past experience is the medium of contact between sense and the 
perceived objects. But the distinction between them is this. 
While in saémdnyalakgana the knowledge of the universal leads 
to the perception of the individuals in which it inheres (dsraya), 
in jüünalaksana, a past knowledge leads to the present percep- 
tion of its own object (yadvigayakam jidnam — tasyaica 
pratyüsattil).* 

. "Phe Naiyayikas explain illusions by the help of the theory of 
jidnalakgana perception, The illusory silver 1s perceived because 
it is présented through our previous knowledge of silver as seen 
at some other time and place. But the Vedinta objects to 
the Nyüya theory of jidnalakgana. It argues that to recognise 
jndnalaksana as a type of genuine perception is to reduce ordinary 
inference to perception. If the fragrance of sandalwood be 


i BM., 65. 
3 Ibid. 
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perceived because we have a previous knowledge of it as 
connected with sandalwood, then in the inference of fire from 
smoke, the fire may be said to be perceived since we have also 
a previous knowledge of it as related to smoke. There is 
nothing to distinguish between the two cases. In the one we 
have a perception of sandalwood and a previous knowledge of its 
relation to fragrance. In the other, we have a perception of 
smoke and a similar knowledge of its relation to fire. Hence 
if the fragrance be in extraordinary contact with sense and so 
perceived, there may be such an extraordinary perception of fire 
and, for the matter of that, of all objects of inference. So the 
Vedànta holds that our knowledge of the fragrance of sandalwood, 
seen at a distance, is due to inference and not any extraordinary 
perception like the Naiyüyika's jAnánalaksana.' 

Now let us consider whether the knowledge of the fragrant 
sandal that is involved in the judgment ‘‘I see a fragrant 
sandalwood '" is really a case of perception as held by the 
Naivàyikas, or a case of inference as urged by the Vedantins. 
Students of Western philosophy will readily recognise that such 
knowledge is of the same kind as what is called '' complication '' 
by some psychologists. The judgment ‘‘I see a fragrant 
sandalwood *’ is in fact equivalent to the judgment ‘‘ The 
sandalwood looks fragrant ". And this is really another instance 
of what Stout, Ward and Wundt call ''complication '" and 
illustrate by such judgments as '' Ice looks cold," * The armour 
looks hard, smooth and cold.'? We may go further and say 
that the  Naiyüyika's jfdnalaksana is similar to the visual 
perception of distance, since the eyes have ''no independen$ 
means of apprehending those relations of surfaces and lines 
which presuppose the third dimension.’ If there can be a visual 
perception of distance, coldness, hardness, etc., there can also 
be a visual perception of fragrance. Hence the fundamental 

question to be discussed SNOEDE Can there be, and is there 
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in fact, a visual perception (i) of distance, (ti) of coldness, hard- 
ness, etc., and (tit) of fragrance? 

With regard to the first case (4), J. 5. Mill was strongly 
ol opinion that ' the perception of distance by the eye is, in 
reality, an inference grounded on experience; though in 
lumthar cases it takes place so rapidly as to appear exactly on 
a par with those perceptions of sight which are really intuitive, 
our perceptions of colour. Modern phychology, however, has 
outgrown this view and finds no ditliculty in admuwing that 
there is a visual perception of distance. With regard to the 
other cases, however, there ıs much difference of opinion 
among philosophers, both Indian and Western. While the 
Advaitins would bring all such cases under inference, the 
Naiyayikas are in favour of treating them as genuine percep- 
tions. Among modern thinkers some psychologists lke. Stout, 
Ward and Wundt take at least the second group of cases (ft) as 
a form of perception, although, to distinguish it from ordinary 
perceptoin, they give it the name of ''complication." Many 
other psychologists, however, would reduce them to some 
kind of rapid or implicit inference. As for the third 


case (#i),. the Naiyāyikas are perhaps the only realists 
who would say that we have «a visual perception of 
fragrance, | ah 


How are we to deal with the second and the third case? 
We have ta raise two questions, viz. (i) how are we to distinguish 
between perception and inference, and (i) where are we to draw 
the line between perception and inference? 

. Perception may be defined as an immediate knowledge 
of objects or a knowledge of objects which is not brought about 
by any other knowledge. On the other hand, inference is the 
indirect knowledge of an object through the mediation of some 
sign which is known to be always related to it. In both percep- 
tion and inference there is an interpretation of some datum. 
In both we may distinguish between a given and a suggested 


| Vide A System of Logic, p. 4. 
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content. in perception there is a synthesis of some sensuous 
elements and some non-sensuous presentations. But in percep- 
uon these two elements are not kept distinct. They fuse intu 
one Whole or form parts of one complex object. ‘here is no 
Wansilion of consciousness from the one to the other. We do 
not think of the one apart from and independently of the other. 
the one immediately suggests the other and gives rise to the 
cognition oi an object as one whole, of which they are the parts. 
Thus in an adult's visual perception of a rose, the sensory 
clement, namely, its colour, immediately presents its othe: 
qualities, namely, its touch and smell, and the sensed and 
the presented elements blend into the perception of the 
rose. | 


l =l 


Inference is distinguished from perception by the fact that 
it gives: us a knowledge of some fact through the mediation of 
some other fact on the basis of a uniform relation between them. 
Of these two facts the second suggests the first through a know- 
ledge of their uniform connection with each other. But the 
suggestive fact and the suggested fact remain distinct and we 
are conscious of a transition of thought from the one fo the 
other. These do not fuse into one whole as they do in perception. 
Hather they stand out as two wholes or two distinct’ facts; 
either of which is thought of independently of the other. Thus 
in the inference of fire from smoke my mind passes from one 
thing to another which is distinct from it and is thought of 
independently of it. Hence the distinction between perception 
and inference is briefly this: Perception is the integral imme- 
diate consciousness of an object. Inference is a multiple médiated 
consciousness of an object which may be expressed as a this-there- 
fore-that consciousness. ` 


In view of the above distinction between tio: 
inference we cannot admit the Advaitin’s — tha 
recognise jhdnalakyaua. as a form of pi | 
tlie distinction between perception. and inferen WR" we pass. 
such judgments as ' the rose looks soft,’ ' kanas inp 


we do not pass from the colour of the rose or the stone to its 
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tactual quality. Likewise, when we say ‘ice looks cold,’ or 
‘the sandal looks fragrant,’ there is no transition of thought 
from ice to coldness, or from the sandal to its fragrance. We 
do not say '' because ice, therefore cold,’’ or '' because sandal; 
therefore fragrant.” On the other hand, coldness or fragrance 
is a part of the presentation of the ice or the sandal. What 
we say is: "''I see the cold ice or the fragrant sandal,” just as 
we say ''we see the distant hill." In the inference of fire 
from smoke, however, there is a transition of our thought from 
smoke to fire as two distinct objects. We never say “I see the 
fiery smoke." In fact, the fire is here only thought of by us 
and not presented to us. To recognise jfidnalakgana, therefore, 
as a form of perception is not to ignore the fundamental distinc- 
tion between perception and inference. 

It may indeed be contended here that while in the visual 
perception of a rose or a stone or a block of ice, there is a 
presentation of some tactual quality, there is no such presen- 
tation of fragrance in the visual perception of sandalwood. 
To this we are to say that if the eye can present a tactual 
quality like softness or hardness or coldness which it is not 
fitted, by nature, to perceive, there is no inherent impossibility 
in the eye being made competent to perceive smell. We are, 
therefore, to consider under what condition or conditions 
perception takes place. When we have discovered these 
conditions, we shall see that, although logically perception and 
inference are two fundamentally distinct ways of knowing, yet 
from the psychological standpoint, it is not possible to draw the 
line between them. 

As we have already said, perception is constituted by the 
union of certain sensuous elements with certain non-sensuous 
presentations into one whole. The sensuous elements are the 
given and the non-sensuous elements are presented by the given. 
As a general rule, perception occurs when there is either a 
natural or a habitual association between the sensuous and the 
non-sensuous elements of perception, so that the one imme- 
diately calls up the other and the two are fused into one whole 
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of presentation. of some object. By ' natural association’ I 
mean an association, in our minds, of one sense quahty with 
such other sense qualities as are, by nature, connected with it. 
Tt follows naturally from this that such associations will be 
most frequently experienced by us and therefore ingrained in 
our minds. The question as to how many senses and sense 
qualities there are, is not relevant for our present purpose. 
We adopt here the universally accepted view that there are 
live senses and five corresponding sense qualities, namely, 
4mell, taste, colour, touch and sound. Taking these sense 
qualities in the order in which they have been mentioned here, 
we may say that there is a natural connection of that which 
precedes to those which succeed it, but not vice versa. Thus 
a smelling object has generally some taste, colour, touch and 
sound. But a sounding object like space or air has no colour, 
taste and smell. So also, to smell a thing is generally to 
see and touch it. But to see a thing is not to taste or 
smell it so generally. Hence it is that a smell or taste sensation 
naturally calls up the colour and touch of an object. 

On the other hand, a ' habitual association ' is the asso- 
ciation, in our rninds, of one sense quality with those which 
are not, by nature, connected with it. Hence it is less frequently 
experienced by us and is, in many cases, looser than a 
natural association.” Still when a habitual association 
between them is once formed in our minds, one sense quality 
immediately calls up others and all of them are combined into 
the perception of an object. Thus sound is not naturally 
connected with touch as there is sound in space but no touch. 
So also, touch has no natural relation to colour, as there is 
touch in the air but no colour. Similarly, there is no natural 
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connection of colour with taste and smell. 'Thus there is colour 
in light but no taste and smell. Hence if is that an association 
of colour with smell is looser than that of smell with colour, 
with which if is naturally connected. While the mere smell of 
kerosene immediately suggests its colour, the latter by itself 
hardly suggests the former. But by repeated experiences of 
their uniform connection with one another a habitual association 
between them may be established in our minds, and one sense 
quality may present another which is not naturally connected 
with it. If is in this way that the sound of a bell presents its 
tactual and visual qualities and we have the anditory perception 
of a bell, just as the sighf of the bell presents its tactual and 
auditory qualities and we have a visual perception of it. Thus 
we say “T hear the bell," just as we say “I see 
the bell.” 1 


The two alternative conditions of perception, viz. a natural 
and a habitual association between its two elements, are realised 
in the life of an individual through repeated experiences of the 
objects of the world. When we speak of a natural association 
hetween them we do not mean that it is congenital, so that the 
association is formed in the mind of every individual from his 
or her birth. Tf if were so, every baby should have as good 
perceptions as any grown-up person. All that we mean by a 
natural association is that it has a basis in the constitution of 
things and that it is most frequently met with in the experiences 
of an individual. Tf, therefore, both natural and habitual 
associations are produced by repeated experiences, two 
important consequences would follow: (1) Tt follows that the 
knowledge of the same object mav, under the same objective 
conditions, be a matter of perception or inference for different 
individuals, according as there is or is not a natural or a habitual 
associaion as the basis of their knowledge. (2) It follows that, 
under the same objective conditions, the knowledge of the sume 
object may at first be a matter of inference and subsequently 
of perception, and vice versa, for one and fhe same individual. 
The knowledge of a rose from ite sight is a perception for the 
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person in whom the repeated experiences of roses have established 
a natural or a habitual association between its colour and 
touch and smell. The knowledge of the same rose, under the 
same external conditions, will be an inference for another 
person when, for want of repeated experiences, its colour does 
not immediately call up its touch and smell, but suggests them 
as distinct ideas or images on the ground of its similarity to the 
colour or roses. For illustration we may refer to the difference 
between our knowledge of a new variety of the rose and that of 
the gradener who presents it to us. An armour may look hard, 
smooth and cold to an adult who is familiar with it. A child 
may just tmaqine it to have these or very different tactual 
qualities. The fragrance of sandalwood may be directly known 
from its sight by those who are closely acquainted with it, but 
for others its visual appearance may only be a sign from which 
to infer its fragrance. When T go to a foreign country I can 
barely infer the distance and size of an object from its visual 
appearence, but a native of the conntry who is familiar with 
the environment has a perception of these from the same position, 
which is essenfially visual. If, however, I stay there for some 
months and become familiar with the environment, I may have 
a visual perception of the same facts under the same objective 
conditions. For the illustration of the converse case, i.e., the 
relapse of perception into inference, we may refer to (i) any 
case of senility in which a person has but a doubtful inferential 
knowledge of things and persons under the same objective 
conditions under which he or she once used to perceive them, 
and (i) the common though curious instance of forgetfulness 
in which we fail to recognise and old acquainfance whom we have 
not seen for many years and try to infer his identity by putting 
certain questions to him and judging their answers. 

The foregoing discussion leads ns to the conclusion that there 
eannot be an absolute line of demarcation between perception 
and inference. We cannot say that under the same objective 
conditions the knowledge of an object must always be a per- 
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Nor can we aver that such knowledge must always be an infer- 
ence for all individuals and that it ean never be a perception for 
any. On the contrary, we are to admit that it may be either, 
for different individuals, or for the same individual at different 
stages of his or her life, according to his or her or their mental 
equipment. 

In view of the answers which we have given to the two 
questions stated above we are justified in saying that, under 
certain conditions, it is quite possible that there may be & 
presentation of fragrance in relation to the activity of the visual 
sense. When these conditions are fulfilled, there is nothing to 
prevent the eye from giving us an immediate knowledge of 
fragrance. And that is why of all people the Vedantins must 
admit that there may be s visual perception of fragrance, since, 
according to them, perception is just immediate knowledge and 
not any cognition produced by sense stimulation. Hence we 
admit that there may be a visual perception of fragrance, just 
as some psychologists believe that there is a visual perception 
of hardness, coldness and the like. Since, however, such percep- 
tions are brought about by senses which are not ordinarily 
capable of perceiving their objects, it is better to call them extra- 
ordinary and put them in a separate class as jfdnalaksana 
perception or complication. 


3. Yogaja or intuitive perception 


The third kind of extraordinary perception is called yogayja. 


-Të is the intuitive perception of all objects—past, distant and 


future—due to some supernormal powers generated in the mind 


-by -devout meditation (yogdbhydsajanito | dharmavisesah). In 
tthe ease of those who have attained spiritual perfection (yukta), 


such intuitive knowledge of all objects is constant and sponta- 
neous. In the case of others who are on the way to perfection 
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(yujiana), it requires the help of concentration as an auxiliary 
condition. ` 

The reality of yogaja perception is generally accepted in 
Indian philosophy on the authority of the scriptures (Sruti and 
the like).“ But there is nothing absurd or strange in the concept 
of an intuitive knowledge of all things. As concepts analogous 
to yogaja we may mention the theological ideas of eternity and 
omniscience, or that of intuition\ in the philosophy of Spinoza 
and Schelling. Again, it is a psychological fact that by concen- 
tration we may expand the span of our consciousness so as 
to cognise a number of objects at one and the same time. It 
is also a matter of common observation that sometimes we 
forget to do the right thing as the right moment. In many 
cases, the reason for this is that our mind is distracted by or 
scattered over many other things. Sooner or later, however, 
we detect such lapses just when the distraction is over and the 
mind becomes calm and colleeted. Similarly, when we recollect 
something by an effort of attention we see how concentration 
of the mind helps to manifest the past and the distant. In 
truth, consciousness is, in its own nature, of unlimited span. 
The limitations of our consciousness are due, not to anything 
in the nature of consciousness itself, but to the physiological 
conditions under which it has to work in us. Such considerations 
suggest that it is possible for the human consciousness to have 
an instantaneous knowledge of all things, provided it can get 
over its organic limitations and natural distractions. But 
granting that such knowledge is possible, can we speak of it as 
perception in any sense? It is not certainly the ordinary percep- 
tion of an object which is present to and affects our senses. 
iet is past, distant or future cannot be the object of our 
ordinary sense perception. Still we cannot say that 'intaitive 
knowledge is. due to Me 'eas 
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the given contents of our knowledge than the products of our 
imagination, thought or reasoning. Hence if we are to classify 
intuitive knowledge at all, we are to say that, like the knowledge 
by clairvoyance, it is perception of an extraordinary kind. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE NATURE OF INFERENCE 
l. Definition of anumdna or inference 


Anumána literally means such knowledge as follows some 
other knowledge. It is the knowledge of an object due to & 
previous knowledge of some sign or mark (linga)' The previous 
knowledge is the knowledge of the liága or mark as having a 
universal relation with the sddhya or major term and as being 
present in the paksa or minor term.* Hence anumdna has been 
defined in the Nyàya system as the knowledge of an object, not 
by direct observation, but by means of the knowledge of a linga 
or sign and that of its universal relation (ryápti) with the inferred 
object.” AS 

The object of inferenec is some fact which follows from some 
other fact because of a universal relation between the two. With 
regard to something of our experience we want to know by means 
of anumdna that which may not be perceived but is indicated 
by what is perceived in it. Anumdna as a pramdna is, therefore, 
the source of our knowing through the medium of a sign or mark 
that a thing has a certain character. It leads to the knowledge 
of a thing as possessing a character, say fire, because of its 
having another character, smoke, which we apprehend and which 
we know to.be always connected with if. Thus in anumana we 
arrive.at the knowledge of an object throngh the medium of two 
acts of knowledge or propositions. 
ai AM systems of Indian Philosophy agree in holding that 
anumana is a process of arriving at truth not by direct obser- 
vation but by means of the knowledge of eydpli or a universal 
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relation between two things. The Nyaya view is stated already. 
According to the Vaisesikas, anumáana is the knowledge derived 
from the perception of a linga or sign which is uniformly con- 
nected with something else, such as cause, effect, co-effects and 
correlative terms.’ The Buddhists take anumdna to consist in 
the perception of that which is known to be inseparably con- 
nected with another thing. Such inseparable connection between 
two things 1s due either to the law of causality or the principle 
of essential identity (tadutpatti and tádátmya).? So also the 
Jainas hold that anumdna is the method of knowing an 
unperceived object through the perception of a sign and the 
recollection of its invariable concomitance with that object.” 
The Sünkhya and the Yoga, the Mimürnsà and the Vedinta 
system too define anumdna as the knowledge of one term of a 
relation, which is not perceived, through the knowledge of the 
other term which is perceived and is explicitly understood as 
invariably related to the first term.* In anumdna what is 
perceived leads us on to tha knowledge of what is inferred 
through the knowledge of a universal relation (vyápti) between 
the two. 


2. Distinction between perception and inference 


^- Perception and inference are equally valid methods of 
human knowledge (pramdna). But while perception is in- 
dependent of any previous knowledge, inference depends on 
previous perception. Inference is sometimes defined as know- 
ledge which is preceded by perception." It depends on perception 
for the knowledge of the linga or the middle term as subsisting 
in the paksa or the minor term. It depends on perception also 
for the knowledge of vyápti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terms of inference.* It is only when we 
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have observed two things fo be always related that from the 
perception of the one we infer the existence of the other. Thus 
inference is knowledge derived from some other knowledge, while 
pérception is not derived from any other knowledge. That 
is, inference is mediate and perception immediate knowledge of 
an object. 

All perception is essentially of one kind, namely that it is 
a knowledge of what is given. But there are different kinds of 
inferences based on different kinds of vydpli or universal 
relation. Perception is generally due to some contact of our 
sense organs with the objecta perceived by us. It gives us 
knowledge of only those objects which lie within the range of the 
senses. Hence it is limited to the here and the now, t.e. to 
present objects. Inference, on the other hand, is due to the 
knowledge of vydpti or universal relations among objects. It 
is by means of such universal principles that inference gives us & 
knowledge of objects beyond the reach of our senses. It extends 
our knowledge from the present to the past, distant and future. 
Ordinarily we perceive objects that are in actual contact with our 
senses, but we infer those that are not open to sense perception." 
Perception usually excludes inference but not vice versa. What 
is perceived or directly known does not ordinarily require to be 
known indirectly by means of inference. Inference functions 
with regard to neither what is absolutely unknown nor what is 
definitely known. It relates to objects that are doubtful, f.e. 
objects which we have reasons to believe in, but which are not yet 
established facts. Hence inferences generally require confirmation 
by means of perception.” 


3. The constituents of tnference 


From the definition of inference (anumdna) it will appear 
that there must not be less than three propositions and more 
than three terms in any inference. In inference we arrive at 


t NV., 2 1. ël. 
2 Agnerdretatvens samdehasyinudayét. Samdigdhaécártho numlyate, TB., p. 8. 
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the knowledge of some unperceived character of a thing through 
the knowledge of some liga or sign in it and that of vyāpti or 
à universal relation between the sign and the inferred character. 
There is first the knowledge of what is called the liga or mark 
in relation to the paksa or the subject of inference. This is 
generally a perceptual judgment relating the liga or middle 
term with the paksa or minor term of inference (lingadarsaina), 
as when I see that the hill is smoky, and infer that it is flery.’ 
It is a proposition in which the liga is predicated of the paksa 
and thus corresponds to the minor premise of a syllogism. 
knowledge of vyāpti or a 
universal relation between the liga and the sadhya, or the 
middle and major terms. “This knowledge of the liga or middle 
term as always related to the sddhya or major term is the result 
of our previous experience of their relation to each other. Hence 
it is a memory-judgment in which we think of the Inga as 
invariably connected with the sddhya (vydptismarana), e.g. ' all 
smoky objects are fiery '. Thirdly, we have the inferential 
knowledge (anumit) as resulting from the previous knowledge of 
the linga and that of its universal relation. (vyāpti) with the 
südhya. It is a proposition which relates the pakga or minor 
term with the sddhya or major term, e.g. 'the hill is fiery’. 
The inferential cognition (anumiti) is a proposition which. follows 
from the first two propositions and so corresponds to the conclu- 
sion of the syllogism.” ol 
Corresponding to the minor, major and middle terms of the 
syllogism, inference in Indian logic contains three terms, namely, 
pakga, sddhya and hetu. The paksa is the subject under 
consideration in the course of the inferential reasoning. Every 
inference proceeds with regard to some individual or class of 
individuals about which we want to prove something. Hence 
the pakse is that individual or class about" which we want to 
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Secondly, inference requires the 


1 It should be observed here that the firat step of inference day be either 
the perception of the "middle term or a proposition stating thet the middle tern 
i» related to something. | 
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establish something or predicate an attribute which is suspected 
but not definitely known to be present in it,' That which 
possesses the inferable character is called paksa or minor term 
of inference, e.g. ' the hill ' when we want to prove that it is 
fiery. In relation to the paksa or minor term in any inference, 
a Sapakya or positive instance is that which is decisively proved 
to be related to the inferable character, 6.4. ‘ the hearth" in 
relation to ‘the hiil'.* Contrariwise, a vipaksa or negative 
instance js that which is definitely known to be characterised by 
the absence of the inferable character, e.g. ‘ water" as marked 
by the absence of ' fire '." 

While the paksa is the subject, the sádhya is the object of 
inference. It is that which we want to know or prove by, means 
of any inference. ‘he sádhya is that character of the pakşa or 
minor term which is not perceived by us, but indicated by some 
sign present in it. In short, it is the inferable character of the 
minor termu and thus corresponds roughly to the major term of 
the syllogism. It is that character which is predicated of the 
minor term in the resulting inferential knowledge or the econeln- 
sion, of the syllogism. 

With regard to the exact nature of the sddhya there is some 
difference of opinion among the different systems of Indian 
philosophy. According to the Advaita Vedanta, what is inferred 
is the unperceived character of the subject or minor term of 
inference. In the inferential knowledge that ' the hill is fiery ', 
it is C the fire ' that is inferred and not * the hill °, which is but 
perceived. The Buddhists contend that ' the fire ' cannot be the 
object of inference from smoke. We know it just when we 
know the smoke as related to fire. So there remanis nothing 
more to be inferred. Nor do we infer the relation between ' the 
fire’ and ‘the hill’. We cannot speak of a relation unless 
there are two things to be related. But in inference we have 


! Bardigdhasádlyavin  paksal, fa Cf. Nānupalabdho na nirnite rthe 
"nvávah pravartate, kintu sa yite, NB. EA 
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only one thing, namely, the hill, since the fire is not perceived. 
The hill being perceived cannot be said to be the object of 
inference. What is therefore inferred is ' the hill as possessed of 
fire." The Mimarmsakas also hold that what we infer in the 
subject or minor term as related to the predicate or the major 
term.* ‘The Naiyayikas, however; maintain that the object of 
inference may be different in different cases. What is inferred 
mav be either the subject or minor term as related to the major 
term, or the major term as related to the minor, or the middle 
term taken as a particular individual and related to the major 
term.” When we perceive smoke in a hill, what we know by 
inference is either ' the hil! as related to fire ', or ' fire as related 
to the hill '. But when the site of the smoke cannot be perceived, 
what! we infer is that the perceived individual smoke jis related 
lo fire.* 

The third term of inference is called the Itmga or sign 
because it serves to indicate that which wo do not perceive. 
It is also called the hetu or sádhana in so far as it is the ground 
of our knowledge of the sáüdhya or what is inferred. Like the 
middle term of a syllogism, it must occur at least twice in the 
course of an inference. Tt is found once in relation to the paksa 
or minor term and then in relation to the sddhya or the major 
lerm. It is through a universal relation between the hetu and 
the sddhya, or the middle and major terms that the paksga or 
minor term, which is related to the middle, becomes connected 
with the sddhya or major term." That is, the paksa is related 
-to the sddhya through their common relation to the hetu or 
middle term. There are five characteristics of the middle term." 
"The first is paksadharmalá, or its being a character of the paksa. 
- The middle term must be related to the minor term, ¢.qg. the 


! Pramanasamuccdya, Chapter 1I. Vide also NVT., pp. 179-80. 

3 Tasmát dbarmavisistesya dharmiyah  syát  prameyatá, — Slokavárttska, 
Chapter on Inference. Agnivisigjastu parvato,..... anumeyab, SD., p. 63. 
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hill is smoky (S is M). The second is sapaksasattoa or its 
presence in all positive instances in which the major exists. ‘The 
middle must be distributively related to the major, e.g. all smoky 
objects are fiery (M is P). The third is vipaksdsativa, or its 
absence in all negative instances in which the major is absent, 
e.g. whatever is not fiery is not smoky (No not-P is M). The 
fourth is abüdhitavisayatva, or the uncontradictedness of ita object. 
The middle term must not aim at establishing such absurd and 
contradictory objects as the coolness of fire or the squareness of 
a circle. The fifth character of the middle is asatpratipaksatva, 
or the absence of counteracting reasons leading to a contradictory 
conclusion. ‘These five characteristics, or at least four of them, 
must be found in the middle term of a valid inference. If not, 
there will be fallacies. We shall have to consider these points 
more fully later on. 





CHAPTER XII 
THE GROUNDS OF INFERENCE 
|l. The logical ground of cyápli or universal relation 


In inference our knowledge of the sádhya or major term as 
related to the paksa or minor term depends on the knowledge 
of eydptr between the middle and major terms. It is on the 
ground of vyápli or a universal relation that the middle term 
leads to the knowledge of the inferred object (eydplibalendr- 
thagamakam lingam). Every inference is thus logically depen- 
dent on the knowledge of vyápti. Hence the questions that we 
have to consider here are: (i) What is vyāpti? and (u) how. ts 
it known? 

With regard to the first question we have to say that veyápti 
literally means the state of pervasion or permeation. It thus 
implies a correlation between two facts, of which one is 
pervaded (vydpya) and the other pervades (vyapaka). A fact is 
said to pervade another when it always accompanies the other, 
Contrariwise, a fact is said to be pervaded by another when ıt 
is always accompanied by the other. It follows from this that 
the eydpaka or the pervader is present in all the places in which 
the vyāpya or the pervaded is present. In this sense smoke 
is pervaded by fire, since all smoky objects are also fiery. 
But while all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are not 
smoky, e.g., the red-hot iron ball. Similarly, all men are mortal, 
but all mortals are not men, e.g., birds and beasts. A vydptt 
between terms of unequal extension, such as smoke and fire, 
men and mortals, is called asamavydpti or visamavydpti. Lt is a 
relation of non-equipollent concomitance between two terms, from 
one of which we may infer the other, but not vice versa. Thus 
we may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from fire. As 
distinguished from this, a vyāpti between two terms of equal 
extension is called samavyápli or equipollent concomitance. 
Here the vydpti holds between two terms which are co-extensive 
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so that we may infer either of them from the other. Thus there 
is a samavyäpti between cause and effect, substance and attribute. 
We may infer the cause from the effect, the substance from the 
attribute, and vice versa. Thus whatever is produced is non- 
eternal, and whatever is non-eternal is produced. 

It will appear from the above that visamarydpti is a uni- 
versal proposition, of which only the subject is distributed, i.e. 
taken in its entire extension. A samarydpti, on the other hand, 
is & universal proposition which distributes both the subject 
and the predicate. They would thus correspond respectively 
to the universal affirmative and universal negative propositions 
in Western logic. It is to be noted however that there are some 
universal affirmative propositions which distribute both their 
subject and predicate. Thus ' whatever is produced is non- 
eternal, * men are rational animals ' are cases of samavyāpt: or 
universal affirmative propositions in which both the subject and 
the predicate are distributed. 

For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of vydpti between the middle and major terms. It does not 
matter whether the vyápti is sama or vigama, i.e. equipollent 
or non-equipollent. This satisfies the fundamental law of 
syllogistic inference that one of the premises must be universal. 
Now the vydpti between the middle and major terms means 
generally a relation of co-existence (sdhacarya) between the two, 
e.g. wherever there is smoke there is fire. Every case of 
co-existence, however, is not a case of vydpti. Thus all the 
children of a certain father may be dark. But this does not 
mean that there is vydpti or a universal relation between a 
particular parentage and dark complexion. In many instances 
fire may coexist with smoke. Still there is no vyápli or uni- 
versal relation between fire and smoke, since there may be fire 
without smoke. The reason is that in such cases the relation of 
co-existence is dependent on certain conditions (upddht) other 
than the terms related. Thus the darkness of complexion 's 
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determined by certain physiological conditions, and the presence 
of smoke in fire is conditioned by moisture in the fuel. Hence 
we are to say that pydpti is that relation of co-existence between 
the middle and major terms which is independent of all condi- 
tions (upüádhi).' Tt is an invariable and unconditional relation 
(niyata | anaupádhika sambandha) of concomitance between the 
middle and major terms. This means that there is no exception 
to the relation of concomitance between the two, no instance 
in Which the middle is present without the major. Hence 
vyapt: as the logical condition of inference may be defined 
either positively or negatively. Positively speaking, vydpti is 
the uniform existence of the middle term in the same locus with 
the major term such that the major term is not absent in any 
locus in which the middle term exists. In the terminology of 
the Navva Nyāva, vydpti is such a relation of co-existence 
between the middle and major terms that the major is not a 
counter-entity to any negation abiding in the middle, i.e., it is 
none of those things which are absent in the locus of the middle 
term * WVydpti has been negatively defined ag the non-existence 
of the middle term in all the places in which the major term 
does not exist? That there is vydpti between the middle and 
major terms mesns that the middle (M) never is, if the major 
tP) is not. These two definitions of vydpli gives us two uni- 
versal propositions, one positive and the other negative, e.g. 
' all casea of smoke are cases of fire, and ‘no case of not-fire 
is a case of smoke’ (All M is P, and No not-P is M). This 
means that the vyāpli or universal proposition which is the 
ground of inference may be either affirmative (anpaya) or 
negative (pyatireka). Hence vyapti is said to be of two kinds, 
namely, anvaya or affirmative and  vyatireka or negative. 
While in anvaya-eydpti or the universal affirmative proposition 
the middle term is ryápya or subject and the major is vydpaka 
|! Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 
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or predicate, in vyulireka-vydpti or the universal negative 
Proposition the contradictory of the oydpaka or predicate 
becomes oydpya or subject and the contradictory of the 
cyapys or subject becomes the ryápaka or predicate.’ Thus 
" whatever is smoky is fiery,’ or ‘All M is P' is an anvaya- 
vyapli, of which the corresponding vyatireka-oyāpti will be 
‘whatever is not-fiery is not-smoky, or ' All not-P is not-M. 
The logical ground of inference then is cydpti in the sense of a 
universal proposition which may be either affirmative or 
negative, 

So auch for the definition of vydpt® or the universal 
relation between the middle and major terms of inference. 
The next question is: How is ryápl; known? How do we 
pass from particular cases of the relation between smoke and 
Bre to the universal proposition ' all cases of smoke'are cases 
of fire’? This is the problem of induction, which is not 
separately treated in Indian logic, but is made a part of the 
general theory of inference. Indian systems of philosophy take 
inference as a process of reasoning which is not only, formally 
valid but also materially true. Hence in an inference of any kind 
the question arises: How do we get the universal proposition 
(vyaptt), on which inference depends? 

The Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, contend that 
all knowledge is limited to particulars. We cannot pass from 
ihe knowledge of particular cases of the relation between two 
objects to that of all possible cases. There is no successful 
method of generalisation from particulars. Perception, which 
ia. the only source of human knowledge, does not help us to 
establish a universal proposition. It is limited to present facte 
aud cannot tell us anything about the past, distant and futura. 
Hence from perception we know what ia true of a thing or a 

îs dlas i ia nas inoin discusses at length the definitions of 
vpyāpli, num twenty in all. OF das P he rejecta all 5» OE as either too 
wide or too narrow or otherwise objectionable. The last definition of eydpti, 
accepted by bim as valid, has been noted sbove, along — 65 corer both 
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, | 
limited number of things. ‘That is, perception gives us parti- 
cular, but no universal propositions. If perception cannot give 
us a knowledge of vydpti or universal proposition, inference and 
the other alleged sources of knowledge certainly cannot do so. All 
sources of knowledge except perception depend on vyápti or a 
universal relation. between two things and cannot, therefore, be 


made the ground of our knowledge of it. To take them as such 
Is to reason in a vicious circle.' 

The Buddhists meet the Cárvàka contention in two ways. 
First, they point out that the Cárvákas' refutation of inference 
is itself a process of reasoning which, on their own admission, 
depends on some kind of vyápti. As such, it practically 
amounts to a refutation of their own position, namely, that no 
process'of reasoning including inference is valid. As a matter 
of fact, the Carvikas employ the method of inference more than 
once in their philosophy. For example, it is by means of 
inference that they can know that other people differ from 
them with regard to the question of inference, or that other sources 
of knowledge are as fallacious as inference, or that God, soul, ete., 
do not exist because they are not perceived.’ 

Next the Buddhists proceed to show how oydptt or a 
universal proposition may be based on the principles of 
causality and essential identity (tddatmya and  tadutpattr).? 
When two things are related as cause ‘and effect, they are 
always and everywhere related to each other. There can be 
no exception to their relation, since the cause cannot be 
separated from ite effect, nor the effect from its cause. To say 
that there is no necessary relation between the cause and the 
effect, or that there may be an effect without its cause is not 
admissible, because such an hypothesis involves self-contradic- 
tion and makes life impossible. Hence we are to take the law 
of causality as a universal law. To determine whether the 
relation between two subjects ig causal or not, we are to apply 


* Vide Sarradarfanasamgraha, Ch. I. | 
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the test of paficakárani. According to it, there are five steps 
in the determination of a causal relation. First, the effect is 
not perceived before it is produced. This means that the effect 
is an event which appears after another phenomenon that is its 
cause. The causal phenomenon is thus antecedent to the effect- 
phenomenon. Secondly, the cause is perceived, t.e. there is a 
change in the existing order or things. Thirdly, the effect- 
phenomenon appears in immediate succession. Fourthly, the 
cause 1s made to disappear. Fifthly, the effect disappears in 
immediate succession. The Buddhist method of determining 
the causal relation corresponds to Mill's method of difference in 
its double application. If, all other conditions remaining the 
same, the appearance of one phenomenon is immediately 
followed by that of another, and its disappearance is imme- 
diately followed by the disappearance of the other, then the 
two are related as cause and effect. When once we know them 
to be related as cause and effect, we may very well take them 
as universally related. Similarly, the principle of essential 
identity (tdddtmya) is another ground on which we may base 
a universal proposition. A thing is always related to what is 
identical with it. Identity does not mean a mere repetition. of 
the same thing, e.g. ‘A is A.” Nor can there be any identity 
between things that are absolutely different, e.g. a horse and a 
cow. By identity we mean the relation between two different 
things that coexist in the same locus (sdéménddhikaranyam). 
‘Thus there is identity between the genus and the species coming 
under it, or the class and the individuale included in it. A 
Simsapá is identical with a tree, in so far as the two refer to the 
same object. From this we know that all 4mh$apds are trees, 
since £hhéapás will cease to be 4iméapas, if they are not trees? 
Thus eydpti or a universal proposition is to be based on the 
necessary principles of causality and identity. Experience, or 
observation and non-observation cannot be the sure ground of 
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generalisation. Empirical knowledge, however well founded, 
can never be necessary and universal. There is an element of 
doubt and uncertainty in all empirical generalisations. 
Causality and identity being the presuppositions of all experience 
are necessary and universal truths, to which all sense experience 
must conform. Hence any generalisation based on either of these 
(wo principles is universally valid and not open to any doubt. 
The Naiyayikas criticise and reject the Bauddha method 
of ascertaining vyāpti on the following grounds. According 
to the Buddhists, vyāpti or a universal relation between the 
middle and major terms is to be deduced from the relation. of 
causality or identity between the two. This, however, is not 
true. ‘There are many cases of ryápli or universal relation 
which is independent of the notions of causality and identity. 
Thus there is a universal relation of succession between day 
and night, or between the different, seasons, or between sunset 
and the appearance of stars. Similarly, we find a universal 
relation of co-existence between a certain substance and its 
attributes, or between a certain colour and a certain taste. 
Here we have vydptt or a universal relation between terms 
which are neither cause and effect nor identical with one another, 
but from one of which we can validly infer the other. Further, 
the relation of identity between two things can hardly be 
treated as a ground of inference from the one to the other. 
If the two things be identical, then both must be equally 
perceived or inferred. The tree being identical with the 
siméapad must be perceived just when we perceive the latter, and 
so need not be inferred. For the same reason, if we infer the 
tree from the <strhdapd and say “all dimsapds are trees," we 
should be able to infer the dimsapā from the tree and say ' all 
trees are simdapds."' The two things being identical, we should 
ind able. to infer. either of them from the other. Nor again does 
principle of cansality help us to draw inf 
n par cases. — that kx às a universal “and an 
uncond: itin " jä , eque za —— 
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between two particular things is causal or not. The test of 
pancakárani recommended by the Buddhists is not an absolute 
guarantee for there being a causal relation between two things. 
That test applies when all the conditions of a certain relation 
remain the same. But it is only with regard to the known or 
the perceptible conditions that we may be sure whether they 
remain the same or not. With regard to the imperceptible 
conditions we cannot be absolutely certain that no change in 
these corresponds to a change in the relation between two 
things. ‘hus in the relation of fire to smoke it is just possible 
that an invisible agent (pisdca) always intervenes between the 
two and produces the smoke. Moreover, there is such’ a thing 
as a '' plurality of causes, " which makes it hazardous to infer 
any particular cause for any single effect. Thus we may admit 
that fire ıs the cause of smoke in a particular case, and yet say 
that it 18 not & cause in other cases, or that there are other causes 
producing smoke in other instances. Hence it is not alwavs safe 
to infer a particular cause from an effect as such.’ 

According to the Vedanta,” vyüpti or a universal proposition 
la the result of an induction by simple enumeration. It reste on 
the uncontradicted expenence of agreement in presence between 
two things. When we find that two things go together and that 
there is no exception to their relation, we may take them 
as universally related. The Nyàáya agrees with the Vedanta 
in holding that vydpt: is established by means of uncontradicted 
experience of the relation between two things. [t is based, 
not on any a priori principle like causality or identity, but 
on the uniform experience of concomitance between two objecta, 
The Nyaya, however, goes further than the Vedanta and supple- 
ments the uncontradicted observation of agreement in presence 
by that of agreement in absence and tarka or indirect proof.’ 
The Nyaya method of induction or generalisation may be 


i NVT., pp. 15864: NM., pp. 113-17. 
2 VP.. Cb. Al, 
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analvsed into the following steps. First, we observe that there 
is à uniform agreement in presence (anvaya) between two things, 
or that in all the cases in which one is present the other also 
is present. Secondly, we see that there is uniform agreement 
in absence (vyatireka) between them, i.e. in every case in 
which the one is absent, the other also is absent. So far we see 
that the two things go together both in their presence and 
absence, or that there is positive and negative coincidence between 
them (sahacdra). Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary 
instance in which one of them is present without the other 
(vyabhicdrdgraha). From this we conclude that there must 
be a natural relation of invariable concomitance between the two 
things.’ 

Stull, we are not sure if their relation is dependent on any 
condition (upádhi) or not. Vydpti or a universal relation 
between two things ts that relation of concomitance between 
them which is independent of all upddhis or conditions. An 
upddhi or condition is a term which is co-extensive with the 
major but not with the middle term of an inference* Thus 
when one infers the existence of smoke from fire, he relies on 
a conditional relation between fire and smoke, since fire is 
attended with smoke on condition that it is fire from ' wet fuel.’ 
It will be seen here that the condition of ' wet fuel" is always 
related to the major term ' smoke,’ but not so related to middle 
term ‘ fire,” as there are cases of fire without ' wet fuel.’ 
Hence to make sure that acertain relation of uniform con- 
comitance between two things is a vydpti or a universal 
relation, we must eliminate all conditions. This can be done 
by repeated observation (bhtiiyodargana) of their agreement in 
presence and absence under varying circumstances. Here if 
we see that there is no material circumstance which is present 
or absent just when the major term is present or absent, we 
are to understand that its concomitance with the middle term 
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18 unconditional. In this way we can exclude all the suspected 
conditions of a relation of concomitance between the middle 
and major terms and say that it is a relation of vydpti or 
unconditional concomitance.’ If even after repeated observa- 
tion we have any doubt as to there being vydptit or a universal 
relation between the middle and major terms, we are to have 
recourse to tarka or indirect proof to end such doubt. Thus 
the universal proposition, ‘ all cases of smoke are cases of fire,’ 
may be proved indirectly by disproving its contradictory. If 
this universal proposition be false, then its contradictory, 
' some cases of smoke are not cases of fire, must be true. 
This means that there may be smoke without fire. But the 
supposition of smoke without fire is contradicted by the known 
relation of causality between fire and smoke. To say that there 
may be smoke without fire is to say that there may be an effect 
without its cause, which is absurd. If any one has the obstinacy 
to say that sometimes there may be effects without causes, 
he must be silenced by the practical contradictions (vydghdta 
involved in the supposition. If there can be an effect without a 
cause, why should he constantly seek for fire to produce smoke 
or for food to alleviate his hunger? ‘Thus its contradictory being 
proved to be false, the universal proposition ‘all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire’ comes out as true, i.e. there is vydpti 
or à universal relation between smoke and fire.* 

So far the Naiyüyikas try to establish vyāpti or a universal 
proposition by the method of simple enumeration supported by 
tarka or a hypothetical reasoning which indirectly proves ita 
validity. By examining a number of positive and negative 
instances of agreement in presence and absence between two 
things, they conclude that there is a universal relation between 
them. This conclusion is then indirectly confirmed by showing 
that a denial of the universal relation between these two things 
leads to contradictions. But as we have already seen in con- 
nection with their theory of sdmdnyalaksana perception, a 

! Vide TB., pp. 7-8. 
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general proposition like ' all smoky objects are fiery ' cannot 
be logically proved by ‘* Induction by Simple Enumeration." 
In simple enumeration we pass from some observed cases of the 
relation between two things to a statement about their rela- 
tion in all cases. ‘Thus from some observed cases of the relation 
between smoke and fire we infer that all smokes are related to 
fire. But this inference is not valid, since it violates the general 
rule of inference that we must not go beyond the evidence. 
The method of simple enumeration cannot, therefore, conclu- 
sively establish vyāpti or a universal proposition. Hence the 
question is: How from the observation of some smokes as 
related to fire do we know that all smokes are related to fire? 
The Naiyayikas explain this by the help of sdadmdnyalaksana 
perception. The universal proposition ‘all smokes are related 
to fire’ cannot be explained by the perception of particular 
instances of smokes as related to fire, for any number of parti- 
culars cannot make up the universal. For this we require a 
perception of the whole class of smokes as related to fire., We 
have such a perception through the perception of the — 
'smokeness ' as related to 'fireness.' In perceiving particular 
smokes we porono the universal ' smokeness ' inhering in them. 
But to perceive ' smokeness ' is to perceive, in an extraordinary * 
way, all smokes so far as they possess the universal | ' smoke- 7 
ness.’ Hence the universal proposition ‘all smoky objects are 
fiery" is given by an extraordinary perception of all smokes as 
related to fire through the perception of smokeness as related 
to fireness.' 

The Ny&ya method of establishing vyāpti brings out ER, 
the importane of class-essences or universals for induction. 
It shows how the validity of a — from. the Lo + 
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of the relation between two things we cannot know anything for 
certain. about all possible instances of them unless we find that 
the things possess a certain essential nature which is the basis 
of their relation in some cases. The particular objects of 
experience lend themselves fo a generalisation when they are 
recognised as instances of a class and possessed of some 
essential common nature. A number of things are arranged 
in one class in view of such common essence or universal which 
is present in all the members of that class, but absent in those 
of a different class. Hence if in some cases we see that some- 
thing is related to the essential nature or the universal under- 
lying a class, we know thaf it is related to all the members of 
that class. The observation of particular instances is important 
because it helps us fo find the universals underlying different 
classes of things and their relations with one another. Hence 
the problem of induction is the problem of the discovery of 
class-essences or  universals exemplified in particular things. 
As we have already remarked, some Western logicians are 
slowly recognising the truth of the Nyāya view that an induc- 
tive generalisation must be based on the knowledge of class- 
essences or universals embodied in particular things. But they 
do not go so far as to say with the Naiyayikas that an empirical 
generalisation from particular instances is a matter of non- 
sensuous intuition based on the perception of universals. They 
would generally treat it as an inference from known resemblance 
or as a perfect analogy. Mr. Eaton, however, goes further 
and maintains that the first step in induction is a direct percep- 
tion of the universal in the particular. He says: ‘' Induction 
proceeds from the particular to the general, but not from the 
sheer particular. The particular must be seen to embody some 
characters or relations, to exemplify some form. Given a 
particular, let us say a blinding streak of light, and another 
particular, a loud crash following immediately after, we must 
be able to characterise these occurrences and frame a generali- 
sation ' lightning is followed by thunder,’ in order that induc- 
tion may have a beginning. The most primitive of all induc- 
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tive steps can be described as the direct perception of the uni- 
versal in the particular. A generalisation relevant to parti- 
culars must be framed if it is to be fested, and this primary 
relevance of a generalisation to particulars cannot be mannfac- 
tured from particulars as mere thises and thats. 
process by which this relevance can be inferred. It can only be 
directly apprehended." * To this first stage of the inductive 
procedur, Mr. Eaton adds a second, in which isolated generali- 
sations are made more probable by the elimination of irrelevance 
and by fresh evidence, and a third, in which generalisations 
reinforce one another by entering into logically organised 
systems.” It is to be observed, however, that a generalisation 
is framed at the very first sfage, and that the second and third 
stages only help us to test and confirm it. Hence so far as the 
knowledge of the general proposition is concerned, we are to say 
that it is given to us by way of a direct perception of the universal 


in the particular. 


There is no 


2. The question of petitio principii in inference 


As we have already seen, every inference involves the 
knowledge of vyāpti or a universal relation between the major 
and the middle term. Withont a universal relation between 
the two, no valid conclusion can be drawn from the premises, 
It is only when we know that smoke is universally related to 
fire that we can conclusively prove the existence of fire in a hill 
in which we see smoke. Otherwise, the inference will be incon- 
clusive and invalid. On the other hand, it would seem that if 
we know smoke to be universally related to fire, we already 
know the smoke in the hill to be related to fire. The truth of 
the universal proposition ' all cases of &moke are cases of fire ' 
involves, nay, depends on the truth of the proposition ' this 
case of smoke is a case of fire.' Thus it would seem that the 
major premise of an inference, which is a universal proposition, 

1 R. M. Eston, General Logic, p. 496. 

* Op. cit., p. 601. 
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assumes what we eu. to prove in the conclusion, i.e., an 
inference involves the ‘fallacy of petitio: ps or begging the 
question. 

The above "üilemima of inference has been anticipated and 
solved in Indian ilasophy. The solution is generally based 
on the distinctión "between the knowledge of the universal nnd 
that of the particulars Coming under it. When we know that 
smoke is always related to fire, we know them in their general 
character as two mniyersals. This does not imply that we know 
the relation between all particular smokes and fires. ‘Thus the 
Mimársakas'! afgue that the knowledge of ry4pti or a universal 
relation between" smoke -and fire does not necessarily involve 
any knowledge: of a particular instance of fire, e.g., the fire in 
a hill. When we know the universal proposition ‘all cases of 
smoke are cases of-fire, we do not know anything about the 
hill, far less, aboutsits relation to fire. If that were not so, or, 
if we knew anything about the fire in the hill, there could be 
no necessity for the perception of smoke in the hill, in order to 
know the existence of the fire in it. Hence it follows that the 
conelusion of the ‘ibference, namely, ' that ‘hill is fiery,’ is a 
new knowledge which is not involved in the knowledge of its 
premises. ‘The Nafyüyika view of vyāpti as covering all the 
individual cases Öf æ relation seems to commit inference to the 
fallacy of petitio“ principii. Thus it bas been beld by the 
Naiyāyikas that,” when we know the oyäpti or the universal 
relation between smoke and fire, we know all the individual 
cases of smoke fð be related to fire. Otherwise, we cannot 
account for the. inference of fire from the smoke in a hill. If 
we do not know that. the hill-sméke is related to fire, we could 
not possibly p -from the one tò the other. But then the 
difficulty is that Tiwo already know the hill-smoke to be related 
to fire, there is 1 oni for an inference to arrive at a new truth. 
The concl J RU ch an inference will only repeat what 
T1 already 8 eee 3. This difficulty in the Nyaya 
view of infertinde + be explained. According to 
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about it from the seriptures. Again, there may be inference 
even when there is no will to infer, as when ‘one involuntarily 
infers the existence of clouds from the roar of thunder. This 
case shows also that the presence of doubt is not an essential 
condition of inference, since there is in it -no previous doubt 
as to the existence of clouds in the sky. Thus we see that 
inference takes place under the following gpadifine : (a) when 
there are absence of certainty and the will to infer; 
(b) when there is absence of both — and the will to infer; 
(c) when there is presence of both certainty. and the will to 
infer. But no inference takes place when there are presence of 
certainty and absence of the will to infer. Hence to combine 
the first three cases and exclude only the last, we are to say 
that inference takes place in all cases excepting that in which 
there are presence of certainty and absence of. the will to infer. 
This is expressed by. the modern Naiyüyikas - by saying that 
pakşatā consists in the absence of that. condition in which 
there are the presence of certainty =i; ‘Bhsence of the wall 
to infer.’ | Ed 

The conditions of valid áüfetenoa Shave * ot late heen 
discussed by some Western logicians. All of them, however, do 
not sufficiently realise the importance of “the psychological 
condition of inference, which Indian icians discuss so 
thoroughly under the theory of i. ty Russell seems to 
think that all that is necessary for inference: 4s the logical 
condition of a relation of implication - between propositions. 
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OROUNDS OF INFERENCE ONT 
to be in perception of sensilbe objecta.' ' Some other Western 
logicians like Mr. Johnson and Dr. Stebbing” have recognised 
the importance of both the logical and psychological conditions 
of inference. According to them, there are two kinds of condi- 
tions for any valid inference. The first kind of conditions 
refers to the propositions and the relations that hold between 


them. These conditions are said to be independent of the 
thinker and are called by Mr. 


Johnson the  ''constitutive 
conditions."’ 


In order that the proposition q may be formally 
inferred. from p, it is necessary that p should logically imply q 
and also that p should be true. ‘The other kind of conditions 
refers to the relation of the propositions to what the thinker may 
happen to know. Since in inference a thinker passes from some- 
thing known to something inferred, it follows that the proposi- 
tions and their relations must be known by us. It follows also 
that what is inferred must not be already known as true or false. 
In order that q may be validly inferred from p, it is necessary 
that p must be known to be true, and also that p must be known 
to imply q without its being known that q is true. These conditions 
are dependent upon the relation of the thinker to the propositions 
involved in inference, and are called '' the epistemic conditions '' 
of inference. £ 

It would appèar from the above that there is a consensus 
of opinion among logicians, both Indian and Western, that a 
valid inference must satisfy at least two conditions, namely, 
that there must be a true proposition and that it must imply 
another proposition. There is, however, some difference of 
opinion among them as to how these conditions condition 
inference. While a realist like Russell seems to think that they 
condition inference even when they are not known, Indian 
logi¢ians maintain that they can condition inference only when 
they are known by us. According to them, while perception 
may be said to be conditioned by the existence of the sense 
organs, inference is conditioned, not by the mere fact, but by 


! Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
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? Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 215-16. 
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the Knowledge of something as a sign and that of its invariable 
relution to something else, although the reality of these things 
and their relation is independent of our mind.' ‘hese two views 
seem to be reconciled by Mr. Johnson who holds that for inference 
there must not only be a true proposition and a relation of 
implication between propositions, but that these must be known by 
the thinker who 1s inferring. 

With regard to what we have called the psychological 
conditions of inference, there is a sharp difference of opinion 
among logicians. The question here is: Under what conditions 
does inference take place? The answer given to this question 
by the old Naiyüyikas and the Vedintins is that inference 
takes place when there is doubt about what is to be inferred. 
This is perhaps the most plausible view that would be readilv 
accepted by common sense. No man takes the trouble to infer 
or prove anything unless he is in doubt about it. This view, 
however, is contradicted by the inference of clouds from the 
sudden roar of thunder, since it is not preceded by any doubt in 
the mind of the thinker who infers. 

But then it may be said that want oí certainty, if not 
a positive state of doubt, is the essential condition of inference. 
In the Advaitasiddhi this view is accepted as an alternative to 
the first given above, when it says that paksatd consists in the 
absence of proof relating to what is to be inferred. Among 
Western logicians, Dr. Stebbing also supporte this view when 
she says: ‘* Since inference is a process in which a thinker 
passes from something known to something inferred, it is clear 
that we would pot say we had inferred q if we had already 
asSerted q. It is, therefore, obvious that q must not be known 
to be true, and equally obvious that q must not be known to be 
false." * "There is a strong presumption in favour of this view. 
Inference as a source of knowledge aims at giving us certain 


cà sattay& cakgur&divannáftgabhávarh — kintn jfifite- 
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* A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 015. 
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knowledge about things. So it is obvious that if we want to 


know anything by inference, it is because we lack certain 
knowledge about it. | 


Now let us consider if the sceond view can explain all the 
cases of inference mentioned bv the modern  Naiváüyikas. 
There seems to be no difficulty so far as the first two cases are 
concerned. In the first case (a), we have inference when there 
is the absence of certainty together with the will to infer, e.4. 
the inference of future rain from the appearance of dark clouds 
in the sky. In the second case (b), we have inference when there 
is the absence of both certainty and the will to infer, e.g. the 
inference of clouds from the roar of thunder. While there is 
the absence of certaintv in both these cases, the will to infer 
is absent in the second. This seems to suggest that the absence 
of certainty is the essential condition, and the will to infer only 
an accidental condition of inference. But when we come to the 
third case, we are confronted by an exception to the rule that 
every inference is conditioned by the absence of certainty. 
Thus in case (c), we have inference when there is certainty 
together with the will to infer. If this be so, we have to reject 
the view that the absence of certainty is an essential condition 
of inference and recognise the importance of the will to infer as 
a condition of inference. But the question is: Is there really 
any case in which inference takes place in spite of certainty 
and in virtue of the will fo infer? The examples cited by the 
Naivüvikas are rather doubtful cases. Thus it may be said 
that if a logician infers the existence of an elephant perceived 
by him, it must be because he has some doubt, however slight. 
about the truth of his perception. Similarly, we may say that 
when a person infers the existence of the self known by him 
through the scriptures, it must be because he is not absolutely 
sure of the truth of his scriptural knowledge. But there. are 
certain cases of inference which may be taken as crucial 
instances. "The path described by a falling body may be 
deduced by a physicist from certain laws of motion, even when 
ha sees it and has no doubt about ‘the reality’ of ‘what te sees. 
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' We might prove, to a person who doubted the correctness of 
our memory, that it rained yesterday, by pointing to other 
facts with which rain is necessarily connected.’ 
produce evidences to prove a case of which 
knowledge. 


A lawyer may 


he has personal 
Some theorems of Geometry prove what is otherwise 


obvious or clearly perceived. At least, the geometrician who 
proves them has no doubt about their truth. It is true that 
in some of these cases there is some doubt in the mind 
of the person or persons for whom these inferences are made. 
But we must frankly admit that there is no doubt in the mind 
of the person who makes the inference. It cannot be said that 
the presence of doubt in one mind conditions the process of 
inference occurring in a different mind. Hence we are to admit 
that there may be inference in the face of certainty, only if we 
have the will to infer. It may, of course, be asked here: 
What does the will to infer aim at in such a case? To this we 
reply that it aims at demonstrating a known fact by showing 
its necessary connection with other facts. It cannot be said 
that the demonstrative knowledge of the fact being absent 
before, the inference is really conditioned by the absence of 
certainty. So far as the knowledge of the fact is concerned, 
its demonstration adds nothing to the certainty with which it 
was otherwise known before. Nor can we say that what the 
demonstrative inference proves is not that there is such-and-such 
a fact, but that such-and-such a fact. follows from certain other 
facts. That a fact follows from oher facts is no part of the 
conclusion of an inference, but a part of its grounds or premises. 
Hence we are to say that the conclusion of the demonstrative 
inference states the same fact that was previously known by 
perception or memory, only it arrives at the fact by way of 
inference. And, as Prof. Creighton says: ‘' It is not necessary 
for inference that the conclusion reached shoyld be a fact which 
was not hitherto known." ' Se we conclude that the modern 
Naiy&yikas are justified when they emphasise the function of 





| An [ntraduntory Logic, p. 498. 
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will in inference, and define pakgata as the absence of the 
condition in which there is certainty, but no will to infer. 


4. Lingaparamarsa as the immediate cause of inference 


As we have already seen, every inference must involve at 
least three steps. There is first the knowledge of the middle term 
as related to the minor term (lingajfána). Secondly, there is 
the knowledge of a universal relation between the middle and 
the major term (vyáptijiána.) Lastly, there is the conclusion, 
in which the major term is predicated of the minor term. The 
conclusion is the result of inference as a process of reasoning. 
Now the question is: What is the special cause (karama) that 
brings about the conclusion? Is it the knowledge of the linga 
or the middle term? Or, is it the knowledge of vydpti or the 
universal relation between the middle and major terms? 

According to the older logicians, including the Buddhists, 
the Jainas und some Naiyiyikas, it is the knowledge of the 
hhga or the middle term that leads to the conclusion.’ Hence 
the middle term, known as such, is to be taken as the karana 
or operative cause of inference. For the Mimarmsakas and 
Vediantists, the knowledge of vyápti or the universal relation 
between the middle and major terms is the karana or special 
cause of inference. ‘Che knowledge of eydpti is revived in our 
mind when we see the linya or the middle term as related to the 
paksa or the minor term, and this leads to the conclusion. On 
this view an inference will include the following steps: (1) the 
knowledge of vydpti or the universal relation between the 
middle and major terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of 
fire; (2) the perception of the minor term as qualified by the 
middle term, e.g. the hill is a case of smoke; (3) a revival of 
the impression of vydpt previously acquired, without any 
necessary recollection of it; and (4) the conclusion that the 


|I Vide BM., p. 265b. 
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minor term is related to the major term, e.g. the hill is a case 
of fire." : 
According to the modern Naiyayikas, the liga or the middle 
term cannot be the karana or operative cause of inference. 
The middle term may be a thing of the present or the past or 
the future. But it cannot function in an inference when past 
or future. The middle term cannot lead to the conclusion 
except through the knowledge of vydpt: or the universal relation 
between it and the major term. Hence the knowledge of vydpts 
or the universal relation between the middle and major terms 
should be taken as the especial cause (karana) of inference. But 
the knowledge of vydpti does not immediately lead: to the 
conclusion. It has for its function (vydpdra) a synthetic view 
of the middle term as related to the major, on the one hand, 
and the minor, on the other (lingaparámaréa). This is called 
trtiyalingapardmarga, i.e. a consideration of the middle term 
for the third time. The middle term, e.g. smoke, is known first 
when we acquire the knowledge of its invariable relation with 
the major term ‘fire’ in the kitchen, etc. It is known for the 
second time in relation to the minor term, e.g. the bill It is 
considered for the third time when we know it as that character 
of the minor term which is universally related to the major, as 
when we say ‘the hill is possessed of such smoke as is always 
related to fire.'^ It is through such lingapardmarga or know- 
ledge of the middle term as universally related to the major and 
as characterising the minor, that the knowledge of vyāpti leads 
to the conclusion. Hence while the knowledge of vydpti is the 
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special cause (karana) of inference, lingaparimarsa is the 
immediate cause (caramakdrana) of the conclusion’ Some 
modern Naiyiyikas go further and say that lingapardmarga 
itself is the. operative cause (karana) of inference? On this 
analysis inference involves the following steps: (1) the know- 
ledge of vydpti or the universal relation between the middle and 
major terms, e.g. all cases of smoke are cases of fire; (2) the 
perception of the minor term as related to the middle, e.g. the 
hill is a case of smoke; (3) a recollection of the oydptt between 
the middle and major terms; (4) a contemplation of the middle 
as correlating the major and minor terms, e.g. the hill is a case 
of smoke pervaded by fire; (5) the conclusion relating the 
minor term with the major, e.g. the hill is a case of fire." 

As it has been pointed ont by Dr. D. M. Datta, the Nyáya 
view of lingaparümaría as the immediate antecedent of 
the conclusion agrees with Bradley's analysis of inference.* 
According to Bradley, an inference is always am ideal con- 
struction resulting in the perception of a new condition. The 
premises of inference are the data, and the process of inference 
consists in joining them into a whole by an ideal construction. 
‘We must fasten them together, so that they cease to be several 
and are one construction, one individual whole. Thus instead 
of A-B, B-C we must have A-B-C." Take for example the 
inference: ‘Man is mortal and Cæsar is a man and therefore 
Cæsar is mortal." In this inference '' there is first a construction 
as Cmsar-man-mortal, and then by inspection we get Cæsar- 
mortal.'* So also the Naiyüáyikas hold that without litgapord- 
marga as a synthetic correlation of the minor, middle and major 


1 Fide TO. ll, PP. 621-61. 

? Vide Tarkasarhgraha, p. 50. 

3 Yena purusena mahánas&dau dhOme vahnivyAptirgrhita — paícát sə eva 
puruesh  kvacitparvatAdavavicehinnamülArh  dhümarekh&ám — psáysti, tadanantararh 
dhümo  vahnivyüápya — ityeeamrüparh ——— tasya bhavati paécácca 
vabnivyipyadhimavansyamiti  jfanarh bhavati « eva parimeréa — itynevate 
tadanantararh parvate vahnimánityanumitirjAyate, Siddhdintamuktaeal, pp. 284-88 

4 Vide The Sir Ways of Knowing, p. 207. | 

^ F. H, Bradley. The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 269. 
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lerms we cannot explain the transition from the premises to the 
conclusion. If no such synthesis was required, then the 
premises could, even in their isolation, lead to the conclusion." 
The Vedüntists, however, contend that the two premises, taken 
together, lead to the conclusion. When I see smoke in a hill and 
rememiber that smoke is always related to fire, I am at once 
led to the knowledge that there is fire in the hill. It is not 
necessary for me to stop and say further, ' the «moke in the 
hill is a smoke pervaded by fire.’ As we shall see it more fully 
later on, in the case of inference for oneself we do not require 
anything more than the major and minor premises to arrive 
at the conclusion. There is a natural transition of thought 
from these premise to the conclusion. When, however, we 
are to demonstrate the truth of the conclusion to other persons 
we must state the identity of the middle term occurring in the 
{wo premises and exhibit it in «a third. premise which relates 
the same middle to the minor and major terms. Here we assert 
that the same M which is always related to P is present in 8. 
Henee we conclude that lingapardmaréa is not an essential 
condition of all inferences, although it serves to make an 
inference most cogent and convincing. | 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CLASSIFICATION AND LOGICAL FORMS OF 
INFERENCE 


1. Svartha and Parürtha inferences 


In Indian logic an inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive reasoning consisting of at least three categorical 
propositions. All inferences are thus pure syllogisms of the 
categorical type which are at once formally and materially 
valid. Hence we have not a classification of inferences into 
deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic and 
non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. The Naiyfiyikas give us three 
different classifications of inference. According to the first, 
inference is of two kinds, namely, sedrtha and pardrtha. This 
is & psychological classification which has in view the use or 
purpose which an inference serves. According to another 
classification, inference is said to be of three kinds, namely, 
purvavat, gesavat and sdm4nyatodrsta. This classification has 
reference to the nature of the vydptt or the universal relation 
between the middle and major terms of inference. Piirvavat 
and sesavat inferences are based on causal uniformity, while 
simidanyatodrsta is based on non-causal uniformity. According 
to a third classification, inference is distinguished into 
kevaldnvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anpaya-vyatireki. This 
classification is more logical inasmuch as it depends on the 
nature of the induction by which we get the knowledge of 
vyāpti or the universal proposition involved in inference. These 
different kinds of inference we shall have to consider one after 
another. 
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All inferences must have one of two ends in view. They 
are meunt either for the acquisition of some new knowledge on 
our part or for the demonstration of a known truth to others. 
Accordingly, all inferences are classed under the two heada of 
svürtha or inference for oneself and pardrtha or inference “for 
others. An inference is called seártha when it aims at the 
knowledge of an unperceived object on the part of a man who 
employs that inference, In this kind of inference a man seeks 
only to reach the conclusion for himself by relating it to the 
major and minor premises. This is illustrated in the case of 
a man who infers the existence of fire in a hill because he first 
perceives à mass of smoke in it and then remembers that there 
is a universal relation between smoke and fire. On the other 
hand, an inference is pardriha when it aims at demonstrating 
the truth of the conclusion to other people. In this inference 
there is a justification of the conclusion through a justification 
of the middle term that leads to it. It is here specifically pointed 
out that the same middle term which is universally related to 
the major is also present in the minor term. "The conclusion 
is thus found to follow necessarily from a synthesis of the major 
and minor premises. This synthesis is embodied in a thrid 
premise which relates the minor, middle and major terms of 
the inference. A parártha anumdana is illustrated when a man 


having inferred the existence of fire in a hill lays it down as a 
thesis and - | proves it as a conclusion following from the 
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There are different views with regard to the nature of these 
inferences. According to one view, a purvavat inference is that 
in which we infer the unperceived effect from a perceived cause. 
Mere the linga or the middle term is related to the sddhya or 
the major term as its cause and is, therefore, antecedent to it. In 
this inference we passed from the knowledge of the antecedent cause 
to that of the consequnet effect. This is illustrated when from 
the presence of dark heavy clouds in the sky we infer that there 
will be rainfall. A 4egavat inference is that in which we infer 
the unperceived cause from a perceived effect. Here the middle 
term is related as an effect to the major term and is, therefore, 
consequent to it. In this inference we pass from the knowledge 
of the effect-phenomenon to that of the antecedent causal 
phenomenon. This is illustrated in the inference of previous 
rain from the rise of the water in the river and its swift muddy 
current. It will be observed here that in both piirvavat and 
fegavat inferences the vydpti or the universal relation between 
the major and middle terms is a uniform relation of causality 
between them. These inferences thus depend on scientific 
inductions. In sdmdnyatodrsta inference, however, the wvydpts 
ot the universal relation between the major and middle terms 
does not depend on a causal uniformity. The middle term of 
the inference is related to the major term neither as a cause 
nor as an effect. We infer the one from the other, not because 
they are causally connected, but because they are uniformly 
related to each other in our experience. This is illustrated 
when one infers that the sun moves because, like other moving 
objects, its position changes, or, when we argue that a thing 
must have some attributes because it is like a substance. Here 
the inference depends not on a causal connection, bul on certain 
observed points of similarity between different objects of 
experience. So it is more akin to an analogical argument than 
to syllogistic inference. 

According to a second interpretation, a pūrvavat inference 
is that which is based on previous experience. If two things 
have always been found to be related in the past then from the 
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Perception of the one we infer the existence of the other, as 
when we infer fire form smoke. Similarly, a 4egarvat inference 
is taken te mean inference by elimination, in which the 
inferred character is the residuum of a process of elimination 
which excludes other characters. This is illustrated when one 
argues the sound must be a quality because it cannot be a 
substance or an activity or a relation and so on. So also 
sdmanyatodrsta inference. is explained as that in which we do 
not perceive the relation between the major and middle terma, 
but find the middle to be similar to objects which are related 
to the major term. This is illustrated when one argues thal 
the soul-snbstance exists becanse the qnualitv of conscious- 
ness must, like other qualities, inhere in a substance." 
According to a third view? these three kinds of inferences 
may be taken to mean kevaldnvayi, kevala-pyatireki and 
anvaya-cyatireki inferences which we are to consider 
next. 


8. Kevaldnvayi, Kevala-vyatireki and Anvaya-vyatireki 
inferences 


In view of the different methods of establishing vydptt or 
a universal relation between the major and middle terms, 
inferences have been classified into the kevalanvayi, the kevala- 
vyatireki and the anvaya-vyatireki. An inference is called 
keocldmscyi when it is based on a middle term which, is oniy 
— between the middle and major terms is arrived = 
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This is illustrated in the following inference : 
All knowable objects are nameable; 
The pot is a knowable object; 
Therefore the pot is nameable. 

In this inference the major premise is a universal afirma- 
live proposition in which the predicate ‘nameable’ is affirmed 
of all knowable objects. "This universal proposition is arrived at 
by simple enumeration of the positive instances of agreement in 
presence between the knowable and the nameable. Corresponding 
to this universal affirmative proposition we cannot have a 
real universal negative proposition like ‘No unnameable object 
is knowable’, for we cannot point to or name anything that is 
unnameable.' The minor premise and the conclusion of this 
inference are also universal affirmative propositions and cannot 
be otherwise. Hence with regard to its logical form the keva- 
lánvayi inference is a syllogism of the first mood of the first figure, 
technically called Barbara. 

A kevala-vyatireki inference is that in which the middle 
term is negatively related to the major term. It depends on a 
vyápli or a universal relation between the absence of the major 
term and that of the middle term. Accordingly, the knowledge 
of vyápli is here arrived at only through the method of agreement 
in absence (vyatireka), since there is no positive instance of 
agreement in presence between the middle and major terms 
excepting the minor term.* This may be illustrated by the 
following inferences : 


(1) No non-soul is animate; 
All living being are animate; 
Therefore all living beings have souls.* 
(2) What is not different from the other elements has 
no smell; 
The earth has smell; 


' TB., p. 10. 

3 Kovalavyatireki tvasatsapakso, eto., TO., IL. pp. 552f. Vyatirekavyapten 
tu sAdhvábhávo vyápyab betvābbāvo vy&pakab, TM., Ch. IT. 

2 Vide TEB., p. 10. 
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| 
Therefore, the earth is different from the other 
elements.' 


Symbolically put the inferences stand thus: 


No not-P is M; 
8 is M; 
Therefore S is P. 


In the second inference above, it will be seen, the middle 
term ‘smell’ is the differentia of the minor term ‘earth’. An 
inference which is thus based on the differentia (laksana) as the 
middle term is also called kerala-vyatireki. In it the minor 
term is co.extensive with the middle. Hence we have no 
positive instance of the co-existence of the middle with any ferm 
but the minor.’ So there can be vydpti or a universal relation 
only between the absence of the middle and the absence of 
the major term. We cannot point to any positive instance of 
agreement in presence between the major and middle ferms, 
except those covered by the minor term. Hence the major 
premise is a universal negative proposition arrived at by simple 
enumeration of negative imstances of agreement in absence 
between the major and middle terms.‘ The minor premise is a 
universal affirmative proposition. But although’ one of the 
premises is negative, the conclusion is affirmative, which is against 
the general syllogistic rules of Formal Logic. Hence we see 
that kevala-vyatireki inference is not any of the valid moods of 
syllogism recognished by Formal Logic. The validity of such 
inferences, however, has been admitted by Peeler as a special 
case of negative reasoning.* 


dy An inference is called anvaya-vyatireki — its middle 


— is both positively and negatively need to the major 
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term." In it there is vyāpti or a universal relation between 
the presence of the middle and the presence of the major term 
as well as between the absence of the major and the absence 
of the middle term. The knowledge of the vydpti or the uni- 
versal proposition, on which the inference depends, is arrived 
at through the joint method of agreement in presence and in 
absence (anvaya and vyatireka). The vyápti or the universal 
proposition is affirmative (anvayi) when it is the result of an 
enumeration of positive instances of agreement in presence 
between the middle and major terms. It is negative (vyatireki) 
when it is based on the simple enumeration of negative instances 
of agreement in absence between the middle and major terms.* 
The difference between the universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions (anvaya-ryápti and  vyatireka-vydpti) is 
that the subject of the affirmative proposition becomes the pre- 
dicate, and the contradictory of the predicate of the affirmative 
proposition becomes the subject in the corresponding negative 
proposition. Hence an anvaya-vyatireki inference may be 
based on either a universal affirmative or a universal negative 
proposition as its major premise. It is illustrated in the follow- 
ing pair of inference : 


(1) All cases of emoke are cases of fire; 
The hill is a case of smoke; 
Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 


| (2 No case of not-fire is a case of smoke; 
The hill is a case of smoke; 
Therefore the hill is a case of fire. 


The Vedüniists do not recognise the above classification of 
Inference into — kevalánvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya- 
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nyatirekt. According to them, inference is logically of one kind, 
namely, anvayi. An inference must be based on vyüpti or the 
universal relation between the middle and major terms. The 
knowledge of vyápb is arrived at through the observation of 
agreement in presence between the middle and major terms with 
the non-observation of any contrary instance. Hence for the 
Vedintists, both the premises as also the conclusion of an in- 
ference must be universal affirmative propositions. That is, 
all inferences must be in the technical form of Barbara. But 
there cannot be any kevaldnvayi in the sense of an inference in 
which the major term is » character that is not anywhere non- 
existent. In keralünvayi the middle term is only positively 
related to the major term, since there is no case of their absence. 
This, however, is not true. The whole system of finite cate- 
gories being transcended and negated in Brahman or the Abso- 
Inte, we cannot have any term which is never non-existent. 
As for the Nvyava view of vyatireki, the Vedüntists contend 
that as a reasoning based on a universal negative proposition, 
it is not to be regarded as an inference, but as arthápatti or 
postulation. An inference is a knowledge of the major term 
through that of the middle term. This knowledge is based on 
the vyāpti or the universal relation between the presence of the 
middle and the presence of the major term. When one infers 
fire from smoke he depends on the knowledge of vydpti, not 
between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke, but 
between the presence of smoke and the presence of fire. There 
being no such thing ss vyatireki inference, we cannot admit 
the possibility of anvaya-vyatireki inference which is but a 
synthesis of the anvayi and vyatireki forms of inference.’ 
According to the Naiyüyikas, however, arthàpatti is not a 
separate method of knowledge, but a form of inference. We 
shall have to consider this question more fully hereafter. 
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4. The logical form of inference 


" All the systems of Indian philosophy agree in holding 

at the syllogism represents the typical from of an inferential 
reasoning. In inference we arrive af a truth through the 
medium of some other truths. Like the conclusion of a syllogism, 
inferential knowledge is a deduction from certain propositions. 
There is however some controversy among the different systerns 
ag to the number of the constituent parts or propositions entering 
into an inference (avayava), 

According to some old Naiyayikas, there are ten members or 
constituent parts of an inference. These are (1) pasa or the 
desire to know the truth, (2) samsaya or doubt about the real 
nature of a thing, (3) fakyaprüpti or the capacity of the praménas 
to lead to true knowledge, (4) prayojana or the purpose of making 
an inference, (5) sarhguya-vyuddsa or the removal of all doubts 
about the truth of an inference, (6) pratijid or the first proposition, 
(7) hetu or the reason, (8) udáharana or the example, (9) upanaya 
or the application of the example, and (10) nigamana or the 
final conclusion.’ 

The above view of the syllogism as consisting of ten parte 
or members ( dagdvayava) has been criticised and rejected by 
the later Naivüyikas, from Vitsyayana downwards. According 
to them, the first five factors, mentioned above, are unnecessary 
for proving anything by means of an inference. They represent 
not so much the logical steps in drawing a conclusion as 
the psychological or epistemological conditions involved in 
inference. Thus the desire to know (jijNdsd) may be taken 
as a condition of all knowledge, by which we want to realise 
some end. But such desire does not prove anything to 
any person and cannot, therefore, be regarded as a factor of 
inferential reasoning. Similarly, doubt is the impetus to a 
desire to know the truth and is, in this sense, a condition of 
knowledge. But to doubt is not to prove anything. The validity 
of all knowledge depends on the validity of the methods of 


LI NB., 1. 1. 83. 
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knowledge (sakyaprdpti). But the validity of the methods can- 
not be put forward as a part of the argument to prove a con- 
clusion. So also the purpose or the end, which an inference 
serves, is no part of the inference itself. The removal of doubt 
(samisaya-vyudasa) consists im repudiating all views which 
contradict the conclusion of an inference. This serves to lend 
indirect support to the conclusion, but does not really prove it. 
Hence it has been held by the Natyayikas that the syllogism 
consists of the last five members mentioned above, since they 
are all necessary for proving or demonstrating a truth." The 
Sankhya* and Vaisesika® systems also accept this view of the 
syllogism as consisting of five members or propositions. The 
five members of the syllogism have been explained bw the 
Naivüyikas as follows : 

(1) The first member of the syllogism is called the pratijnà 
or the proposition. It is just a statement of one's position and 
consists in the assertion of some unperceived quality or character 
in relation to some object of experience. The assertion may 
be affirmative or negative. Hence in the pratijia a certain 
predicate is either affirmed or denied of a certain subject, e.g. 
‘the hill is fiery,” or ‘sound is not eternal’. The pratijñā includes 
a subject (paksa) and a predicate (sddhya), but no copula or 
verb to relate the two, e.g. ‘parvato vahnimán' (the hill fires), 
It thus corresponds to a proposition without any copula. It is 
to be proved and established by other propositions in the course 
of the inference. The pratijid simply tells us what the subject 
of the inference is and what we want to infer or prove with regard 
to it.* 

(2) The second member of the syllogism is called the hetu 
or the reason. It consists in the statement of the mark or the 
sign (linga) which being present in the subject or the minor 


| NS. & NB. 1..1. 32. 
2 Vide SUAkhya-sütra, 5. 27. 


+ 10. páda's Podàrthadharmasawigraha (p. 114) the five members of 
the syllogism are pratijaa, apade4a, —— AS ride Hom and —— 
*^ NS, & NB., 1. 1. 33. oe " 
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term suggests that the later possesses a certain property predi- 
cated of it. It is the assertion of the middle term by which we 
know that the paksa or the minor term is or is not related to 
the sádhya or the major term. It may thus be called the middle 
premise or the middle proposition of the syllogism. But while 
the pratijid is a proposition of two terms, the hetu is a one-term 
proposition. Thus for the proposition ‘the hill is fiery,” the hetu 
or the middle proposition is ‘dhfimdt,’ i.c., "because of smoke.” 

(3) The third member of the syllogism is called uddharana 
or the example. It consists in the assertion of a universal relation 
(vyaptt) between the major and middle terms with reference to 
some apposite instances. The hefu or the middle term proves 
the presence or the absence of the major in the minor only as it 
is connected with the minor, on the one hand, and universally 
related to the major, on the other. Hence the universal relation 
between the major and middle terms must be duly asserted as 
an essential member of the syllogism. The assertion is a uni- 
versal proposition which may be either affirmative or negative. 
It is a universal affirmative proposition when if indicates the 
agreement in presence between the major and middle terms 
as supported by a positive instance,e.qg., ‘all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire, to wit, the kitchen." It, takes the form of a 
universal negative proposition when it shows the agreement 
in absence between the two, as supported by a negative instance, 
e.qg., “no case of not-fire is a case of smoke, to wit, the lake'.* 
The third member of the Nyàya inference thus corresponds to 
the major premise of the syllogisms in the first figure. As a 
universal proposition supported by certain instances, the third 
member of the syllogism is found to be an inductive general- 
isation based on actual facte of observation. It thus shows that 
an inference is both deductive and inductive, formally valid 
and materially true. As Dr. Seal rightly observes: ‘It harmo- 


1 Ibid., 1. 1. 34-35. 
2 Ibid., 1. 1. 36-37. Cf. Vyaptipradarinavigayo dretintah, NVT., p. 34. 
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nises Mill's view of the major premise as a brief memorandurn 
of like instances already observed, with the Aristotelian view of 


it as the universal proposition which is the formal ground of the 
inference." 


(4) The fourth member of the syllogism is called upanaya 
or the application. It consists in the application of the universal 
proposition with its example to the subject or the minor term 
of the inference. While the third member of the syllogism 
states the universal relation between the major and middle 
terms, or between their absence, the fourth member shows the 
presence or the absence of the middle in the minor term. It 
may thus be called the minor premise of the syllogism, and 
may be a universal affirmative or negative proposition. It is 
affirmative when it is the application of an affirmative major 
premise with a positive instance, e.g., ‘so, like the kitchen, the 
hill is smoky." It is a negative proposition when it is the 
application of a negative major premise with a negative instance, 
e.g., ‘unlike the lake, the hill is not not-smoky, i.e., it is 
smoky’. The fourth member of the syllogism is not merely a 
repetition of the second or the middle proposition. It brings 
out the identity between the middle term mentioned in the 
second member and that which is stated to be universally 
related to the major in the third member of the syllogism. 
As such, it is a synthesis of the second and third members of 
the syllogism. It shows that the same middle which is univer- 
sally related to the major term is also present in the minor term, 
and is, therefore, very useful for the purpose of proof.’ 


(5) The fifth and last member of the syllogism is called 
nigamana or the conclusion. Here the preceding four steps 
are brought to a point so as to demonstrate the truth of the first 
proposition, with which the inference starts. It consists in the 
re-statement of the pratijid or the proposition as proved by the 
major and minor premises, e.g. ‘therefore, the hill is fiery.” 


| The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 9. 
? NS, and NB., 1. 1. 38; TR., pp. 181 f. 
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It should not be supposed that the conclusion is an unmeaning 
repetition of the first proposition. What is at first put forward 
as à hypothesis or bare assertion is asserted in the conclusion as a 
firmly established truth. What appears in the first proposition 
as a judgment to be proved, does indeed re-appear in the 
conclusion, but as something proved and demonstrated by other 
propositions.’ 

The logical form of an inference or the syllogism, according 
to the Nalyayikas, may be illustrated in the following ways: 


(1) Sis P; 
" S is M; 

M is P; 

B is M; 

ve Dis I. 


Or, 
The hill is fiery; 
Because it smokes; 
Whatever smokes is fiery, ¢.q., the kitchen: 
So the hill smokes; 
Therefore, it is fiery. 


(2) 8 is P: 
'" Bis M; 

No not-P is M; 

S is not not-M; 
5^ e WE 


The hill is fiery; 


Because it smokes; 
Whatever is not-fiery does not smoke, e.g., the lake; 


Not so the hill (i.e., the hill does smoke) ; 
Therefore, the hill is fiery. 


1 [bid., NS. and NB., 1. 1. 89. 
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The Mimáàrnisakas and the Vedantists join issue with the 
Naiyüyikas on the question of the parts or members of a 
syllogism." They agree with the Naiyayikas in holding that the 
syllogism is necessary only for paràárthánumàna or demonstrative 
inference and that sedrthdnumdna or inference for oneself requires 
no verbal statement in the form of the above syllogism. 
But they do not accept the Nyaya view that the syllogism 
consists of five members or propositions. According to them, a 
svilogism does not require more than three members to Carry 
conviction to anybody. The two essential conditions of a valid 
inference are ryapli or a universal relation between the major 
and middle terms and paksadharmatá or the presence of the 
middle term in the minor. Hence the full force of a syllogism 
comes out in the body of three affirmative propositions, two of 
which stand for the grounds of inference and one for the 
conclusion. These three propositions are either the pratijid, 
hetu and udaharana, or the udáharana, upanaya and nigamana.? 
Hence we will have two forms of the syllogism, which may be 
put thus : | 


(1) 


Or, - 
The hill is fiery; — he Ax 
Because it smokes; P 


Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g., the kitchen. 
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Whatever smokes is fiery, e.g. the kitchen: 
The hill smokes; 
Therefore, it is fiery. 


It will be observed here that in the first form of the 
syllogism given above, the inference starts from the conclusion, 
and then the premises are stated to justify it. In the second 
form, the premises are given first and then the conclusion is 
drawn from them. That inferences may take both forms has 
been recognised by some modern Western logicians like 
H. W. B. Joseph, L. S. Stebbing? F. M. Chapman and 
Panl Henle.” But it will be admitted bv all that while the 
second form (in which the premises come first and the conclusion 
last) has a rigidly formal character, it is the first (in which the 
conclusion comes first and the premises last) that is ordinaily 
used by us when we actually infer anything. ‘In ordinary 
speech we more often state the conclusion first and then state the 
premises, This gives emphasis to the conclusion and also aids 
in showing the direction of our argument.''* If this be so, then 
we must say that the Nyāya form of inference, in which the 
conelusion-to-be-proved comes first and the premises last, is the 
natural or actual form of reasoning. But it should be remarked 
that the first proposition cannot be strictly called the conclusion, 
since a conclusion is what follows from ceríain grounds or premises, 
So it seems better to speak of it, like the Naiyayikas, as just a 
pratijia or probandum, i.e., something to be proved. This 
proposition stands out as the conclusion when it is seen to follow 
lógically from certain other premises. That there must be two 
auch premises, viz., the major and the minor, all logicians would 
readily admit. And that there must also be a third premise to 
synthesise these two seems to be admitted only by a logician like 


1 An Introduction to Logic, pp. 255-56, 

3 A Modern Introduction to Logic, pp. 82, S 

5 Chapman and Henle, The Fundamentals of Lagic, p. 98. 
* Op. cit. 
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Bradley." It will, however, be admitted by others that there is 
no logical necessity for any thinker to infer the existence of fire 
in a hill unless it id shown that the smoke in it is just that real 
natural smoke which is pervaded by fire. If the smoke in the hill 
be an illusion, like the mirage, then we cannot conclude that there 
is fire in the hill, although we may think that there is. So if there 
is to be no gap in the chain of reasoning that is to establish the 
conclusion, we are to have a third premise to bring out the identity 
of the middle term in the preceding two premises. "These three 
premises together with the conclusion and the probandum give us 
the five-membered form of the Nvàya syllogism which, therefore, 
seems to be both psychologically correct and more conclusive for 


demonstration. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE FALLACIES OF INFERENCE 
1. Distinotion between a valid and an invalid reason 


In Indian logic the fallacies of inference are al] material 
fallacies. So far ns the logical forma of inference are con- 
cerned, there can be no fallacy, since they are the same for all valid 
inferences. An inference, therefore, becomes fallacious by reason 
of its material conditions. The Nyfya account of the fallacies 
of inference is accordingly limited to those of ite members or 
constituent propositions, and these have been finally reduced to 
those of the hetu or the reason. For the purpose of proof an 
inference is made to consist of five members, namely pratijfiá, 
hetu, uddharana, upanaya and nigamana. As such, the validity 
of an inference depends on the validity of the pratijià and other 
constituent parts of it. If there is anything wrong with any of 
its members, the syllogism as a whole becomes fallacious. Hence 
there will be as many fallacies of inference as there are fallacies 
of its component parts, from the first proposition down to the con- 
clusion. So we may speak of fallacies of the pratijüá, etc., as 
coming under the fallacy of inference (mydydbhdsa).* But it 
must be admitted that the validity of an inference depends 


! Qf. The Aristotelian classification of fallacies into those im dictione and 
those extra dictionem. This agrees with the Nyāya classification in excluding the 
formal fallacies of undistributed middle, illicit process, and so on, from the list 
of fallacies, 

2 The word nyüydbhüsa has been used by Vátsyáyana in a technical sense 
to mean al! such inferences as are opposed to preception and scriptural testimony. 
(Vide Nydya-Bhasya, 1. 1. 1.) Here, however, it is used in its litera! sense to 
mean the fallacies of inference. 


35 —9914 B. 
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ultimately on the validity of the hetu or the reason employed 
in it. So also the members of a syllogism turn out to be right 
or wrong according as they elaborate a right or wrong reason, 
The fallacies of inference ultimately arise out of the fallacious 
reason. Bo the NaivAyikus bring the fallacies of inference 
under the fallacies of the reason (heteábhdsa) and consider a 
separate treatment of the inferential fallacies due to the propoal- 
tum, example, etc. (pratijidbhdsa, drstdntdbhása) as unnecessary 
and superfluous.’ 

Now the question is: What is a fallacious middle (hetu)? 
How are we to distinguish between a valid and an invalid 
middle?. Literally speaking, hetvdbhdsa or the fallacious 
middle is one that appears as, but really is not, a valid reason 
or middle term of an inference. It appears as a valid ground 
of inference because it satisfies some of the conditions of a valid 
middle term. But on closer view it is found to be fallacious 
because it does not fulfil all the conditions of a valid ground 
of inference.* As we have seen before, there are five condi- 
tions of the hetu or the middle term of an inference. First, 
the middle term must be a characteristic of the minor term 
(paksadharmatà). Secondly, it must be distributively related 
to the major term, i.e., the major must be present in all the 
instances in which the middle is present (sapaksgasatteu). 
Thirdly, and as a corollary of the second condition, the middle 
term must be absent in all cases in which the major is absent 
(vipaksdsattva). Fourthly, the middle term must not relate to 
obviously contradictory and absurd objects like the coolness 
of fire, ete. (abüdhitavisayatea). Fifthly, it must not itself be 
validly contradicted by some other ground or middle term 
(asatpratipakgatva). Of these five conditions, the third does 
not apply to the middle term of a kevaldnvayi inference, 
because it is such that no case of its absence or non-existence 
can be found. Hence, with regard to it we cannot say that 


, 998; NM., p. 572. 
a. 4. 
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the middle term must be absent in all cases in which the major 
is absent. Contrariwise, the second condition does not apply 
to the middle term of a kevalavyatireki inference since here the 
middle term is always negatively related to the major term. 
There is a universal relation between the absence of the middle 
and that of the major term. Of such a middle term we cannot 
say that wherever it is present the major must be present. It 
is only in the case of anvayaryatireki inferences that the 
middle term must satisfy all the five conditions. Hence it has 
been said that a valid middle term is one that satisfies the five 
or at least the four conditions as explained here.’ As con- 
trasted with this an invalid middle term (hetvdbhdsa) is that 
which violates one or other of the conditions of a valid ground 
of inference (hetu), It may be employed as the hetu or the 
middle term of an inference, but it fails to prove the conclusion 
it is intended to prove. There are different forms of the 
fallacious middle according to the different circumstances 
under which it may arise. All fallacious middle terms have 
been classified under the heads of the savyabhicdra, ciruddha, 
prakaramasama or satpratipaksa, sddhyasama or asiddha, 
kālātīta and bddhita.? Kesava Misra observes that the fallacies 
of definition such as ativydpli or ‘the too wide,’ avydpti or ‘the 
too narrow’ and asdmbhava or ‘the false’ also come under the 
fallacies of the middle term.’ 


1 Vide NSV., 1. 2. 4; NM., p. 110. 


3 In both the old and the modern schools of the Nyfya, the inferentinl 
fallacies have been classified under five heads. The first four kinds of fallacies 
bear the same namece or at least the same significance in both the echoole. The 
lact kind of fallacy, however, is not only called by different names. but bears 
substantially different meanings in the two schools. It is in view of this fact 
that I bave taken the two names to stand for two kinds of fallacies of the middle 
term. Hence we get six kinds of fallacies in place of the five enumerated in the 
Ny&ye treatises. (Vide Nyáya-süfra, 1. 9. 4: Tatteacintamani, II. p. 778.) In 
the PribbSkara Mtmarhes tbe fallacies of the middle term are called the asddhArana, 
badhita, eddharana and asiddha (vide Thi. Prabhdkara School of Parva Mimdred, 
p. 48). In Pad4rthadharmazsarhgraha the fallacies are called the asiddhe, viruddha, 


s Vide TB., p. 87. p» Tn B > y 
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2. The fallacy of savyabhicdra or the irregular middle 


The first kind of inferential fallacy is called the sarya- 
bhiedra. In it the hetu or the middle term is found to lead to 
no one single conclusion, but to different opposite conclusions. 
This fallacy arises when the middle term violates its second 
condition, namely, that it must be distributively related to the 
major term. This condition requires that the middle term 
must be pervaded by the major term, or that the major must 
be present in all the cases in which the middle is present. The 
sucyabhicara hetu, however, is not uniformly concomitant 
with the major term. It is related to both the existence and 
the non-existence of the major term. It is therefore called 
anaikdntika or an irregular concomitant of the sddhya or the 
major term. Hence from such a middle term we can infer 
both the existence and the non-existence of the major term.' 
Of such savyabhicdra or irregular middle there are three kinds, 
namely, the sádhárana, asádhárana and anupasamhdri. The 
sidhdrana or the ordinary fallacy of the irregular middle occurs 
when the middle term is in some cases related to the major and 
in the other cases related to the absence of the major.” This is 
illustrated in the following syllogism : 


All knowable objects are fiery; 
The hill is knowable; 
Therefore, the hill is fiery. 


A the middle term. "knowable' is — related to both. 
he fi objects like the lake. 
e cannot conclude that a bill 
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The second form of the savyabhicāra is called asddhárana 
or the extraordinary. It is a peculiar form of the fallacy of 
the irregular middle. In it the middle term is related neither 
to things in which the major exists nor to those in which it 
does not exist.' Hence from such a middle term we can infer 
neither the existence nor the non-existence of the major term. 
Or, such a middle term may be employed to prove both the exist- 
ence and the non-existence of the major term. This is illustrated 
when one argues that sound is eternal because there is Jabdatva 
or ‘soundness’ in it Here the middle term ‘soundness’ is 
related only to the minor term 'sound'. It is found neither in 
eternal objects like the soul nor in other non-eternal things like 
the.pot. Hence we do not know if soundness is universally 
related to the eternal or the non-eternal. The middle term 
being undistributed one way or the other cannot lead to any 
valid conclusion. 

The third form of the saoyabhicára is the anupasarmhári or 
the indefinite." Here the middle term is related to a minor 
term that stands not for any definite individual or class of in- 
dividuals, but indefinitely for all objects. Hence the distri- 
bution of the middle term cannot be proved either positively or 
negatively. To prove that the middle term is distributively 
related to the major we are to point out either the poeitive 
instances of their agreement in presence or the negative in- 
stances of their agreement in absence. Since, however, the 
minor term stands for all possible objects, we cannot go beyond 
them and get any case in which the middle coexists with the 
major, or the absence of the major is concomitant with that of 
the middle term. This is illustrated in the inference that ‘all 
objects are eternal, because they are knowable.' The validity 
of this inferance depends on the validity of the major premise, 
namely, ‘all knowables are eternal.’ But the validity of the 
major premise cannot be proved, since beyond all objects we 


! Astidbiranad sapakgavipaksavyBvrttab, atc.. ibid 
2 Anvavavyatirekadretüntarshito'nnpeearbbArf, etc.. TB, p M 
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have no instances of the concomitance between the knowable 
and the eternal. 


3. The fallacy of viruddha or the contradictory middle 


There are two different explanations of the fallacy of 
viruddha. According to the Nydya-sitra' and Bhdgya, the 
fallacy of the viruddha consists in the opposition of one doctrine 
to a previously accepted doctrine, both belonging to the same 
system of thought. It is a contradiction between the different 
parts or doctrines of a system of philosophy. As an example 
of this Vatsyayana cites two contradictory statements from the 
Yoga-bhdsya, namely, (i) that the world ceases from manifes- 
tation because it is not eternal, and (i) that even then it exists 
because it cannot be destroyed.’ 

In the above sense the viruddha as a fallacy means the 
contradictions and inconsistencies involved in any school of 
philosophy. As such, however, it is not an inferential fallacy, 
but the fallacy of self-contradiction in which any theory or 
philosophy may be involved. Hence the first explanation of 
the viruddha as given above does not appear to me to be 
acceptable. 

According to the later Naiyfiyikas, from  Uddyotakara 
downwards, the hetu or the reason is called viruddha when 
it disproves the very proposition which it is meant to prove." 
This happens when a middle term exists, not in the objects in 
which the major exists, but in those in which the major does 
not exist. That is, the viruddha or the contradictory middle 
is that which is pervaded by the absence of the major term.‘ 
The result is that euch a middle term instead of proving the 
existence of the major in the minor term, which is intended 
by it, proves its non-existence therein. It contradicta and sub- 


! Biddhántemabhyupetya tedvirodh! viruddhab, NB., 1. 2. 6 
? Vide NB., 1. 9. 8. 

? Pratijóáhetvorvá virodhah etc.. NV., 1. 2. 6. TEL 
* B&dhyBbhávevy&pto beturvimddhab etc. T8. p. 57. 
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lates the pratijid or the proposition which it is employed to 
prove and establish. Thus if one argues ‘sound is eternal, 
because it ia caused, we have a fallacy of viruddha or the 
contradictory middle. The middle term ‘caused’ does not 
prove the eternality of sound, but ita non-eternality, because all 
that is caused ia non-eternal. Hence the distinction between 
the fallacies of the savyabhicdra and the viruddha ia that while 
in the former the middle term is universally related neither to 
the existence of the major nor to its non-existence, in the latter 
the middle term is universally related to the non-existence of the 
major term. As a consequence of this, the savyabhicdra or the 
irregular middle only falls to prove the conclusion, whereas the 
viruddha or the contradictory middle disproves it or proves the 
contradictory proposition 


4. The fallacy of prakaranasama or the counteracted middle 


The third inferential fallacy is called the prakaranasama. 
Literally, it means a reason which is similar fo the point at 
issue (prakarana). We have a point at issue when there are 
two opposite views with regard to the same subject, both of 
which are equally possible, so that they only give rise to a state 
of mental vacillation as to the truth of the matter. Now when 
a middle term does not go further than producing a state of 
mental oscillation between two opposite views we have a case 
of the prakaranasama middle. This happens when one reason 
seeks to prove the existence of the major in the minor, but there 
appears some other reason to prove the non-existence of the 
major, and both of them are found to be equally strong. Here 
the opposed reasons counteract each other, but neither can 
aublate the other. They may indeed be employed as the middle 
terms of an inference, but each being neutralised or counter- 
balanced by the other (satpratipaksita) fails to establish a sure 
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conclusion and is therefore fallacious. Hence the prakaranasama 
is also called satpratipakga or that which is opposed by an 
equally strong Aetu or middle term.’ This is illustrated in the 
following arguments: ‘sound is eternal, because the properties 
of the non-eternal are not found im it’: and ‘ sound is non- 
eternal, because the properties of the eternal are not found in 
it.” Here both the inferences are fallacious, because there 15 
nothing to distinguish between the two middle terms leading to 
opposite conclusions.* The two middle terms being counteracted 
by each other cannot lead to any definite conclusion and we are 
left with the same question with which we started, namely, 
whether sound is eternal or non-eternal. The fallacy of the 
prakaranasama is distinguished from that of the savyabhicdra by 
the fact that while in the latter one and the same character of 
the minor is taken as a middle term that may lead to opposite 
conclusions, in the former two different characters of the minor 
are taken as the middle terms leading to opposite conclusions. 
It is also distinguished from the viruddha or contradictory middle 
which by itself proves the opposite of what it is intended to 
prove, while here the opposite conclusion is proved by a diferent 
middle term (hetvantara).* 


5. The fallacy of asiddha or the unproved middle 


The fourth kind of fallacy is called the sddhyasama or the 
asiddha. The word sādhyasama means a middle term which 
is similar to the sddhya or the major term. The sádhya is a 
character which we want to prove in relation to the pakga or 

| iyasama stands for a middle 
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term which requires to be proved as much as the major term. 
This means that the sddhyasama middle is not a proved or an 
established fact, but an asiddha or unproved assumption." The 
fallacy of the asiddha occurs when the middle term is wrongly 
assumed in any of the premises and so cannot be taken to prove 
the conclusion. It follows that the premises which contain the 
false middle become themselves false. Thus the fallacy of the 
asiddha virtually stands for the fallacy of false premises, which 
is & form of the material fallacies in Western logic. 

There are three main forms of the fallacy of asiddha, 
namely, (i) the <dsraydsiddha, (ii) svariipdsiddha and (i5) 
vydpyatodsiddha.? Of these, the dsraydsiddha is a middle term 
which has no locus standi. One condition of a valid middle term 
is that it must be present in the minor term. The minor term 
is thus the locus of the middle. Hence if the minor term is 
unreal and fictitious, the middle cannot be related to it. The 
result is that the minor premise, in which the middle is related 
to an unreal minor, becomes false. This is illustrated in the 
inference ‘the sky-lotus is fragrant, because it belongs to the 
class of lotus.’ Here the minor term 'sky-lotus' is unreal, so 
that the middle ‘class of lotus’ cannot subsiat in it. The middle 
term having no locus standi, we have a fallacy of the 
asrayadsiddha or the baseless middle.” 

The svaripdsiddha is n middle term which cannot be proved 
to be real in relation to the minor term. It is a middle term 
which is not found in the minor term.‘ The existence of the 
middle in the minor being unreal, the minor premise which relates 
it to the minor term becomes false. Thus if one argues: 'sound 
is eternal, because it is visible, he commits this fallacy. Here 
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the middle term ‘visible’ is wrongly assumed in the minor term 

‘sound’ and is not justified bv facts. If the minor term stands 
for à number of things and the middle is found in some but not 
all of them, we have the fallacy of bhdgdsiddha or ekadega- 
siddha. To illustrate: ‘the four kinds of atoms of earth, etc., 
are eternal, because they are fragrant.’ Here the middle 
‘fragrant’ is related only to a part of the minor term, namely, 
the atoms of earth, but not to the other kinds of atoms. Hence 
the middle term is partly false and so equivalent to the svaripd- 
siddha middle. The fallacies of bhdgdsiddha or ekadesdsiddha 
are therefore included within the fallacy of svaripdsiddha. It 
includes also such other fallacies as (1) vigesundsiddha, where the 
middle term has a false adjunct, as when one argues ‘sound is 
eternal, because being a substance it is intangible," while sound 
is not a substance but a quality; (ii) visesydsiddha, where the 
middle is an unreal substantive of a real adjective, e.g. ‘sound 
is eternal, because it is an intangible substance’; (iii) asamartha- 
vitesandsiddha, where the middle has an unmeaning adjunct, e.g. 
‘sound is eternal, because being a quality it has no cause,’ in which 
the adjunct ‘being a quality’ has no force or sense in the argument; 
(it) asamarthavisesyásiddha, where the middle is an unmeaning 
substantive of a significant adjective, e.g. ‘sound is eternal, because 
it is an uncaused quality, in which the adjective ‘uncaused’ 
renders the word ‘quality’ quite superfluous." 

The vydpyatvdsiddha is a middle term whose concomitance 
(nyapti) with the major cannot be proved.* A valid middle term 
must be universally related to the major term. If a middle term 
is not known to be universally concomitant with the major, it 
becomes invalid. The result is that the major premise which 
should express a vydpti or a universal relation between the 
middle and major terms becomes materially false. The fallacy 
of the vydpyatrdsiddha may arise in to ways. It may be due 
to the non-concomitance of the middle term with the major, as 


4 Vide TB., pp- 34-35. E " 
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in the inference 'all reals are momentary; sound is a real, 
therefore scund is momentary.' Here the major premise is false, 
because there is no universal relation between the 'real' and 
the 'momentarv.' Or, it may be due to the presence of an 
upádhi or condition, on which the relation between the middle 
and major terms depends. Here the middle term is not, as it 
should be, unconditionally related to the major and is, therefore, 
false. It is illustrated in the inference ‘the hill is a case of 
emoke, because it is a case of fire.’ This inference is invalid, 
because the relation of the middle term ‘fire’ to the major 
‘smoke’ is conditional on its being ‘fire’ from wet fuel! This 


fallacy of the conditional middle is technically called 
enyathdsiddha.* 


6. The fallacies of kálátita and büdhita or the mistimed 
and contradicted middles 


The kdldtita literally means a middle term which is vitiated 
by the lapse of time.” In this fallacy the middle term consists 
of two or more events which succeed one another in time. But 
on the analogy of the given exumple, these events must be 
simultaneous if the middle term, constituted by them, is to prove 
the conclusion. Since, however, they are successive, the middle 
term becomes inappropriate in the order of time and is, therefore, 
called kdldtita or the mistimed middle. It is illustrated in the 
inference ‘sound is durable, because it is manifested by conjunction, 
like colour.’ The colour of a thing is manifested when the thing 
comes in contact with light, although the colour existe before 
and after the contact. So also, it is argued, sound which is 
manifested by the covtact between two things (samyogavyangya) 
must be durable, i.e. exist before and after the contact. But 
the argument is fallacious because its middle term is vitiated by 
a limitation in time. In the case of colour the manifestation 
takes place simultaneously with the contact between light and the 
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coloured object. The manifestation of sound, however, is 
separated by an interval of time from the contact between two 
things. In fact, we hear the sound when the contact between 
the two has ceased. Hence it cannot be due to the contact. 
because when the cause has ceased, the effect also must cease. 
The middle term being incongruous with the given example fails 
to prove the conclusion and is therefore fallacious.’ In this 
sense the Kálátita means a middle term which is subject to 
different conditions in the two premises of the syllogism. As 
eneh. it becomes a kind of fallacy that corresponds to the fallacy 
of accident in Western logic. 

According to a second interpretation, the kdldtita is the 
fallacy of a wrong order of the different members of the syllogism. 
It is illustrated when there is an inversion of the natural order 
of the premises and the conclusion, as when we put the premises 
after the conclusion. On this view, the kàálátita corresponds to 
the fallacy of hysteron proteron. But this view of the matter 
is not accepted by the Naiyáyikas. A change in the order of 
the members of a svilogism does not really affect its validity 
nor renders it fallacious. Further, such a change does not involve 
a fallacy of the middle term or an inferential fallacy. It 
constitutes a defect in the method or procedure and is, therefore. 
described as the clincher of the inopportune (apraptakdla 
niqrahasthdna).? 

Although the fallacy of the bddhita has been treated by 
some writers as another name for that of the kdlatita, yet it 
seems to me better to distinguish between the two in view of 
the sharp contrast in their meanings. While the kalátita stands 
for a middle term vitiated by a limitation in time, the bddhita 


! BAlityayena rukto yvasyirthesyaikadedo'padi4yaminasya sa kalatite . 
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means a*middle term which is contradicted by some other source 
of knowledge (pramdnantarena). A middle term is contradicted 
when it leads to a conclusion, the opposite of which is proved 
to be true by some other pramdna. This is illustrated by the 
argument ‘fire is cool, because it is a substance. Here the middie 
term ‘substance,’ which seeks to prove that fire is cool, is con- 
wadicted because we know from tactual perception that fire is 
not cold but hot. The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained 
before, is different from this fallacy of bddhita because in the 
former one inference is contradicted by another inference, while 
in the latter an inference is contradicted by a non-inferential 
source of knowledge.’ 


7. The fallacies of chala, jati and nigrahasthana 


Apart from the fallacies of inference, the Naiyayikas deal 
with certain other fallacies which occur in connection with the 
art of debate. These are called chala, jéti and nigrahasthdna. 
The fallacy of chala consists in using the same word to mean 
different objects in the course of a debate. It thus corresponds 
to the fallacy of ambiguity in Western logic. It is of three kinds, 
namely, vakchala, sémdnyachala ond upacdrachala, In edkohala 
or the fallacy of equivocation the same word is used in different 
senses. This is illustrated when one man says ‘the boy is 
navakambala' (possessed of a new blanket), and another objects 
‘he is not nava-kambala (possessed of mine blankets). in 
sámányachala the same word is taken to mean an individual and 
the class to which it belongs, c.g. one man says ‘this Brahmin 
is a learned man, and another objects ‘all Brahmins are not 
learned men.’ In upacárachala or the fallacy of figure of speech, 
a confusion is made between the figurative and literal senses of 


t Vide TË., p. 87; TS., pp. 58-60 
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an expression, e.g. when one says ‘the scaffolds cry dut,’ and 
another objects ‘scaffolds cannot cry.'' 

Jüti is the fallacy of irrelevance. In it a futile argument 
ia based on some irrelevant consideration which does not really 
prove the conclusion. There are twenty-four kinds of jdti or 
futile arguments. The first is called sddharmyasama, where 
an argument is based on some kind of similarity between two 
things, e.g. ‘sound is eternal because it is incorporeal like the 
sky." The second is vaidharmyasama, where an argument is 
based on some kind of dissimilarity between two things. 
The utkarsasama, apakarsasama,  varnyasama, avarniyasama, 
vikalpasima and sddhyasama are futile arguments in which 
the character of the minor term or the example is altered or 
they are unduly assumed without sufficient reason. The 
prüptisama and aprdptisama are futile objections based on the 
wrong implications of the co-existence between the middle and 
major terms or their absence. The  prasangasama and 
pratidrstantasama are futile objections based on the ground 
that the given example has not been proved by a series of 
arguments, or that there is a counter-example. The amutpatti- 
sama is an objection based on the ground that the middle term 
of the given argument cannot exist in the minor term before 
it comes into existence. The samsayasama is an objection 
based on the doubt arising from a middle term with opposite 
examples. The prakaranasama is an objection based on. the 
ground of a middle term which is related to both the sides of 
a controversy. The ahetusama is an objection which is based 
on the ground that the middle term is unintelligible in the three 
orders of time. The arthápattisama is an argument based on 
mere presumption. The avifesasama is an argument to prove 
the identity of all things on the ground of their having existence 
in common. The upapattisama ir an objection based on the 
ground that there is a counter-argument to the given argument. 
The upalabdhisama is the objection to a given argument based on 
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the grouha that we can perceive the truth of the conclusion even 
without the argument. ‘The anupalabdhisama is an argument to 
invalidate a given argument from non-perception, on the ground 
that non-perception cannot be perceived. The nityasama is 
an argument to prove the eternality of all non-eternal things 
on the ground that they are eternally non-eternal. The 
anilyasama is an argument to prove the non-eternality of all 
things on the ground of their resembling a non-eternal thing 
in some respect or other. The kdryasama is an argument 
opposed to & given argument from the nature of an effect, on 
the ground that an effect may have very different natures, and so 
cannot be taken to lead to a single conclusion.’ 

The nigrahasthána, which literally means a ground of defeat, 
is à fallacy which is due either to a misunderstanding or to the 
want of understanding. It is said to be of twenty-two kinds. 
These are: pratijidhdnt or weakening one’s proposition by 
adducing such examples as run counter to it; pratijidntara or 
shifting the proposition; : pratyndoirodha or contradicting the 
proposition; pratijndsannydsa or renouncing the proposition; 
hetvantara or shifting the ground; arthdntara or shifting the topic; 
mratthaka or the meaningless statement like abracadabra; 
avijidtartha or the unintelligible statement; apdrthaka or the 
incoherent statement ;apráptakàála or the wrong order of the parts of 
an argument; nyna or the suppression of any part of an argu- 
ment; adhil:a or the duplication of the middle term or the example; 
punarukta or the meaningless repetition of any part of an 
argument; ananubhdsana or the refusal to answer a question; 
ajüdna or ignorance of the proposition; apratibha or the inability 
to give a reply to the argument; vikgepa or evasion of the 
argument; matdnujNd or admission of the defect in one’s 
argument; paryyanuyojyopeksana or overlooking a defect in 
the argument; miranuyojydnuyoga or finding fault with the 


i Vide NB., 1. 2. 18; 6, 1. 1d. 
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faultless; apasiddhdnta or the deviation from an — banion: 
and hetvdbhdsa or the fallacy of the middle term." 

It will appear from the above that some of the fallacies 
of chala, jdti and nigrahasthdna come under the inferential 
fallacies, while others are either semi-logical or non-logical 
fallacies. These relate either to the meaning of words and pro- 
positions, or to the conduct of the parties concerned in any 
discussion. Hence any elaborate account of these three kinds 
of fallacies with their many subdivisions is not necessary in 
connection with the Nvüva theory of inference. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE NATURE AND FORMS OF UPAMANA 
I. The Nydya definition of upamdna 


The word upamdna is derived from the words, upa mean- 
ing sddrsya or similarity, and mdne@ meaning cognition. 
Hence upamüna derivatively means the knowledge of the simi- 
larity between two things. ‘This derivative meaning, however, 
requires certain qualifications in order to give a complete defini- 
tion of upamüna. As a pramána, upamdána is the source of 
our knowledge about the relation between a word and ite deno- 
tation (samjná-samjnisambandha). We have such knowledge 
when first we are told by some authoritative person that the 
word denotes a class of objects of a certain description and, 
secondly, finding some objects of that description we recognise 
them as denoted by that word. The description of the un- 
known objects denoted by the word is generally given in terms 
of their similarity to some familiar object of experience. Hence 
upamána is generally defined as the ground of our knowledge 
of a thing from its similarity to another thing previously well- 
known. Thus a man, who does not know what a gavaya or 
wild ox is, may be told by some forester that it is an animal 
like the cow. When next he meets with such an animal in the 
forest, he knows that it is the gavaya. But the description of 
the unknown objects denoted by a word may also be given 
in terms of their dissimilarity to certain known objects or their 
peculiar properties. Hence wupamáma or knowledge by com- 
parison is not always due to the knowledge of similarity or 
dissimilarity between things. The knowledge of similarity or 


1 CamifiBsarhifiinarhbandhajftánamopamitib, etc., TA p- 62, 
2 Vide NB, & NB., I. 1. 6. 
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dissimilarity is an accidental character of this or thd kind of 
upamdna, What, however, is common to all cases of upamdna 
is the knowledge of the denotative relation between a word and 
a certain class of objects. Hence the Naiydyikas finally define 
upanmuina as the process of reasoning by which we know that 
a word denotes a certain class of objects on the basis of some 
authoritative statements. 

Analysing the process of reasoning in upamdna we get the 
following steps. First, we have an authoritative statement 
(atidesavdkya) that a word denotes objects of a certain des- 
cription, e.g. ‘the gavaya is like the cow.’ Secondly, when 
one observes any such objects, he has the knowledge that it 
answers to the given description (sd@drsyadhi). Thirdly, there 
is & recollection of the descriptive statement received from 
authority (vdkydrthasmrti). Lastly, there is the resulting 
knowledge that this kind of objects is denoted by the word in 
question (upamiti). Thus a man, who does not know what 
objects are denoted by the word qgaraya, may have it from 
some authority that the word denotes animals resembling the 
cow. When next he happens to find such animals, he perceives 
their striking similarity to the cow. Then he remembers the 
authoritative statement that animals resembling the cow are 
gavayas. With this he comes to the conclusion that the word 
gavaya' denotes this class of animals. 

It may here be asked: Which of the four factors men- 
honed above is the karana or operative cause of the knowledge 
derived from upamána or comparison? It cannot obviously 
be the last, since that is the reaulting cognition, of which we 
want to know the principal cause. According to the older 
Naivávikas, the first factor, namely, the descriptive statement 
of some authority is here the karana or special cause of the 
knowledge of denotation of words. The modern Naiyayikas, 
however, hold that the perception of similarity, etc., is the 
special cause whose function (vydipdra) is to revive in memory 
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the authẸritative statement and thereby lead to the knowledge 
in question. A man recognises a qavaya as such just when he 
perceives ite similarity to the cow and remembers the statement 
‘the gavaya is an animal resembling the cow." 


2. The Jaina, Mimamsa and Vedanta views of upamana 


According to the Mimiümsaá and the Vedanta, upamána is 
the source of our knowledge of the likeness of things. In some 
cases we may get the knowledge of likeness from perception, 
as when we perceive a garaya and know it to be like cow. 
From the perceived likeness of the gavaya to the cow we next 
know that the cow is like the gavaya, although the cow is not 
now perceived by us. ‘This latter knowledge of the likeness of 
the unperceived cow to the perceived gavaya is due to upamdna 
or comparison. It cannot be due to perception, since its locus, 
namely, the cow, is not now perceived, but only remembered. 
It is no doubt conditioned by the perception of likeness in the 
qavaya. But when from this perceptual knowledge of likeness 
we pass to the knowledge that the cow, not now perceived, is 
like the gavaya, it is no longer perception. Nor is this second 
knowledge of likeness due to inference. In inference the pakga 
or the minor term is an object of perception and the linga or 
the middle term is present in the paksa. In the alleged infer- 
ence of the cow's likeness to the gavaya, the paksa, t.e. the 
cow cannot be an object of perception, and the liga, i.e. the 
likeness of the gavaya would be present not in the paksa 
‘cow,’ but in the garaya. Further, when from the one like- 
ness we know the other, we are not conscious of any inferring, 
but of comparing. Introspection tells us that the actual pro- 
cess of reasoning involved in the second knowledge of likeness 
is not inferential.” Similarly, when we perceive a horse and 
know it to be unlike the cow, our knowledge of the unlikeness 
is perceptual. But when from this we conclude that the cow, 


1 Vide NM., pp. 141-42, 
3 Vide SD.. pp. 74-76; VP., Ch. ITI 
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not now perceived, is unlike the horse, we depend, hot on 
perception and inference, but on upamána or comparison. 
Thus the Mimarhsaka and the Vedàüntist admit that there is a 
perceptual element in upamdna. But they go further and prove 
that the reasoning about likeness and unlikeness, based on some 
perception, cannot be fully explained by perception or infer- 
ence. If constitutes an independent source of valid knowledge 
(pramana), to which they give the name of upamüna. 

The Naiyüyikas criticise and reject the above view on the 
following grounds. First, they point out that it violates the 
ordinary rule of upamána or comparison. In all cases of 
upamdna we compare the unfamiliar object with something 
well-known in order to understand it better. In the above 
view the well-known cow is compared with the strange gavaya. 
But this cannot give us any new knowledge about the cow 
which is already too well-known to us. Secondly, the know- 
ledge of the cow's likeness may be explained by memory and 
so does not require a separate source of knowledge like 
upamüna. When we perceive the gavaya we are reminded of 
the cow and not of other things. The reason is that there are 
certain points of resemblance between the two and that these 
were previously perceived with the perception of the cow. 
Hence we have a memory of the cow as that which was pre- 
viously perceived to have some resemblance with the gavaya 
which is now perceived. Hence there is no need for an in- 
dependent pramdna called upamána to explain the knowledge 
of likeness and unlikeness.' 

It is fo be observed here that the Nyaya criticism has so far 
very little force. It is true that we ordinary understand an 
unfamiliar object by comparing if with what is familiar. But 
this does not prevent us from comparing the familiar with 
what is new and unfamiliar. Nor does it invalidate our sub- 
sequent knowledge of the former as like or unlike the latter. 
Further, we cannot say that all knowledge of likeness is 
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memor. A man who has seen a gavaya may, when perceiving 
4 cow, know its similarity to the gavaya. It is possible only for 
hun to remember that a cow was found to be like a gacaya al 
the time when he perceives the gavaya. But a man who has 
never seen a gavaya cannot know that a cow is similar to it. 
When the perception of a gavaya suggests to him that the cow 
i5 like it because the gavaya is like the cow, we cannot say that 
he only remembers the cow's likeness, since there was no previous 
perception of it. 

The Naiyüyika ia perhaps conscious of the weakness of his 
lust two arguments and so brings forward a third one to supple- 
ment them. He thinks that even if upamdna be different from 
memory, we may very well explain it as aform of inference. 
From the perception of the gavaya we know that it has some 
points in common with the remembered cow. ‘This leads to the 
inference that the remembered cow is like the gavaya, because 
it has some points in common with gavaya. ‘The Vedàntist's 
upamana is thus reduced to a mediate syllogistic inference: 
“Whatever has certain points in coramon with another thing 
is like that thing; the remembered cow has some points in 
common with the perceived gavaya; therefore it is like the 
guvagya.''* 

The Naiyüyika seems to be on strong ground when he 
reduces the reasoning about likeness and unlikeness to inference. 
The Vedàntist's wpamdna, when analytically considered, deals 
with our knowledge of the relations among correlative terms. 
Ordinary syllogistic inference is concerned with the relations of 
subject and predicate among different terms. But there are 
other relations which furnish grounds of inference. These are 
the relations among correlative terms. The doctrine of correla- 
tion (pratiyogitva) and the relations of correlative terms have 
been much elaborated in the modern Nyāya. There are two 
kinds of correlation, namely, abhdvapratiyogitea or the correlation 
existing between a term and its contradictory, and satpratiyogitva 
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or the correlation existing between relative terms. Thef relations 
among contradictorv terms like A and not-A, red and not-red, 
are the grounds of immediate inferences by conversion, obversion, 
contraposition, et. ‘The correlations among relative terms ars 
the grounds of both mediate and immediate inferences. There 
are different types of such correlation. Bradley enumerates tour 
types of these relations. These are: (1) The synthesis of 
identity, e.g. A is the father of B, B is the son of A; or, A is 
the brother of B, and B of C, then A is the brother of C. 
(2) The synthesis of degree, e.g. A is greater than B, B is lesa 
than A; or, A is hotter than B, and B than C, therefore A 
than C. (3) The synthesis of time, e.g. A is earlier than B, 
B is later than A; or, A is a day before B,. B contemporary with 
C, therefore C a day after A. (4) The synthesis of space, e.g. 
A is north of B, B is south of A; or, A is north of B and B west 
of C, therefore C south-east of A. The Vedüntist's upamdna 
deais with the correlations of likeness and unlikeness which, 
following Bradley, we may call the synthesis of comparison. 
It consists in reasoning from the proposition ‘A is like B' 
to the proposition ' B is like A ': or from ‘A is unlike B* to 
B is unlike A.” It is really a kind of immediate inference. 
But there being no such thing as immediate inference in Indian 
Logie, the Naivàvika puts it in the form of a syllogism which 
has the additional advantage of testing the validity of such 
reasoning. 

The Jainas do not recognise upamdna as an independent 
source of knowledge, but include it under pratyabhijnd or 
recognition. They understand pratyabhijid in a very wide sense 
eo as to cover all such cases of knowledge as ‘this is that object,’ 
‘this is like that,’ ‘this is unlike that,’ ‘this is at a distance 
from us," ‘this is a tree, ete. It is clear from this that 
pratyabhijaad here stands for any knowledge which is conditioned 
by perception and memory. The reasoning from the proposition 
‘the gavaya is like the cow,’ to the proposition ‘the cow is like 


t Brediey, Logic, Voi, I, pp. 964-06. 
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the qgaraya' is not a case of upamána, but of pratyabhijñā. 
since it can very well be explained by the perception of likeness 
in the gavaya and memory of the cow. So also the Naiyüvika's 
upamdna as a source of the knowledge of denotation of words is, 
according to Jainas, a case of pratyabhijñā or recognition. 
The knowledge of the likeness or unlikeness through which we 
recognise an object is given by perception. The knowledge of 
the object as a cow or a gavaya is due to the' recollection 
of their description as supplied to us by some competent person." 

It is to be observed here that the Jaina view of upamana 
as a form of pratyabhijnd or recognition rests on à wrong 
assumption. They seem to think that a knowledge is explained 
when we explain the constituent parts of it. But to explain 
the component parts of knowledge is not to explain knowledge 
itself. To say that it is so is the fundamental error of all asso- 
ciationist theory of knowledge. If it were really so, the Jaina 
view of pratyabhijnd itself as a distinct type of knowledge will 
have to be discarded, since it is constituted by perception and 
inemory. On this assumption we may reduce all kinds of 
knowledge to perception, since the constituents of all knowledge 
ultimately come from perception. That we recognise other 
kinds of knowledge than perception is due to the fact that the 
combination of elements derived from perception involves new 
principles which take us beyond perception. We shall consider 
hereafter if the Naivüvika's upamána involves any new principle 
of combination so as to justifv us in treating it as a new kind of 
knowledge. 


3. The classification of upamdna 
Upamáüna was at first regarded as only of one kind, 
namely, as the knowledge of a thing as denoted by a word 


through its similarity to a well-known object of experience. 


i Prameyakamalamürtanda, pp. 97-100. 
30—9214 B. 
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Later Naiyāyikas, however, distinguished between f different 
kinds of wpamdna, according as they are based on the knowledge 
of dissimilarity between things, or on that of their peculiar 
properties. Thus the  Naivaáyikas generally recognise three 
kinds of upamdna or knowledge by comparison, namely, 
sddharmyopamdna, vaidharmuopamána and dharmamátronamóna.! 

In sádharmya-upamána we start from the description of 
an unknown object given in terms of its similarity to a well- 
known object bv some authoritative person. If then we find anv 
object or objects that answer to the given description, i.e. are 
similar to the things they are compared with, we know that 
they belong to this or that class. Here then we apply a class- 
concept to certain facts on the basis of some observed similarity 
between them and other known facts. The concept is given 
to us and the facts to which it applies are selected by us. This 
kind of upamdéna is illustrated in the citizen's application of the 
name qavaya to the wild oxen because they are found to satisfy 
the description of the gavaya as an animal similar to the cow. 

In vaidharmya-upamdna the objects denoted by a word are 
described in terms of their contrast or dissimilarity to some well- 
known objects of experience. This negative description enables a 
man to recognise certain objects as denoted by a word or as 
belonging to a certain class in so far as he finds that they fit 
in with the given description. This is illustrated when a man 
recognises certain animals as belonging to the class of horses 
because, unlike the cow, they have no cloven hoofs. 

In dharmamütra-upamüna the objects denoted by a name 
are described in terms of their peculiar attributes or any com- 
bination of attributes which is peculiar to them. This descrip- 
tion enables us to discriminate the things denoted by the name 
from all other things and consequently apply the name to just 
that class of things. This is illustrated when from the descrip- 
tion of ‘man’ We cooking animat on D E ale 
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recognisetthe animals denoted by these words. It may be observed 
here that these three kinds of upamdna are illustrated also by 
medical students when they collect herbs and plants according to 
the descriptions given of them in the materia medica. 

Viévanatha in bis Nydya-sitra-ortti mentions another kind 
of upamdna which is slightly different from the above three. 
Here upamdna consists, not in the knowledge of the denotation 
of a word, but in that of some unknown property of an object 
through its similarity to a known thing. ‘hus if on hearmg 
that a certain herb resembling the mudgaparni is an antidote and 
then finding such a herb we conclude that it is an antidote, our 
knowledge 1s due to upamdna or comparison.* 

It is sometimes held that the Naiyayika s upamána is an 
analogical argument. There are two facts that lend colour to 
this view. First, the Nydya-stitra defines upamdna as the 
knowledge of an object (sddiya) from some recognised similarity 
between two things (prasiddhasddharmydt). Secondly, the last 
kind of upamüna mentioned by Visvanatha very closely approxi- 
mates an analogical reasoning when from the observed resem- 
blances between two things we argue to the presence of some 
unobserved property in one of them. But from the Nyaya account 
of upamdna as given above it will appear that it does not really 
correspond to an analogical argument. In analogy we infer one 
resemblance from other resemblances; c.g. when we say A 
resembles B in having the properties « and y, therefore it 
resembles B in having the property z. But in upamdna we argue 
as much from resemblance as from contrast and peculiarity. 
Further, upamána leads not to the knowledge of resemblance 
between things, but to that of the denotation of a word, or to 
the application of a name to a class of objects. Even the special 
kind of upamáüna mentioned by Viévanatha is not a knowledge 
of resemblance, but is the identification of an object from,a given 
description. P 


i Vide Nyāya-sütru- ortti and Nyāya-sütra-vivərapa, 1. 1. 6. 





CHAPTER XVI 


UPAMANA AS AN INDEPENDENT SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE (PRAMANA) 


1. Can upamána give us any valid knowledge? 


With regard to the Nyàya view of upamdna it has been 
urged by the Carvakas that it cannot give us any true knowledge 
about the denotation of words as maintained by the Naiyüyikas. 
In it we are to know the objects denoted by a word from their 
similarity or dissimilarity to certain well-known things or from 
their peculiarities. But mere resemblance or difference without 
any universal relation cannot be the ground of a certain conclusion. 
In the stock example of sddharmya-upamdna, we are to know 
that a certain animal must be a gavaya because it is similar to 
the cow. If the similarity between the two be perfect, then they 
become identical with each other. Hence on the ground of 
such perfect similarity it is as much true to say that the animal 
is a cow as to say that it is a qgaraya. If, on the other hand, 
the similarity be semi-perfect or considerable, then the word 
gavaya may be taken to denote buffaloes in so far as they are 
considerably similar to the cow. If, again, the similarity be im- 
perfect or slight, there is nothing to prevent the application of 
the name gavaya to cats and dogs in so far at least as they are 
animals like the cow. Similarly, any description of a class of 
things in terms of their dissimilarity to certain well-known things 
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NoW the Naiyüyikas meet the above sceptical argument 
against the validity of upamdna in two ways. First, they point 
out that the argument rests on a misunderstanding as to the 
real nature of upamdna or comparison as a method of knowledge. 
It is not the case that when upamdna is based on similarity it is 
committed to one of the three degrees of perfect, semi-perfect 
or imperfect similarity. Far from this being so, it has been 
expressly laid down that the similarity must be one that has an 
accredited bearing on the subject in question (prasiddha). The 
similarity must be essential and requisite, and serve as à gufficient 
ground for the recognition of a class of things as denoted by a 
word. Upamdna or comparison as w source of knowledge operates 
through such observed similarity or dissimilarity as is rooted in 
things and limits the denotation of a word to them. As a matter 
of fact, there is no such rule that the similarity must be of a 
particular degree as perfect or semi-perfect or imperfect. What 
particular sort of resemblance is meant by the similarity in 
question depends on the special circumstances of the case and 
the context in which an argument through comparison occurs. 
As such, the given description in terms of similarity, etc., makes 
a selection of its own objects and brings them under a class- 
concept or a name in the light of our previous experience. In 
the stock example, the judgment ‘this is a gavaya’ is brought 
about, not by the degree of the similarity between the cow and 
the wild ox , but by the suggestiveness it has acquired in relation 
to our past and present experiences. It is this suggestive 
character of the similarity that restricts the denotation of 
the word gavaya to the wild ox and excludes the buffalo and the 
like. Secondly, the Naiyayikas do not deny that upamdna some- 
times leads to wrong judgments, e.g. the judgment of a buffalo 
as a gavaya. But then this difficulty is not peculiar to upamána. 
All of our perceptions and inferences are not ipso facto valid. 
Still we recognise perception and inference as valid sources of 
knowledge. If so, there is no reason why we should deny that 
upamdána is a valid source of the knowledge of some objects. The 
wrong judgments of comparison may, like those of perception, be 
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explained as due to the wrong application of a right prinéiple and 
not to the logical principle itself.’ 


2. Can upamana be reduced to any other pramána? 


Admitting that upumdna is a valid source of knowledge 
{pramana), it may be pertinently asked: Is it an independent 
source of knowledge, irreducible to any other ? This question 
has been answered in the negative by some systems of Indian 
philosophy. ‘These systems reject the Naiyüyika view of 
upamana as an independent method of knowledge. We have 
already considered the attempt made by the Jaimas to reduce 
it to pratyabhijüa or recognition. In some other systems the 
attempt has been made to reduce it to perception or inference 
or testimony. Hence the Naiyayikas discuss the question of 
reducing upamdna or comparison to some other pramana. 

According to the Buddhist logicians upamdna is a valid but 
not an independent source of knowledge. It can be explained 
as à combination of perception and verbal testimony. There are 
two factors in upamdna, namely, the knowledge of the similarity 
or dissunilarity between two classes of things and the knowledge 
ot the fact that things of a certain class are denoted by a certain 
word. As to the first factor we see that it is obviously given by 
perception. When we see two things together we perceive that 
they are similar or dissimilar to each other. As to the second 
factor, namely the knowledge of the denotation of words, it is 
derived from the statements of authoritative persons, i.e. testimony. 
Hence upamdna need not be given the status of an independent 
source of knowledge. Now the Naiyayikas point out that the 
Buddhist contention rests on a complete misunderstanding of the 
real nature of an srgument by upamdna or comparison. The 
vital point in upamdna is neither the perception of similarity 
nor the verbal knowledge of the denotation of a word, but the 
recognition of certain objects, not known before, as belonging to 


A. 


1 Vide NB, & NVI, 2. I. 43. 
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a class amd denoted by a class-concept. The similarity of those 
objects to other things may be perceived and the class-concept may 
be given by testimony. But the application of the concept to a 
particular class of things cannot be due to perception or testimony, 
Hence upamdna cannot be reduced to perception and testimony.’ 

In the Sinkhya® and  Vai4esika!' systems wpamána is 
explained as a form of inference. Tt is here admitted that the 
Naivüyika's wpamáüna is neither the perceptual nor the verbal 
cognition of the similarity between two objects, e.g. the cow and 
the gavaya. On the other hand, upamána really aims at the 
knowledge of the denotation of a word or class-concept. But 
this can very well be explained as due to inference. Analysing 
the Naiyüvika's upamdna we get three component factors 
First, there is the communication of some knowledge about the 
denotation of a word by authoritative statements. This is 
obviouslv a case of knowledge from testimonv and is in the form 
of the sentence ‘the word garaya denotes animals resembling 
the cow.’ Secondly, there is the observation of a certain animal 
resembling the cow. This gives us a knowledge of the animal’s 
similarity fo the cow, which is undoubtedly perceptual in 
character, since it is due to sense-object contact. Thirdlv, there 
is the knowledge that the word gavaya denotes animale of the 
same class as this particular animal now observed. This last 
cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naivüvikaas to be due to 
upamüna. But it is really an inferential cognition based on the 
knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation between the word 
qavaya and animals resembling the cow. The inference may be 
pnt in the form of the following syllogism : 


All animals resembling the cow are garayas: 
This is an animal resembling the cow: 
Therefore this is a gavaya. 


1 Vide NV.. 1. 1. 6. 
? Vide Tattrokeumudt and Ararancearin®, P. 


3 Vide P8., p. 100, 
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As against the above attempt to reduce upaMdna to 
inference, it has been pointed out by the Naiyayikas that 
the knowledge of the denotation of a word, which upamdna 
aims at, is possible without’ the knowledge of vyāpti or a universal 
relation between two terms. An argument by upamdna 
or comparison does not consist in an inductive generalisation 
and its application to a new case. Tt consists in the application 
of a class-concept to some objects because they fit in with a 
given description. Upamdna being thus possible without the 
knowledge of vydpti cannot be reduced to inference which is 
never possible without a knowledge of vyāpti or universal 
relation between two things. Further, there is an unmistakable 
difference between the forms of the cognitions in inference and 
"pam4na. In upamüna the resulting cognition is always 
expressed in terms of likeness, etc., while an inferential cognition 
is expressed in terms of the relation of ground and consequence. 
In inference the introspective consciousness is a feeling 
of the 'therefore-relation,' while in upamāna it is a feeling of 
similarity, ete. In upamüna we are not conscious of inferring 
but of comparing. Inference is distinguished from perception 
because our cognitions are distinctly different in the two cases. 
Just for the same reason upamdna must be distinguished from 
perception, inference and testimony.' 


3. Conclusion 


The question discussed in the Nyāya theory of upamdna 
is this: How do we know the denotation of a word or a class- 
name? There are various ways in which we may know it. In 
the first place, the objects denoted by the word gavaya may be 
pointed out to us by any person who knows its denotation and 
we may be told that these objects are denoted by the word. In 
this case we know the denotation of the word from direct testi- 
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mony, because here in the presence of the denoted objects we 
are told by some authority: ‘These are the objects denoted 
by the word garaya.' But it is nob always possible for us to 
know the denotation of words from direct testimony, for we 
cannot always be brought to the presence of the denoted objects 
and told that they are denoted bv such and such words. There 
are, however, other ways open to us to know the denotation of 
words. We may know the denotation of a word from its 
accepted definition or from a description of the objects denoted 
by it. Thus from the definition of the word ‘man’ as a 
rational animal we understand what animals are denoted by 
it. Similarly, from the description of the garaya as an animal 
resembling the cow, we can recognise the class of animals called 
gavaya. Now the question is: What is the nature of the 
process of knowledge involved in our undersfanding the denotation 
of words in this latter way? Is it perception or inference or 
testimony or any combination of these? According to the Nyàáya, 
it is a distinc? method of knowledge called upamdna or com- 
parison. It is no doubt true that the process involves an 
elemenf of perception and testimony. The definition or the 
description comes to us as a spoken or writfen statement of some 
authority and, as such, is but a form of testimony. Similarly, 
we know by perception that certain objects possess the attributes 
or characteristics included in the definition or the description. 
But from this we cannot conclude that the process involved in 
the knowledge of those objects as denoted by a word is a com- 
bination of perception and testimony. To explain the elements 
of a knowledge is not to explain the knowledge itself, if it has 
a distinctive character of its own. Perception does not become 
ideation because it involves certain ideas and images. So too 
inference cannof be reduced to perception and testimony even 
though it includes certain elements derived from them. For 
tha same reason the process of knowing the denotation of a 
word should not be reduced to perception and testimony, since 
they explain cerfain elements of the process but not the process 
itself. The next question is: Can we not explain the knowledge 


40—9914 B. 
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of denotation by an inference? This can be done if we how that 
the knowledge of denotation follows as a conclusion from a 
universal proposition as major premise through the mediation 
of the minor premise. Now the knowledge of the denotation of 
a word can be deduced, at least theoretically, from a wniversal 
proposition like ‘all animals resembling the cow are gacayas.' 
But to show that the denotation of words can be known by 
inference is not to show that it is actually so known. When 
we know the denotation of a word we do not argue syllogistically 
from premises to the conclusion, but simply compare certain 
facts with a given description. 'To know that these facts fit in 
with the description one requires a selective activity of the mind 
which is distinct from perception, inference and testimony. 
Hence we conclude with the Naiyayikas that upamána or 
comparison is an independent source of our knowledge of the 
denotation of words. | 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF SABDA 
1. The Nydya definition of sabda and its different kinds 


Sabda literally means verval knowledge. It is the know- 
ledge of objects derived from words or sentences. All verbal 
knowledge, however, is not valid. Hence sabda, as a pramáma, 
is defined in the Nyàya as valid verbal testimony. It consists 
in the assertion of a trustworthy person.’ A verbal statement 
is valid when it comes from a person who knows the truth and 
speaks the truth about anything for the guidance of other 
person. But it is a matter of common observation that a 
sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient to give us any 
knowledge of things. Nor again does the mere perception of 
the words of a sentence lead to any knowledge about objects. 
It is only when one perceives the words and understands their 
meanings that he acquires any knowledge from a verbal state- 
ment. Hence while the validity of verbal knowledge depends 
on its being based on the statement of a trustworthy person, its 
possibility is conditional on the understanding of the meaning of 
that statement. Hence sabda or testimony as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in understanding the meaning of the statement 
of a trustworthy person.’ 

It will appear from the above definition thag the first step 
in sabda or testimony is the perception of the words of a sentence 
or proposition set forth by some trustworthy person, In the 
case of a spoken sentence we have an auditory perception, and 
in that of a written sentence we have a visual perception of the 


t Aptopadedah 4abdab, NS., 1. 1, 7. 
3 Vide TR., pp. 94-95. | 
' Vide B.P. & 5M., Bl. Cf. Vükyártbajüánam éabdajfánam, TS., p. 73. 
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constituent words. Secondly, there must be an understanding 
of the meaning of the words perceived by us. It is through this 
understanding of the meaning of words that we come to the 
final step, namely, the verbal knowledge of objects or the truth 
about certain objects. Thus the karana or the special cause of 
sabda or valid verbal knowledge is the knowledge of words 
(padajfána) which leads to the knowledge of objects through its 
function (vydpdra) of recalling to our minds the meanings con- 
nected with words or sentences. Thus sabda is distinguished 
from the preceding pramánas by the fact that it is due to the 
knowledge of words or sentences, while perception is due to 
sense-object contact, inference to the knowledge of vyāpti or 
universal relation, and upamdna or comparison to the perception 
of similarity or dissimilarity. 

There are two ways in which all verbal knowledge has 
been classified in the Nyàya system. According to Vütsyüyana, 
verbal knowledge is of two kinds, namely, drstdrtha or that 
relating to perceptible objects and adrstdrtha or that relating 
to imperceptible objects.” The first is limited to the ordinary 
sensible objects of this world, while the second relates to super- 
sensible objects which cannot be known by means of perception. 
Under the first head we are to include the trustworthy assertions 
of ordinary persons, the saints and the scriptures in so far as 
they bear on the perceptible objects of the world. Thus the 
evidence given by witnesses in law courts, the knowledge about 
plants that we get from a reliable farmer, the scriptural injunc- 
tions about certain rites and ceremonies for rainfall, birth- 
control and the like are illustrations of drstürtha sabda. The 
second will include all the trustworthy assertions of ordinary 
persons, saints, prophets and the scriptures in so far as they 
bear on supersensible realities. Thus the scientist’s assertions 
about atoms, ether, electrons, vitamins, eto., the prophet’s 
instruction about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 


 Padajfanarh tu karanarh dvärarb tatra padirthadhth, èto., BP. & SM., 81. 
3 Sa dvividho dret&dratirthatvAt, N.S. & NB., 1. 1, 8. 
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heaven, ,future life and the like are illustrations of adrstártha 
sabda, 

According to the later Naiyayikas, there are two kinds of 
sabda or verbal testimony, namely, vaidika or the scriptural and 
laukika or the secular. In the first we have the words of God. 
The Vedas are created by God and are therefore valid on all 
points Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus perfect and 
infallible by its very nature. As distinguished from this, laukika 
or secular testimony is not all valid. It is the testimony of 
human beings and may therefore be true or false. Of laukika 
testimony, only that which proceeds from trustworthy persons 
is valid, but not the rest. It will be observed here that while 
the first classification of sabda depends on the nature of the 
objects of knowledge, this second classification has reference to 
the nature of the source of knowledge in testimony. All 
Naiváàvikas, however, agree in holding that testimony must always 
be personal, f.e. based on the words of some trustworthy person, 
Luman or divine. In respect of truth or validity there is no 
difference between the trustworthy assertions of an ordinary 
person, a saint, a prophet and the scriptures as revealed by God. 


2. Other systems on the nature and forms of sabda 


Of the other systems of Indian philosophy, the Cürvüka, 
Bauddha and Vaisesika do not recognise sabda or testimony 
as s» distinct pramána or source of knowledge. According to the 
Cürvükas, there is no logical ground or justification for our 
believing in anything simply on the statement of another person. 
If it were so, we shall have to believa in many absurd and ficti- 
tious objects about which any fool may tell us. If, however, 
sabda or testimony be constituted by the statement of a trust- 
worthy person, it is only a case of inference from the character 
of a man to the truth of his assertion. But inference cannot be 
accepted as a valid source of human knowledge. Hence sabda 


1 VAkyarh dvividham, vaidikam laukikafica. ete.. TS., p. 78. 
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or testimony should not be recognised as a pramdna gr valid 
method of knowledge.' According to the Buddhist logicians, 
sabda is not an independent source of knowledge, but a form 
of perception or inference. If by sabda we mean to prove that 
the person who makes a certain statement is trustworthy, we 
reduce it to inference. If, however, we use it to prove that 
there are actual facts corresponding to & statement, we reduce 
it to perception.* According to the Vaiéesikas, gabda as a form 
of knowledge is to be included in inference, since the ground of 
our knowledge is the same in both. Just as in inference we 
know an unperceived object from the perception of something 
which is related to it, so in sabda from the perception of words 
we know the objects which are unperceived but related to the 
words perceived by us.’ 

In the Jaina system sabda is recognised as a separate 
pramdna or source of knowledge. It consists in the knowledge 
derived from words which, when properly understood, express 
real objects and are not inconsistent with the evidence of per- 
ception. It is called laukika or secular testimony when the 
words come from an ordinary reliable person of the world. 
It is called sastraja or scriptural testimony when it proceeds 
from a liberated self of extraordinary powers and knowledge, 
and relates to supersensible realities.‘ Thus while in the Nyàva 
system scriptural testimony depends on divine revelation, 
in the Jaina it comes from the perfected and omniscient finite 
self. In the Sankhbya-Yoga system too we find a recognition 
of 4abda or testimony as a valid method of knowledge." 
But while in the Sàünkhya, scriptural testimony is regarded as 
impersonal and therefore possessing self-evident validity, ihe 
Nyüya takes it as neither impersonal nor self-evidently valid. 
It holds that the scriptures have been created by God and 


i Vide Sareadaríanasamgraha, Chapter, I. 

3 Vide 8. C. Vidvübbüsana'a History of Indian Logic, pp. 257-88. 
3 Vide PS5., pp. 106-8; VS., 9. 2. 3, 

4 Vide Prameyakamala., pp. 112-13. 

5 Vide Tatteakaumudi and Avaranavdrint, 5; Yoga-bhdgya, 1, 7. 
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require te be proved by reason as much as any other form of 
knowledge. According to the Mimürsa system, sabda as s 
pramana consists in the true knowledge of objects, derived from 
the understanding of the meaning of a sentence. It is called 
pauruseya or personal when constituted by the words of trust- 
worthy persons, and apauruseya or irapersonal when constituted 
by the words of the Vedas." The Prübhákara school of the 
Mimiüimsa, however, takes sabda to mean only vaidika or 
scriptural testimony about the existence of supersensuous realities.” 
According to the Vedintists, sabda or dgama as a source of valid 
knowledge consists in sentences or propositions which assert a 
certain relation between things, that is not contradicted in any 
way.” It is a verbal knowledge of objects, which is not validly 
contradicted by any other knowledge. While this is implied in 
the Nyàya definition of sabda, there is some difference between 
the Nyàya, and the Vedanta with regard to the nature of vaidika 
or scriptural testimony. According to the Nyfivya, scriptural 
testimony is personal, since the Vedas have heen created by the 
supreme person or God. For the Vedanta, it is impersonal 
inasmuch as God does not create but only reveals the contents 
of. the Vedas, which are eternal truths independent of God. So 
also the Mimirnsakas look npon the Vedas as a system of 
necessary truths or eternal verities which are independent of all 
persons and therefore purely impersonal in character. For the 
Naiyüyikas, the Vedas as a system of truths embody the will of 
God. They express the eternal reason of the divine being in the 
order of time. 


' Vide SD., p. 72. 
2 Vide Jhü's Prübháükara School of Piirra-Mimarhad, p. 53. 
a Vide VP. Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
OF WORDS (PADA) 
l. Sounds and words 


In the last chapter we have seen that sabda as a pramána 
consists in sentences or propositions put forth by some trust- 
worthy person. Now a sentence is a group of words (pada) 
arranged in a certain way. To understand a sentence (vdkya) 
we have to understand its constituent words. Hence we propose 
to consider here the nature and meaning of words, as well as other 
questions in connection with the understanding of words. 

Sabda literally means sound. In linguistics it means also 
words or sentences. A word is a particular kind of sound. So 
also a sentence is a group of sounds arranged in a certain order. 
How then is a word related to ordinary sounds ? 

Aecording to the Nyüya, sound is a physical phenomenon. 
It is the attribute of an intangible and all-pervading substance 
called akása or the ether. Air is not the substratum of the 
quality of sound, buf the medium of its transmission from one 
place to another. Sound is a product of the conjunction of 
two bodies or of the disjunction of the parts of one composite 
body. It is therefore non-eternal or subject to origin and 
cessation in time.’ The  Mimiàürmsakas here controvert the 
Nyàya position and hold that sound is eternal, since it is not 
produced, but only manifested by the contact of two bodies. 
It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter upon the 
long controversy between the Nyàya and the Mimimsa on this 
point.* 


a Vide TR., pp- 26-27. 
s Vide NM., pp- 205-32, 
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Sound is of two kinds, namely, dhrani and varna. A 
dhvani is an inarticulate sound, e.g. the sound of a bell or a 
drum. It is a confused mass of sound-sensations having no order 
or arrangement of its parts. It has no fixed nature of its own, 
nor any fixed relation to other like sounds. JDhvani is thus 
incapable of forming parts of any language. On the other hand, 
a varna is a sound produced by the action of the vocal organ of 
human beings, e.g. the alphabet. A varna is a letter which has 
a fixed character and a definite place in the alphabet of any 
language. All varnas or letters are constituents of human speech. 
They may be either spoken or written. Spoken letters are 
auditory sensations of significant sounds, while written letters are 
visual sensations of coloured figures. From the standpoint of 
linguistics, the cries of birds and beasts, and even of newborn 
babies are dump and inarticulate. They are as variable and 
disorderly as sounds produced by physical things. These do not 
lend themselves to any use as parts of any language. Hence 
they are included within dhvani and not made a separate class. 

A word is a group of varnag or letters arranged in a certain 
fixed order. ‘The order of the letters in a word cannot be 
changed or reversed in any way without altering its meaning. 
Thus the word ‘ cow’ is a grouping of the letters c-o-w in the 
given order. If we change this order we destroy the word itself. 
Similarly, the words ‘won’ and ‘own’, which contain the 
same letters, become different because the fixed order of the 
letters is different in the two cases. While a letter is a 
significant sound, a word is a symbolic sound of a higher order. 
A letter signifies only a part of the alphabet, but a word stands 
for some thing or some idea. Like letters, words may be 
either spoken or written. A spoken word is the object of 
auditory perception and a written) word that of visual perecption. 
Thus words are symbolic sounds constituted by letters arranged 
in a definite order. A word is not a mere collection of letters, 
but a definite whole of letters or syllables which are its parts and 


i Sablo dhransica. varnadeca, etc., BF.. 164-65. 
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have a fixed order in the whole. It is a unity of the parts in 
so far as it is the object of a single cognition. The qufstion as 
to how the constituents of à word are synthesised so as to form 
one whole, will be considered later on. 

2. Words and their meanings 

A word is defined as a group of letters arranged in a fixed 
order. This definition, however, has in view the existence or 
the constitution of a word. The essential nature of a word 
ties in its meaning.” Logically a word is a sound that bears a 
certain meaning. The meaning of a word consists in its relation 
to the object which it signifies. A word may have different 
meanings according to the different ways in which it may be 
related to an object. According to the Natyayikas, there are 
three kinds of meaning of a word, namely, abhidhd, paribhasa 
and laksaná. Let us here consider these different kinds of 
meaning of a word. 

By abhidhá is meant the primary meaning of a word. It 
is also called ¢akydrtha, vācyārtha and mukhydrtha. The 
relation between a word and its meaning may be either sankela 
or laksand. Sanketa is the direct relation between a word and 
its meaning, such that the knowledge of the word leads imme- 
diatelv to the knowledge of its relation to that meaning. Now 
sanketa or the direct relation between a word and its meaning 
may be either eternal or non-eternal. When eternal and un- 
changing, it is called sakti or the inherent potency of a word. 
Thus the relation between the word jar and the object called 
jar is a direct and eternal relation called sakti. This sakti or 
potency of a word is due to the will of God which ordains that 
such and such a word should mean such and such an object. 
According to the MimAmsakas, the sakti of a word is its natural 
relation to the object which it signifies. Just as fire possesses 
the Doer of burning, so words possess a natural potency to 


han = 
t Padar ca varpaxamûbab, eto.. TH, p. 14. 
ati ee dd varnasamühal' (Tarkabhasd, p. 14), “doktor padam“ 


—— prokádikà, Introduction. (C; U. Edn.). 
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mean certain things independently of the will of any person. 
The Naiyivikas, however, contend that the relation between a 


- word and its meaning is not a natural but conventional relation. 


When the relation is established by God it is called sakti, and 
when it is due to the usage of mankind it is called paribhdyd. 
Now the meaning called up by the sakti or inherent potency of 
a word is its abhidhaü or $akyártha, i.e. primary meaning. The 
word which possesses such a meaning is called a sakta or vdeaka 
word.* 

When sanketa or the direct relation between a word and 
its meaning is non-eternal or changeable, it is called partbhdsd. 
This is due to the will of the authorities in any science which 
prescribes that such and such a word should mean such and 
such an object. The meaning called up by the convention 
established by authorities is the paribhásita or technical meaning 
of a word. Words which bear such meanings are called 
paribhdsika or technical words, e.g. the words ' article" in 
grammar, ‘ premise ' in logic, ‘court’ in law, ' category ' an 
philosophy-* 

By laksand is meant the secondary meanmg of a word. 
It is the indirect or implied meaning in which we should under- 
stand a word when its direct or primary meaning does not 
consist with other words or the context. A word indirectly 
means an object when it is related to it because of its direct 
relation with something else with which the object is somehow 
associated. When we are told ‘ the house is on the Ganges,’ 
we take ‘the Ganges’ not in its primary meaning of ‘the 
current of water, but in the secondary meaning of ‘ the bank 
of the Ganges." Here the secondary meaning js suggested 
through its asseciation with the primary meaning. There are 
three kinds of laksaud or secondary meaning, namely, jahal- 
laksand, ajahallakgsayd and jahadajahallaksamaá. In jahallak- 
sand, no part of the primary meaning is retained, e.g. 'the 
scaffolds ery out.” In ajahallaksand, the primary meaning of 


| Vide PS. and "ED., p. 64; Sebdadakti-prakasiha, pp. 55 f. 
3 Vide Sabdedahté-praküdtké, pp. 04-50. 
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a word is also retained in the implied meaning, 6.4. 'a blue 
jar’ meaning a jar with the attribute of blueness* In jaha- 
dajahallaksand, a part of the primary meaning is retained, 
while another part is discarded, e.g. ' this is that man,’ meaning 
the identity of the man leaving out the attributes of ' this’ and 
'that '.* The Naiváyikas do not admit with the Vedantists that 
not onlv words but sentences also may have secondary meanings 
(laksand) .* 

The d@lamkdrikas or rhetoricians recognise another kind of 
meaning of words, namely, vyanjand. This stands for such 
meanings of words as are neither directly nor indirectly related 
to them, but only suggested by them. Thus the sentence, ' the 
house 1s on the Gaanges, may be taken to mean that the house 
is cool and sacred. This meaning is called vyañjanā or the 
suggested meaning. The Naiyáyikas do not recognise ryanjaná as 
a different tvpe of the meaning of words, but include it within 
sakti and lakganá or the primary and secondary meanings. The 
ryangyürtha or suggested meaning of a word is really inferred 
from its primary and secondary meanings and is not separate from 
them.* 

How do we learn the meanings of words? There are 
different ways in which we may learn them. First, we learn the 
meanings of the radicals, verbal roots, suffixes, etc., from 
grammar. Secondly, we know the meanings of certaim general 
names by means of upamdna or comparison, as when we know 
the gataya from its similarity to the cow. Thirdly, we learn 
the meanings of words from dictionaries. Then we may know 
ihe meaning of certain words from  authorify, as when a 
connoisseur tells us that such and such objects are denoted by 
a certain word. Or, we may know it by induction from the 
different uses of words by authoritative persons, as when we 
know the meaning of the word cow from the different uses 
made of it by our elders in relation to a particular kind of 

1 Vide Sabdadakti-prakA4ik8, pp. 59f. Vide also Tatteadipikà, p. 67. 


* Vide VP., Ch. IV: Sabdaiakti-prakasika, pp. 81 f. 
3 Vide Tatícadipikd, p. 68; Sabdadakti-prakasikd, pp. 64 f. 
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animal. Gr, we may know the meaning of a word from its 
context, as when the ' chair' means the ‘chairman’ in a 
meeting. Or, we may know it from a given explanation, as 
when we understand a word from any of its synonyms. Finally, 
we may know the meaning of a word from its application in 
connection with a familiar word, as when we understand the 
meaning of the word pika from the sentence 'the pika is crying 
cuckoo on this tree.'' 

That there are so many different ways of knowing the 
meanings of words prove that the relation between words and 
their meanings is not a natural but a conventional relation. If 
diere were a fixed natural relation between a word and its 
meaning as between fire and burning, then the word should 
have always coexisted with the object signified by it and we 
should have known their relation simply by perception. But 
a word does not coexist with the object denoted by it. The 
word fire does not coexist with the object ' fire” and produce 
any burning sensation in us when we utter the word. Nor do 
we perceive the relation between a word and its meaning in 
tha same way that we perceive the relation between fire and 
burning. Further, the conventional character of the relation 
between words and their meanings is evidenced by the different 
meanings in which the same word is used by different people. 
The variation in the meanings of words cannot be explained 
on the hypothesis of a natural relation between words and their 
meanings. It appears also in the use of different words to 
mean the same thing, e.g. aqua, water, jala. The convention 
(samaya) that such and such words should mean such and such 
objects is established by God where the relation between words 
and their meanings is a fixed and eternal relation called sakti or 
denotation. 1t is established by human beings living in a society 
where the relation between them is a changeable relation called 
paribhasd or laksgand.? 


! 'Raktigrahar vyvAkaranopamána, ete., SM., pp. 35972. Cf, Sabiadakei- 


prakàsiká., p: 20. i " 
2 Vide NB.. 9, 1. 54 & 55; Sablasakti-praka ka, ibi. 
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Words are divided into four kinds according to thé different 
ways in which their meaning is determined. A word is called 
yaugika or etymological when its meaning is solely determined 
by those of its component parts, e.g. the word datd or giver 
meaning one who gives. It is called rüdha or conventional 
when its meaning is determind by the whole independently of 
the part meanings, e.g. the word go meaning, not one who 
;oes, but the cow. Some words are called gyoga-rüdha or 
etymologo-conventional when the meaning determined by the 
whole agrees with that determined by the parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja meaning a water-lily which grows in the mud. Lastly, 
certain words are called yaugika-rüdha or etymological-conven- 
tional when their meanings are determined either by the potency 
of the whole or by those of the parts, e.g. the word udbhid 
meaning a germ or the sprouting of a seed or a sacrifice.’ 


3. The import of words 


What is the primary meaning of a word? Does a word 
mean an individual (myakis), or a particular form (akrtt) or a 
universal (jit)? There are different views about the import of 
words. These have been  expinined and examined by 
Vatsvavana in the Nydya-bhasya. 

According ta some thinkers, including the Sinkhyas, a word 
denotes an individual object (oyakts).- By an individual is 
meant a- composite material body possessing specific pro- 
perties. It is a substance which has a limited dimension 
and may have such qualities as smell, taste, colour, touch, etc. 
It is manifested and open to sense perception. It follows from 
this that the principle of individuation is materia signata or 
quantitatively determined matter and the individual must have 
a manifest body (mürtD.? That snch individual objects are 


t Vide SM.. pp. 981-85, 
* Vide NS. k NB., 2. 2. 57: Viraranaprameyasamgraha, p. 181. 
? Vsaktirermnavisesütravo mürtib. NS,, 2. 9, (4. Vide dió NRB., ihid. 
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denoted sby 


words is evident from the established usage of 
mankind. 


When we use such expressions as ‘that cow stands,’ 
a herd if cows,’ ‘ he gives a cow to the Brahmin,’ etc., we 
evidently mean the individuals called cows. Such expressions 
cannot refer to the genus or the universal 'cowness,' since the 
universal is one and eternal, and so cannot be specified as this 
or that, or spoken of as a collection of many objects. Further, 
if words do not by themselves mean individuals, we cannof 
explain their reference to individual objects by any process of 
transference of meaning. 

The Naiyüyikas reject the above view of the import of 
words. If a word mean an individual as such, then any word 
could mean anv and every individual. A word, however, does 
not mean any individuals, but the individuals of a certain class. 
In such expressions as ' that cow stands," etc., what is meant 
by the word cow is not the mere individual by itself but the 
individual as distinguished by the generality of  cownesa. 
Hence it is not true to say that words denote individuals only. 
Although words do not, by themselves, mean individuals, yet they 
may refer to individual objects by reason of the individuals’ 
association or connection with the primary meaning." 

The second view about the import of words, which is 
accepted by the Jainas and others, is that a word denotes the 
particular form or configuration of individuals. The form 
(Gkrti) of a thing consists in the particular arrangement of its 
component parts and the constituent particles of those parts. 
'" The form of a thing is that which indicates the generality and 
its characteristics." Things are distinguished from one another by 
their peculiar forms. The cow is differentiated from all other 
animals by its form which consists in the collocation of the 
dewlap, ete. Words denote objects only as they express their 
forms or configurations in space, by which their nature is 
determined. Hence a word must primarily mean the form or 


! Vide NS. & NB., 2. 9. 58-59. 
s Vide Viearanaprameyasarhgraha, p. 181. 
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the structare which determines the individuality of *wn object. 
The Naiyayikas reject this view also on the ground that the form 
by itself is not sufficient to constitute the nature of a thing. 
The clay model of a cow is not what we mean by a cow, 
although it possesses the form of a cow. Hence a word should 
not be taken to mean only the form or the physieal shape of an 
individual apart from its generality or class-essence.' 

In view of the above difficulties in the * individualistic '* and 
the “configuration” theories, the Mimümsakas and Vedantists. 
propose a third theory, according to which a word means the 
genus or the class-character of individuals. The genus is the 
basis of similar cognitions with regard to different individuals. 
Tt gives us a comprehensive knowledge of many things as similar 
in essential points. Words primarily mean such universals or 
genera as distinguish the particulars of experience." If a word 
were to mean the individual, then it must have as many meanings 
as there are individuals meant by it, This, however, goes against 
the law of parsimony which requires that a word should have one 
primary meaning. Although words primarily mean universals, 
there is nothing to prevent them from referring to the individuals. 
We know the individual at the same time that we know the 
universal, because these are inseparable in respect of both 
knowledge and existence. Or, it may be said» that ue the 
universal is the primary meaning of a word, the individual i s d 
secondary meaning (lak$ana). Thus pi word blue narily 
means 'blueness' as a universal, but in the 
pot’ it means, by implication, the ndivid 
blue —— ei the same ANM. 1 
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According to the Naivüyikas, words do not mean universals 
only, since these cannot be understood apart from the individuals 
and their particular forms. A genus can be recognised only 
through the individuals that constitute it and their peculiar 
configurations. Hence the true view is that a word means all 
the three, namely, the individual, the configuration, and the 
generality. It cannot be said that a word directly means the 
universal and indirectly the individual, for it has onlv one primary 
meaning. ‘The universal, the individual and the form enter into 
the full meaning of a word which does not exclusively mean any 
of them. All the three factors are present in the meaning of a 
word in the same wav, though with different degrees of promi- 
nence. Hence if in actual usage we do find only one factor to be 
evident, that is not because the other two are absent but because 
we are not interested in them for the nonce. When we are 
interested in the difference or distinction of one thing from others, 
what we do is to emphasise its individuality in the meaning of the 
word used for it, e.g. when we sav ‘that cow is standing’. But 
when we want to stress the unity or similarity of things, we give 
prominence to the generality as a factor in the meaning of the 
word used, e.g. when we say ‘the cow is eternal.’ Thus the old 
Naivüyikas conclude that every word means the universal, the 
individual and some particular form, and that one of these is 
predominant, while the rest are subservient factors in the mean- 
ing of a word. Among the modern Naiyüyikas, however, some 
hold that a word means an individual as characterised bv the 
universal (jdtivisistavyakti),? while others maintain that it means 
an individual as qualified by both the universal and the configura- 
tion (jatydkrtivisigtavyakti).* It follows from this that there are 
three aspects in the meaning of a word, namely, a pictorial, a 


t Vide NS. & NB., 2. 2. 62-69. 
2 Vide NB., 9. 2. 63. 
s Vide Dinakart on Siddhantamuktavall, 61, 


4 Vide BM., 81; ee rakadikd, 19. — Cf. L. 8. Stebbing. A Modern 
—— gren to Log ic, p. 500 "The demonstrative bol means ite denotation, 
it. it stands for —* object Menated ; — the escriptive phrase means the 
properties and not the objects (if any) denoted.” 
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denotative and a connotative. A word calls up the form, denotes 
the individual, and connotes the genus or the universal. Every 
word will therefore be connotative in so far as it means the 
yeneric properties of the individuals denoted by it. Indian logic 
thus leaves no room for the so-called non-connotative terms of 
"ormal Logic in the West. 


4. The unity of words and the hypothesis of sphota 


A word is a group of letters having a certain meaning. 
The letters composing a word have a definite order of succes- 
sion among them. We perceive the constituent letters one 
after the other. But the letters or syllables composing a word 
cannot mean anything by themselves. Letters and syllables 
bear a meaning only when they are combined into one whole 
called a word. To put the same thing in a different way, a 
word means an object when it is perceived as the unity of a 
number of letters or syllables. Thus the word cow means a 
particular kind of animal when the letters c-o-w, are perceived 
and formed into the unity of one word. Hence the question 
arises: How are the letters in a word combined into one 
whole? Is the unity of the word due to a synthesis of percep- 
uon or memory or the intellect or something else? 

According fo the Naivayikas, the letters composing a word 
cannot Se simultaneously perceived. We can perceive only 
one thing at one instant. Hence the letters of a word 
must be successively perceived by us. But in the order of 
succession when one is present, the others are either past or 
future. How then can there be a synthesis of them all into 
one word? The Naivayikas hold that it is by means of 
memory: It is true that we perceive the different letters one 





after the the other. But when we come to the last letter, : the 
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many letters, and its meaning is understood according to 
convention. Thus the spoken word ‘cow ' is perceived by the 
auditory sense all at once when it becomes related to the last 
letter and is aided by the impressions left by the preceding 
letters, although they are past.' The unity of a word is thus 
explained by the Naiyüyikas as due to memory and association 
between the letters composing it. According to the Vedantist, 
it is due to the synthetic activity of the intellect. The separate 
experiences of the constituent letters come to us successively, 
but they are synthesised into the perception of one word by the 
intellect that holds together these experiences (samastapratya- 
vamersini buddhi1).? 

The above explanations of the unity of a word as due to 
the synthesis of memory or the intellect involve certain difficulties 
for which the grammarians propose the theory of the spho{a. 
When we perceive the last letter of a word, we have no percep- 
tion of the preceding letters. All that we can have at that 
moment is a memory of this or that preceding letter, but not 
of all. Strictly speaking, the Naiyáyikas cannot allow more 
than one cognition, a perception or an image, to be in the mind 
at one moment. Even if it were possible for us to have the 
impressions of all the preceding letters, they will serve to give 
us a knowledge of those letters by way of memory, but not of 
the thing signified by a word. Then the Vedàntist simply 
assumes that the intellect holds together the experiences of all 
the letters, but does not show how these fleeting and successive 
experiences can be simultaneously present before the same 
intellect. In truth, a word is not a unity, but a series of 
successive sounds called letters. These letters cannot be unified 
into the experience of one word which, therefore, cannot signify 
an object. All that the series of letter-sounds does is to manifest 
one inarticulate sound-esesence called sphota which is the real 


! SM., B3: TEES, p. M. 
2 Vide Sahkara-bhagqga and Bhamati, 1. 3. 3a. 
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unity of a word and brings about the cognition of the object 
said to be meant by the word. Like the genus, the sphota is 
an eternal essence which is common to all the utterances of word. 
Corresponding to every word there is such a sphota or sound- 
essence which is gradually unfolded by the letters of a word. 
When a particular word is uttered, the sphota or unitary principle 
is manifested and that directly presents the meaning of the 
word. Hence the sphota is the real word that means an object 
and there is no such thing as a word of letters meaning things.' 

The theorv of sphota has been strongly repudiated by many 
renowned philosophers. The sphota is not only, as Thibaut 
remarks. a grammatical fiction, but is also useless as an expla- 
nation of the unity of words. It has been severely criticised 
and rejected by Sankara, Kumarila, Vacaspati and others.’ 
It cannot be denied that words mean objects and that they 
consist of letters or syllables arranged in a definite order. 
When a thing is expressed by a word, all that we perceive are 
letters and no sphota. Even if there be such a thing as the 
sphota, we do not understand how if can mean an object when 
it is gradually unfolded by the letters of a word. Tf a series 
of successive sounds called letters cannot form a single word, 
how can the successive stages of the manifestation of the sphota 
or sound-essence be synthesised into a unitary whole? The 
theory of the sphota does not bring nearer the Solution of the 
problem as to how there can be a simultaneous perception of 
successive facts as we find it in the perception of a word. 
Neither the Naiyavikas nor the Vedantists give a satisf y 

er to this question. They forget that a synthesis of the 
letters in a word by memory or the intellect is nof the "Te 
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the implication of their view of * the present ' as a block of time 
comprising several instante, they could have easily solved this 
problem. As many modern psvehologists like James, Titchener, 
Royce and others have shown, our present consciousness is not 
like an indivisible mathematical point, but is extended like the 
saddle-back. It has a span or duration of its own. It extends 
both backward into the past and forward into the future. 
Hence in the present consciousness we may have a number of 
successive facts, although that is very limited im our case. Thus 
there is a simultaneous perception of all the letters of a word, 
although these are successively read or beard. by us. Hence 
we conclude that the unity of a word is due to the synthesis of 
perception and not of memory or anything else.’ 


+ 


i Vide William James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 608-10; 


E. B. Titchener, A "l'ext-Hook of Psychology, p. 941; J. Royce, The Wortd and the 
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CHAPTER XIX 
OF SENTENCES (VARYA) 
1]. The construction of a sentence 


A sentence (vdkya) is a combination of words having a certain 
meaning. Any combination of words, however, does not make a 
significant sentence. The construction of an intelligible sentence 
must conform to four condition. These are dkdnksd, yogyatd, 
sannidhi and tatpuryya." 

By àkánksd or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which they expect or imply one another. 
A word cannot by itself convey a complete meaning. It 
must be brought into relation with other words in order to 
express a full judgment. * When one hears the word ‘bring’ 
uttered before him, he at once asks ' what?'. The verb 
' bring ' has a need for some other words denoting some object 
or objects, e.g. ‘the jar’. In the absence of such words, it has 
no meaning and falls short of a complete judgment. Similarly, 
a word in the nominative case requires a verb to convey à 
complete meaning. Generally speaking, the dkdriksd or expec- 
tancy of words is the relation between kriydtva and kárakatva, 
the verb and the case-endings implied by it. ^ When I say 
' dog ', ' horse ', ' cow’, ' man’, etc., I simply utter a string of 
names which do not imply one another and cannot therefore 
constitute a sentence. The reason is that there is no kriydtva 
and kärakatva between these words in the strictly grammatical 
sense. In some cases, however, we may have a sentence 
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without the relation of kriyátea and kārakatva between its con- 
stituent words, e.g. — so ‘yam Devadatta ". In the case of the 
relation of identity the ordinary conditions of kriyátea and 
kárakatea are not necessary. Still, we cannot deny the 
expectancy of the words in an identity proposition. The words 
maply each other in so far as one means the same thing as is 
meant by the other. When we say ‘this is that Devadatta ', 
the ‘ this’ and the * that ' mutually imply each other. Accord- 
ing to the Vedintist, there is akdnkgd or expectancy between 
words, not only when one actually implies the other, but may 
possibly imply it. 'lhus when I say ' bring the cow ', one may 
ask ' what kind of cow?' Hence the word cow may imply 
adjectives like black, old, etc. "There cannot be a significant 


sentence unless its terms are thus capable of implying one 
another.’ | | 


The second condition of the combination of words in » 
sentence is their yogyatd or mutual fitness. It consiste in the 
absence of contradiction in the relation of the objects denoted 
by & sentence. When the meaning of a sentence is not contra- 
dicted, there is yogyaté or fitness between its constituent words. 
The sentence ' moisten with fire ' (agnind siñcet) is wanting 
in fitness because there is a contradiction between fire and 
moistening. Hence there must not be any incompatibility 
between the meanings of the different words so as to render 
the whole sentence itseif meaningless. Some modern Naiya- 
yikas do not consider the, knowledge of fitness to be a necessary 
condition of verbal knowledge. According to them, what 
prevents the understanding of a sentence is the knowledge of 
the incompatibility between its words. As such, we may very 
well have a verbal cognition only if we are not aware of any 
inconsistency between the words of a sentence. We do not 
require a further knowledge of their consistency or fitneas with 
one another.* 
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Sannidhi or dsatti is the third condition of verbal know- 
ledge. Jt consists in the propinguity or proximity between the 
different words of a sentence. If there is to be an intelligible 
sentence, then its constituent words must be continuous with 
one another in time or space. Spoken words cannot make a 
sentence when separated by long intervals of time. Similarly, 
written words cunnot construct one sentence when they are 
separated by long intervals of space. Thus the words ' bring 
4 cow ' wil not make a sentence when uttered on three days 
or written on three pages, even though they possess the first 
two marks oí expectancy and fitness.' 

Tátparyya1 as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the ureaning intended to be conveyed by a sentence. A word 
may mean different things in different cases. Whether it means 
this or that thing in a particular case depends on the mtention 
of the person who uses the word. To understand the meaning 
of a sentence we must consider the intention of the writer or 
the speaker who uses it. Thus when a man is asked to bring 
saindhava, he is at a loss to understand whether he is told to 
bring salt or a horse, for the word means both. This can be 
ascertained only if we know the intention of the speaker. 
Hence the understanding of a sentence depends on the under- 
standing of its tütparyya or intended meaning. In the case 
of ordinary sentences used by human beings, we may ascertain 
their tátparyya from the context (prakarana) in which they are 
used. For the understanding of the Vedic texts we are to resort 
to the logical rules of interpretation systematised by the 
Mimarhsa.? Y] 

With regard to the importance of tátparyya or intention 
a& a condition of verbal knowledge there is much difference of 
opinion among Indian thinkers. Some hold that a definite 
knowledge of the tátparyya or the intended meaning is an essen- 
tial condition of verbal knowledge. Others think that an under- 
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standing “of the tatparyya is necessary only in the case of equi- 
vocal terms and ambiguous expressions having two or more 
possible meanings. Others again maintain that while tātparyya 
is a condition of verbal knowledge, it is not to be admitted as a 
separate condition, but should be included within the first 
condition of dkánksü or syntactic expectancy. By  akankga 
we mean the need that one word has for another in order to 
convey the intended meaning of the speaker. As such, 
tátparyya or the intended meaning is a part of the dkdnksd or 
expectanev of words. The Vedantists, however. contend that 
tátparyya in the sense of the intended meaning is not a condi- 
tion of verbal cognition. When the parrot imitates such human 
expressions as ' who comes,’ ‘who goes, etc., we cannot say 
that there is any intention behind its imitative cries. Yet we 
have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of these expres- 
sions. Or. when one utters the Vedic texts without understand- 
ing their meaning, he cannot be said to intend the meaning 
which his hearers interpret out of them. The Vedantists, 
therefore, urge that tütparyya as a condition of verbal know- 
ledge is not constituted by the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the speaker, but by the fitness of the words of a sentence to 
givé a particular meaning (tatpratitijananayogyatvam). Thus 
the sentence ‘ the jar is in the room " is fit to denote the relation 
of the room to the jar,’ but not to the cloth. In the case of 
equivocal words, like saindhava, etc., which may have more 
than one meaning, we are to say that the tátparyya lies in their 
fitness to yield a particular meaning in the absence of some 
other intended meaning. The word saindhava is fit to mean 
salt in the absence of any intention to mean the horse. Tf, 
however, it be used to mean both salt and horse, we are to 
aay that it has the fitness to mean both in the absence 
of any intended meaning ` other than the two. Thus 
while "the ‘Vedantista admit “that tātparyya is a neces- 


|o Vide S&M.. 84. Vide also Kuppuswümi Büstri, A Primer of Indian Logic, 
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sary condition in the 


understanding of words or ‘sentences, 
they 


reduce it to the fitness of words themselves to give a 
particular meaning apart from the intention. if any, of the 
speaker.’ 

It is to be observed here that the difference between the 
Nyava and the Vedanta conception of fdtparyya is ultimately 
due to their different notions about the meaning of words. For 
the Vedantist and the  Mimárhsaka, the primary meaning 
(Ssakyartha) is a power inherent in words, while for the 
Naiyāyika it is imported into the words by the intention of the 
person who uses them. Hence the Vedantist’s idea of tatparyya 
is vitiated by the initial assumption thaf the fitness of a word 
to mean something is an independent thing bv itself, that it is 
a šakti or power inherent in the word, but distinct from both 
the word and the object denoted by it. He is thus led to think 
that fatparyya as a condition of verbal knowledge is constituted 
by the inherent fifness of words to convey a particular meaning 
independently of the will or intention of the speaker. A word, 
however, is a significant sign or symbol. Tf acquires a meaning 
or significance in so far as it is ‘consciously designed to 
stand for romethmg.' A newly coined word is such a sign 
used by some one to signify something. We undersíand a 
word when we know what it is that a person using it means 
Jo signify, otherwise, we misunderstand it. As Dr. Stebbing’ 
observes: ‘‘ A hearer understands a word used by a speaker 
when he is referred to that which the speaker intended to 
indicate to him." But for the speaker's intention al word cannot 
have different meanings in different contexts. Hence we cannot 
Jignore the aspect of intention in the meaning of a word. 
_ In fact the Vedintists have to recognise it in the case of 
~ equivocal words which may have two meanings, if if be so 
mtended by the speaker or the writer. Tt is also indirectly 
admitted by them when they say that the tatparyya of a word 
depends on the context (prakarana) in which it is used. 


C Vie VP. Cb. IV. 
9? Logie in Practice, p. 65. 
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2. The meaning of a sentence 


A vákya or a sentence is a combination of padas or words, 
which conforms to certain conditions. .Just as words mean 
objects, so sentences mean the relations of objects. A sentence 
bears a cerlain meaning like the constituent words. Hence the 
question here arises: How are the meanings of the separate 
words constituting a sentence related fo that of the sentence as 
a whole? Is the meaning of a sentence merely the sum of the 
meanings of its words? Or, is it something new, but deter- 
mined by the meanings of the component words? Or again, 
does a sentence convey a meaning of its own independently of 
the words constituting it? | r 

One theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of its constituent words is known as 
abhthitanvaya-vdada. According to it, the meaning of a 
sentence is merely the synthesis (anvaya) of the meanings of 
the separate words composing it. When we read or hear a 
sentence we have first an understanding of ‘the separate mean- 
ings of the words one after the other. Then by putting 
logether the meanings of all the words, according to their 
expectancy, proximity, fitness and intention (@kanksa, sannidhs, 
yoqyata, tdtparyya), we arrive at the constrned meaning of 
the whole sentence. On this view, then, the expression of the 
meanings of words precedes the construction of a sentence, t.e., 
there is a construction of the meanings as expressed in the 
words (abhthitanvaya). As to how the different meanings, 
which are successively expressed by the words, are put together. 
we are fold that it is by means of memory. We understand 
the meanings of the words successively; but when we come to 
the last word of a sentence we remember the meanings of all 
the preceding words. The meaning of the last word being 
combined with those of the preceding words by means of 
memory, we have an understanding of the meaning of the 
sentence as a whole. The theory of abhihitanraya is advocated 
in the Nvaya, the Bhatta Mimàürmsa and the Vedanta system. 
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It is generally supported by the following reasons. If the 
words of a sentence have no separate meanings of their own, 
then the classification of words into nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
eic., becomes meaningless. Further, in every case in which 
we are to understand the meaning of a sentence, we must first 
understand the meaning of its component words. Without a 
previous understanding of the words no one can understand 
understand the meaning of its component words. Without a 
sentence were quite independent of the meaning of its con- 
stituent words, then any sentence could convey any meaning. 
Lastly, when we understand the meaning of a new verse, we 
do so obviously on the basis of our knowledge of the words 
and their separate meanings. This cannot be explained by 
any understanding of the sentences, since they are new and 
unintelligible to us. So it is concluded that the meaning of a 
sentence is just the synthesis of the separate meanings of its 
words.’ Russell subscribes to this view when he observes that 
‘a sentence may consist of a single word, or of a wink; but 
generally it consists of several words. In that case it has a 
meaning which is 2 funetion of the meanings of the separate 
words and their order.'* | 
Another theory of the relation between the meaning of a 
sentence and those of. ats constituent words is, known as 
anvitabhidhana-vdda. According to it, the meaning of a sen- 
tence is not merely the aggregate of the separate meanings of 
ita constituent words. The sentence has a unitary meaning of 
its own whieh cannot be resolved into the complex meaning of 
its words. Every sentence means an action (kriydrtha). It 
either commands or forbids ns to do something. Hence the 
kriyá or the verb is the central unit of a sentence. All the 
other words of a sentence develop or particularise the action 
which is the central meaning of it. The constituent words 
possess meaning only as they are related to te; action mesnt 
* nig 


Wide TBH. 4: NM... ow). 5405.06: Viraranoprameyasamqraha, pp. 253 f. 
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by the sentence. Thus in the sentence ' bring the cow, the 
word cou* means, not the cow as such, but as the object of the 
verb bring. Hence in a sentence there is first a construction 
(anvaya) of the words with one another and then an expression 
\abhidhana) of the construed meaning of the whole sentence, 
! €. there is an expression of the construed meaning (anvitá- 
bhidhána). The theory of  anvitübhidhdna is advocated by 
the Pribhakara Mimarbsakas and the grammarians. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion between them with regard 
to the function of the words in the construed meaning of the 
sentence. According to the grammarians, the constituent words 
have no separate meanings of their own. They convey only 
the integral meaning of the sentence in different ways and 
degrees. Hence the words lose their individual meanings in 
the unitary meaning of the sentence. The Prabhiakaras, on 
the other hand, maintain that the words convey both their 
separate meanings and the construed meaning of the sentence. 
Just as in a machme the parts perform their respective functions 
and at the same time contribute to the function of the whole, 
so the words in a sentence present their individual meanings till 
these are construed into the unitary meaning of the sentence. 
Hence the meaning of a sentence is neither the aggregate 
meaning of the words nor is it quite independent of their separate 
meanings. Rather, the sentence is a new combination of the 
individual meanings of the words and, therefore, conveys & new 
meaning. The Prabhikaras agree with others in holding that 
the combination of the separate meanings of the words is effected 
by memory, since the words appear in succession and their 
meanings are only remembered by us when we come to the end 
of the sentence.' 

Of the different views about the meaning of a sentence, 
that of the Prüábhákaras seems to be the best. If the meaning 
of a sentence be, as the grammarians think, quite independent 
of the words, then we can have no other way of knowing it 


t Vile NM., pp. 387.98; Vicoranaprameyasarigraha, pp. 257-60. 
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than a personal explanation from the speaker or writer of it. 
If, on the other hand, its meaning be merely the agglegate of 
the word-meanings, we do not see how any sentence can convey 
a new meaning to meet a new situation. If the word-meanings 
are not modified in the meaning of the sentence, according to 
its context, no sentence can go further than the old meanings 
of its words. On the other hand, without something of their old 
meanings persisting in the words, the new meaning of a sentence 
cannot be understood by us. Hence we are to say that in the 
meaning of a sentence the separate meanings of the words are 
so modified as to fit in with the context in which the sentence is 
used.’ ‘hat the meaning of the sentence dominates the meanings 
of ats words will appear also from the fact that in the life of the 
individual the judgment precedes the separate concepte related 
in it. ‘he child makes assertions about objects before he 
understands the separate meanings of wordy. It is the sentence 
and not the word that is the starting-point of our thought and 
speech. Hence the meaning of a word should follow the 
ineaning of the sentence in which it is used. The meaning of the 
sentence i8 nol a function of the meanings of the separate words, 
rather, it functions in and determines the meanings of its words. 
This appears from the fact that we cannot ascertain the 
meaning of a word unless we know the sentence in which it is 
used. 


3. The import of sentences 


For the Naiyüàyikas, a sentence is the verbal expression of 
determinate knowledge (savikalpakajidna). It is only deter- 
minate knowledge that can be conveyed by a sentence. In- 
determinate knowledge (nirvikalpakajfiidna) cannot be expressed 


ah: 


' Cj. Schiller, Logie For Use, p. 56: ‘A successful transfer of meaning has 
to satisfy two conditions. (1) It has to presuppose and respect old meanings and 
to employ olf truthe; but it has also (2) so to arrange them in their contexta as 
to develop new meanings ont of them, in order to express new tmths; — — 
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in words or sentences. Now determinate knowledge is the 
knowledgd of a thing as qualified by an attribute (visegana- 
visegydvagdhi). In it we know something to be related to 
something else as substantive to adjective. Hence a sentence 
as the verbal expression of determinate knowledge must contain 
two terms and express a relation between them. Of these two 
terms one is called uddesya or the subject about which some- 
thing is asserted. It is also called visegya or the substantive 
which is regarded as the seat or locus of some quality. It may 
thus be called the determinandum or what is presented to be 
determined and characterised by thought. In relation to it, 
the other term is called vidheya or that which is asserted about 
the subject and is therefore a predicate. It is known also as 
the visegana or the adjective which is referred to the subject. 
It is that which determines the subject and may thus be called 
the determinant in relation to it. On this analysis of it, 
a sentence corresponds to a proposition in Western logic. But 
unlike the propositions of Formal Logic, the sentence has 
no need for a copula. ‘hat there must be a copula or a verb 
in & sentence is not admitted by the Naiyüyikas and many 
other Indian thinkers. The analysis of a sentence into the 
subject, the predicate and the copula is repudiated by the 
Naiyüyikas as utterly groundless. We can very well express 
a complete meaning without the copula, as when we say 
" parvato vcahnimàán." ‘That the copula, as some form of the 
verb 'to be’, is not an essential part of the proposition is also 
recognised by modern logicians like Bradley,’ Bosanquet * and 
Johnson.* The Naiyayikas go further than this and hold that 
no verb is necessary for a sentence. It may be said that a 
verb is implied, if not expressly mentioned, in a sentence. 
When we say ‘a fiery hill’, or ‘a red colour’, we imply the 
verb ‘exists’ or 'is'. For the Naiyüyikas, however, such 


' Krivaérahitam na v&kyarnastityldikastau — pricdab pravado — niryuktika- 
tvidadraddheysh, Sabdadakti-pralásika, p. 98. 


2 The Principles of Logic, Vol, T, p. 21. 
a Logic, Vol. I, p. 8I. 
* Logie, it. I, pp- 10-11. 
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verbs stand for a subjective mode of our assertion, but not for 
auy part of the asserted fact or content.’ Lhe ' hill Gs lhiery `, 


or the ' colour as red ' is the content of our assertion. The verb 
is or exists stands for no objective content. Hence a sentence 
does not require a verb as an essential part of its content. So 
also we may have a proposition without the copula or the verb 
‘to be’. But we should observe that although the sentence as 
a predicative judgment (visegyavisesamdvagáhi) corresponds to a 
proposition, yet it is in itself wider than a proposition. There 
are sentences which do not express any relation between subject 
and predicate, or in which there may not be any subjecti or 
predicate, e.g. ' a dog runs’, ' go there’, etc. ‘These are sen- 
tences, but not propositions expressing a relation between two 
terms. The  Naiyàyikas, however, take the sentence as 
equivalent to a proposition. 

it will appear from the above that, according to the 
Naiyayikas, the import of a sentence or proposition is the pre- 
dication of am attribute with regard to some thing or things. 
lt expresses the relation between a substantive and an adjective 
(vciscgyavisesana). The substantive is some thing or real, while 
the adjective is some other fact or real found in relation 
toit. Hence we may say that both the subject and the predicate 
are real facts forming one complex whole. The proposition 
does not bring the one into relation with the other, but 
finds them as related. The Naiyayikas, therefore, cannot agree 
with Bradley * and Bosanquet? who hold that a proposition 
is the reference of an ideal content to reality, or that a propo- 
sition characterises some part of reality, with which we are in 
immediate contact, by referring an ideal content to it. For 
them, the predicate is not an ideal content but a real 
fact. In the proposition ‘ the ball is red ', the redness is as 


i -J 


i Cf. 8. H. Mellone, An Introductory Text- DX eh Logie, p. 10: “There is 
ho separate existence in thought corresponding to separate existence of the 
copula in the typical proposition, 5 is . 

? The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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much a perceived fact as the ball, and so also their relation is 
not ideal but an actual fact. They do not accept the sub- 
jective view that a proposition expresses a relation between two 
ideas, or the idealistic view that it is the reference of an ideal 
content to reality. As radical realists they are in favour of 
the objective view that the proposition expresses a real relation 
between two facts or reals. This naive view of the Naiyüyikas 
has been ably supported by Mr. Gotshalk' who opposes the 
idealistic view and shows that ‘the subject of an ordinary 
judgment is not Reality itself but merely and simply that limited 
situation within Reality engaging attention,’ i.e. a finite and 
limited reality. So also what is predicated of the subject is 
some real fact, a thing or quality, etc., and not a mere piece 
of meaning or an ideal content referred by a judgement to an 
existent reality. | 

The above view of the Naiyüyikas that all propositions 
express the subject-predicate relation between a substantive and 
an adjective has been opposed by the Mimárnsakas, the 
Vedántins and other logicians. According to the grammarians 
and the Prabhakaras’, every significant proposition means an 
action. If a proposition is to give us any new knowledge, it 
must not relate to matters of fact (siddhapaddrtha), for these 
may be known by means of perception and inference. On the 
other hand, the kriyd or the verb is the central unit of a sentence 
or proposition. The subject and the predicate have meaning only 
as they are related to the verb by the nominative and objective 
cases. Hence the import of a proposition lies, not in the subject- 
predicate relation between two terms, but in the action denoted 
by its verb. Every proposition expresses a command and is, 
therefore, an imperative proposition. According to the Advaita 
Vedàntins?, all propositions cannot be brought under the subject- 
predicate form. Idendity propositions, like ‘ this is that man,’ 
cannot be construed according to the subject-predicate relation. 

1 Vide Mind, Jan., 1933. 


3 Vide Vivaranaprameyasamhgraha, pp. 257-58. 
3 Vide VP., Ch. t, 
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These propositions do not express any relation between two 
things, but the simple identity of a thing with itself. We cannot 
say here that ‘that man ' is the predicate or adjective of ' this 
man.’ These are non-relational and therefore non-predicative 
propositions. Russell’ also opposes the view that all propositions 
are reducible to the subject-predicate form. He thinks that the 
propositions which assign the qualities of things come under this 
form, e.g. '' this thing is round, and red and so on." On the 
other hand, the propositions which express relations cannot be 
reduced to the subject-predicate form. Thus in the propositions 
' A is like B,' ' B is the brother of C,' ‘ C is greater than D,' we 
cannot say that the terminal term is predicated of the initial term. 
They express respectively a symmetrical, a non-symmetrical and 
an asymmetrical relation between different terms of which one 
cannot be regarded as the qualitv of the other. 

When we consider the different views about the import of 
propositions, we are led to think that a distinction should be 
made between predicative and non-predicative propositions.’ 
In a predicative proposition a subject is related to a predicate as 
substantive to adjective. All propositions, however, are not 
predicative in this sense. "There are many propositions which 
cannot be brought under the subject-predicate form. Thus 
Russell's relational propositions, ‘A is like B, “C is greater 
than D,' do not conform to the subject-predicate form. Tt may 
be said that these propositions are predicative because in the one 
‘likeness to B' is predicated of A, and in the other ' being 
greater than D ' is predicated of C. This will mean that A has 
the attribute of being like B, and C has the attribute of being 
greater than D. But ' being like B ' is not a quality of A, nor 
‘being greater than D' of C, in the same way in which the 
red colour is a noe of the bal: Similarly, the yemas 


* Gf. Our Knowledge of the Ezternal World, nam 4550. 7 —— 
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identity proposition ‘this is that man’ can hardly be reduced 
to the subject-predicate form. For the Naiyayikas, this propo- 
sition is predicative in so far as it means that ‘ this man is 
characterised bv a past existence. In it a man's existence at 
some other time and space is predicated as a character of his 
present existence. Although the proposition may be interpreted 
ii this way, yet it loses its real force when so interpreted. The 
proposition expresses a judgment of recognition (pratyabhijna), 
In recognition we are primarily interested in the identity of a man 
from the past to the present. To recognise a man as ' that 
Devadatta ' is to know not only that he was known before, but 
that he is identical in the past and the present. Hence the 
proposition ' this is that man ' does not characterise a man by his 
past existence and is, therefore, non-predicative. Finally. the 
sentences which mean action cannot be called predicative propo- 
sitions by any streteh of imagination. The sentence ' a dog 
runs ' is not a predicative proposition, because there is in it no 
subject-predicate relation between two terms. To make it 
predicativé it may be converted into the logical form ' a dog is a 
running animal.’ But this form of the sentence does not bring 
out its real sense. It is an altogether different proposition, and 
a false proposition too, for dogs do not always run. Similarly, 
sentences expressing commands or imperatives are not predica- 
tive propositions in any sense or form.  ' Thou shalt not steal,’ 
' pray to God ' are sentences which enjoin certain duties on us, 
but do not assert any relation, predicative or otherwise, between 
two ideas or things. 


4. Sabda as an independent source of knowledge 


According to many schools of Indian philosophy, sabda 
or verbal festimony is an independent pramáma like perception 
and inference. As we have already seen, there is some difference 
of opinion among them as to the nature of sabda or verbal 
testimony. There are two main views with regard to it. On 
the one hand, the Jainas' and the Naiyávikas take sabda as the 


i Aptensa praptinii vneanamáptavacanam, Promeyakamalamartanda. p. 112. 
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statement of a perfectly reliable person. In this sense, sabda 
as a pramdna means a sentence which is spoken or written by a 
trustworthy person, or the statement of some authoritw. On the 
other hand, sabda as a pramdna is taken bv the Mimirhsakas' 
and the  Vedàntins* to mean a sentence or proposition 
whose import is not contradicted in any way. On this view, 
a sentence as the significant combination of words, accord- 
ing to the four conditions of expectancy, compatibility, proximity 
and fitness, is pramdna or a valid source of knowledge. 

Let us now consider whether sabda can in any sense be 
regarded as an independent method of knowledge (pramdna). 
This question resolves itself into two other questions. The 
first question is: Can sabda give us a true knowledge of objects? 
If it can, it will have to be regarded as a pramüna or source 
of knowledge. Then the second question will be this: Is the 
way in which sabda gives us a knowledge of objects different 
and distinct from perception, inference and the rest? Tt does 
not matter if the same objects can be known by perception or 
inference. So long as we cannot reduce 4abda or the verbal 
knowledge of objects to ihe conditions of any other kind of 
knowledge, we must recognise it as an independent method of 
knowledge. 

The first question deserves an affirmative answer. Sabda 
or testimony gives us true knowledge about many things. The 
Buddhists, however, contend that sabda which consists of words 
cannot give us any knowledge. Words are physical objects 
and cannot, therefore, take the place of an organ of know- 
ledge like the senses or the reason. Further, there is no part 
or aspect of reality which cannot be known by perception or 
inference, and for which we require a different method like 
fabda or testimony. This contention, however, rests on 
misunderstanding. Just as the same objects may be known 
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3 (f, Yadárthábhidbanadvürena yadvikyarthavijiinam — tacch&bdam nama 
pramānam, 8D., p. 72. 


z Vide VP, Chap. IV. 
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perception and inference, so they may be known by sabda or 
testimony Or, we may say that sabda has to do with supra- 
mundane realities which cannot be known by perception or 
inference. Kurther, words as physical sounds or coloured figures 
do not give us any knowledge of facts.‘ Sabda as the under- 
stunding of sentences or propositions gives us more knowledge 
about the world tban perception and inference. A man's 
knowledge would be very meagre if he were to depend solely 
on his own experience aud reason. "The bulk of our knowledge 
comes from the testimony of our fellow beings, e.g., books and 
speeches. We accept on trust by far the greater part of what 
we hold to be true. Hence it is established that sabda does give 
us true knowledge ol facts and is, therefore, a pramdna or source 
of true knowledge. 

Turning to the second question, we ask if sabda or verbal 
lestunony can be reduced to any other method or form of kuow- 
ledge. While standing on the bank of an unknown river l ain 
told by a local gentleman: *''This river is fordable." I kauw 
the depth of the river from this statement. Can this knowledge 
be explained by perception, or any other source of knowledge? 
It cannot be a case of perception, because I cannot directly see 
the river's depth nor measure it before going into its water. 
It cannot be explained by memory, for there is no previous 
experience corresponding to my present knowledge of the river's 
depth. I cannot now remember tbat the river is fordable 
because I have not perceived it to be such in the past. It 
cannot be said that my present knowledge of the river as fordable 
is the result of the synthesis of my ideas of a river and of 
fordability acquired from the previous experiences of other 
fordable rivers. Even if I have such ideas or memory-images 
from previous experience, they will not explain my knowledge 
of this river as fordable, because there is no previous experience 
in relation to it.’ 


1 Vide NV. & NVT., 9. 1. 49. 


2 Ho' yam niyantritartbatvünüa | si hos pa na cánumà ...mà caou srmprtil 
samAnbkire sachakérBprabbavatvis, Sabdasakti-prakadika, pp. 3-4. 
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Next we are to consider whether sabda or verbal testimony 
can be reduced io inlerence. It has been held by manye thinkers, 
both Indian and Kuropean, that know ledge irom testimony 1s 
really à ivorm of inference. The Muddhist logicians hold the 
generally accepted view that testunmony as a kind of inference, 
because in it we inier the truth or falsity of æ statement [rom 
the character of the person who inakes that statement. But this 
view makes à conlusion between two dillerent questions. ‘lo 
deteriuiue Whether testimony is a separate source of knowledge 
or not we are only to see il it gives us a true knowledge ol 
facts, and not Low its truth is known or tested by us. We can 
very well know the meaning of a sentence even before we 
enquire into its source, or when its source cannot be known. 
dn fact, testunony is the source of the greater part of our know- 
ledge of the world. hus the Buddhist contention falls to the 
ground.” ihe Vaisesikas try to reduce testimony to inference 
on more plausible grounds. According to them, knowledge 
irom testimony is governed by the fundamental law of inferential 
reasoning. Just as in an inference we know an unperceived 
fact irom the perception of à sign that is universally related to 
it (vyaüplisáli-lihga), so in testimony we have the knowledge 
of some unperceived facts from tbe perception of the words 
by which they are denoted. L hear the sentence ' there 
are five trees on the river-bank,’ With this l have an 
auditory percepuon of a number of words. 1 know that each 
of these words has a fixed and universal relation with the object 
meant by it. Hence to know these words, is, for me, to know 
the objects denoted by them, just as to know smoke is, for a 
man who knows the universal relation between smoke aud fire, 
to know the existence of fire in relation to it. In testimony our 
— about facts is men — Scu the Pests of [words 
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relation (vyápti) with those facts. Hence knowledge from 
testimony *s really inferential in character. But this attemp# 
to reduce testimony to a kind of inference reminds us of the 
Procrustean method. Tt violently turns and twists the nature of 
testimony to make it conformable to the standard of inference 
and yet it cannot succeed. Inference depends on the knowledge of 
vcydpli which is a natural relation of coexistence between two 
things, e.g., smoke and fire. No knowledge of the meanings of 
words is necessary to infer the existence of fire from smoke. 
From the mere perception of smoke in the hil we know that 
there must be fire in it. If there were such a natural relation 
of coexistence between words and their meanings, then an 
illiterate man should have had as good knowledge from words as 
any man of letters. Further, the relation between the middle and 
the major term of an inference is such that if the middle is 
present in a certain locus, the major also must be present 
in it. If there were such a relation between words and the 
objects denoted by them, we should expect to find the objects in 
the body of the person or the book in which the words occur. 
In truth, the, relation between words and their objects is quite 
different from that which holds between the middle and the major 
term of an inference. Words mean certain objects, but do not 
coexist with them. So also, the conditions of verbal knowledge 
or testimony are specifically different from those of an inference. 
lt is true that both depend on a mental construction of certain 
given data. But in inference the construction is limited to only 
three terms and proceeds according to their relations of inclusion 
and exclusion. In verbal knowledge there is a construction of the 
meanings of any number of words constituting a sentence, accord- 
ing to their syntactical expectancy, propinquity, mutual fitness 
and intention. ^ Even if our understanding of the meaning of a 
word may be said to be conditioned, like inference, by a fixed 


! Babdo 'numánam vyüptibalenArthapratipüdakatviddbümavat, NK., p. 213. 


tárthagatà 'ka&ksd Aabdanisjba 'nubbüvik&, pratyekarh vā militwA vā 
naite Tidgaraasidabinnd, Sabdatakti-prakddika, kür. 4. 
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association between the two, we cannot speak of any fixed 
relation between a sentence and its meaning. A sentence 
conveys different meanings according to its different constructions. 
Its meaning depends on such specific conditions as the expec- 
tancy, fitness, proximity and intended meaning of words, which 
are not to be found in inference or any other kind of knowledge. 
Finally, the evidence of introspection (anucyavasáya) confirms 
the result of the logical analysis that testimony is distinct from 
inference. It clearly shows that we cannot detect any inferen- 
tial process in the knowledge from testimony. When from the 
sentence ' the cow exists ' I know that a certain cow does exist, I 
feel that I do not infer the existence of a cow, but understand 
it from a sentence." Hence we conclude that testimony is a 
distinct method of knowledge which cannot be reduced fo any 
other method. 

Some Western thinkers now recognise testimony as a 
separate source of knowledge. Thus Russell’ frankly admits 
that * testimony is essential to science, although it is open to 
criticism by the sceptic.’ So also W. P. Montague?’ thinks that 
‘testimony that is open to free and honest study remains as 
legitimate a source of knowledge as any other." He, however, 
holds that testimony is not a primary but a secondary source 
of knowledge. For him the weakness of testimony consists firs 
in the fact that authorities conflict. But on his own admission 
this difficutly is not peculiar to testimony; it is present in each 
of the other methods. There are conflicting perceptions snd 
inferences, like conflicting testimonies. Hence this cannot be a 
ground of distinction between one method as primary and 
another as secondary. The second and more serious source of 
weakness in testimony is, for him, its dependence on some other 


3 Vastuto...astitvena gimanuminomityaderanuvyavashyasya tatrüásattvát, 
pratyuta gaurastiti- vāäkyädastitvena gaub áruto na tvanumita ityovānubhavācca, 
Sabdadakti-praküfika, p. 7. 


* An Outline of Philosophy, p A s 7 
^ The Ways of Knowin It ma —— here that L. 
Bteb —— Tek Rear that ‘while. tes testimony "is^ human 
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method for establishing its validity. When questioned as to 
why we ‘Should accept a given authority, the answer must be 
that the authority knows the truth direct through some other 
method like experience or intuition. This shows that the truth 
of testimony ultimately depends on the direct experience, reason 
or intuition, of some person. In testimony the individual's 

relation to truth is not direct but indirect, for it depends on the 
direct knowledge of a second individual, while in sense and 
reason the individual is in direct relation with the truth of things. 
Hence testimony cannot be a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge like the other methods. According to the Naiyü- 
yikas also, the validity of the knowledge derived from testimony 
depends on the reliability of the person who is its source. So 
also the truth of testimony is to be proved or tested by success- 
ful activity or verification in direct experience. Still the 
Naiyüyikas recognise testimony as an independent source of 
knowledge like perception and inference. 

The Mimithsakas and the Vedantins go further than the 
Naiyüyikas and hold that the truth of the knowledge from 
testimony is both constituted and known by itself. By 
testimony they mean a significant combination of ideas expressed 
by words, according to their expectancy, compatibility, pro- 
pinquity and fitness. It is a sentence in which the ideas 
expressed by the words are consistent with one another and also 
with the facts denoted by them. The meaning conveyed by 
a sentence is not only consistent in itself but also with the facts 
of experience. As such, it naturally leads to a knowledge of 
the truth. 'The truth of the knowledge derived from testimony 
is thus constituted by its own intrinsic conditions. And truth 
is, wherever it is, known by itself. Tt is a self-evident character 
of knowledge and requires no other test than itself in order to 
be known as true. For example, a true perception is by itself 
known as true. Similarly, the knowledge derived from a 
proposition or sentence is true and is known as true, if there 
be no ground to contradict or doubt it. The truth of testimony 
is both constituted and established by itself. 
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Although we do not go so far as to say with the Mimàámsakas 
and the Vedintins that testimony has self-evident validity, yet 
we find no reason to deny that it is an independent or ultimate 
source of knowledge. Whether a certain source of knowledge 
is independent or not depends on two things: (i) whether it 
gives us a true knowledge of facts, and (i) whether its condi- 
tions are distinct from those of any other source. It does not 
matter if the truth of the knowledge is constituted or ascertained 
by some other source. Thus the validity of an inference 
depends on the validity of our perceptions of the middle term 
and its relation to the major term. So also the truth of its con- 
clusion is tested by verification in direct experience. Still no 
one denies that inference is a primary and an ultimate source of 
knowledge. If it be so, why should we not recognise testimony 
also as an ultimate source of knowledge? We have already 
seen that it gives us a true knowledge of facts in a way distinct 
from any other way of knowing them. If testimony depends 
on perception to prove its validity, perception also depends on 
inference to prove its own validity whem that is doubted or 
questioned by any one. 'The dependence of one method on 
another for its proof or verification is a difficulty, not peculiar 
to testimony, but common to all the methods of knowledge. 
Further, there are certain crucial instances in which we cannot 
go beyond testimony and prove its truth by some other method. 
If to the question as to why a given'authority should be accepted, 
the almost inevitable answer is, as Montague thinks, that the 
authority possessed a direct knowledge of the truth, what should 
be our answer to the next question as to how we know that he 
had a direct knowledge of the truth. Here we have to depend 
on the statement of the authority himself. We do not require 
any other proof of his direct knowledge of the truth. Similarly, 
we learn that a name denotes a class of things from the testi- 
pier of our elders and they from their elders and so on indefi- 
! ripe E — there Lene any direct t nomeadas at the wane L 
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first found it to be so used, we cannot speak of a direct know- 
ledge ofeits meaning, for the name could not be perceived like 
& label attached to those things. Thus we see that, like per- 
ception and inference, testimony does not always require to be 
proved by direct knowledge, although it may be so proved when 
necessury. We should therefore recognise it as an independent 
and ultimate source of knowledge like perception and inference. 





CHAPTER XX 
OTHER SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 
1. Different views about the ultimate sources of knowledge 


There is much difference of opinion among Indian thinkers 
as to what the ultimate sources of human knowledge are. For 
the Carvakas, who are radical empiricists, perception is the 
only valid source of our knowledge and all true knowledge comes 
from perception. The  Buddhists hold that perception and 
inference are the two ultimate sources of true knowledge, which 
include other sources like upamdna and sabda. According to 
the Sankhya and the Yoga system, sabda or verbal testimony 
also should be recognised as an independent source of knowledge 
like perception and inference. The Sankhya includes upamdna, d 
arthüpatti ond sambhava under inference, and abhdva under 
perception. The Naiyayikas are in favour of the view that 
there are four independent sources of knowledge, namely, 
perception, inference. testimony and wupamdna or comparison. 
According to them, the other sources of knowledge may be 
included within these four and so need not be taken as ultimate 
or independent sources of knowledge. According to the 
Vaisesikas, there are four kinds of vidya or true knowledge. 
namely, perception, inference, memory and intuitive experience 
(ārşajñāna). They include sabda, upamüna, arthüpatti, abhāva,- 
sambhara and aitihya within inference. But there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether all the four kinds of vidyā 
or knowledge are independent sources of knowledge or not. 
rue a NE of vidya as definite knowle 
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"idyàá are pramana or independent sources of knowledge. 
Sridhara in his Nyáyakandali ' at first tells us that perception, 
inference and smrti or memory are treated first. because they are 
laukika pramána or ordinary sources of knowledge, and then 
arga because it is an extraordinary source of knowledge. But 
in the course of the discussion on smrlt he observes that it is 
not a pramána because it depends on previous experience to 
give us knowledge of past objects. The  Nyáyalilárati,? a 
compendium of the Vaisesika philosophy, establishes the view 
that smrti or memory is an independent source of knowledge 
like perception, inference and intuitive knowledge. In the later 
works of the Nyüya-Vaisesika philosophy, however, it is generally 
maintained that the Vaisesikas accept only perception and 
inference as two independent sources of knowledge.* According 
to the Jainas, perception, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
inference, testimony, pratyabhijid or recognition and smirti or 
memory are all independent sources of knowledge, although 
they may be classified under the two heads of pratyaksa and 
paroksa, immediate and mediate knowledge.* The Prabhakaras 
hold that arthdpattt or postulation should be accepted as a 
separate source of knowledge like perception, inference, testimony 
and comparison. The Bhattas and the Vedantins add anupalabd'i 
or non-perception to these five and maintain that there-are six 
distinct sources of knowledge. The Pauranikas go further than 
this in holding that sambhava or probability and aitihya or 
tradition also are to be recognised as separate sources of 
knowledge like the six pramdyas admitted by the Bhattas and 
the Vedàntins.* > 

Now the question is this: How many independent sources 
of knowledge are we to accept? The Naiyāyikas accept only 
four sources of knowledge as distinct and independent. These 


t Vide pp. 186, 257. 
2 Smrtirapi méindntarameva, ete., NL., p. 67 (Bombay Edn.). 
3 Vide TR., p. 56; TK., p. 7. 
* Vide TTS., I, 1043. 
4 Vide TR., p. 56.. 
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are perception, inference, comparison and testimony as explained 
and discussed before. What then are they to say with regard 
to such alleged sources of knowledge as aitihya, sambhava, 
abhava or anupalabdhi, arthdpatti, smrti, pratyabhijid and 
argajána? According to them, drsgajndna or intuitive know- 
ledge is a kind of extraordinary (alaukika) perception, while 
pratyabhijá is only a kind of qualified perception. These two 
come under perception as an ultimate source of knowledge and 
are not themselves separate sources of knowledge. As regards 
aitihya or tradition, the Naiyayikas hold that it is a kind of 
testimony, of which the source is not definitely known.* Tradition 
means the continuous communication of a body of ideas and 
beliefs from one generation to another. It has its origin in 
no living individual, but is enjoyed by all individuals as the 
common property of the race. Now the body of ideas and 
beliefs constituting a particular tradition is accepted as true on 
the authority of some person or persons, whoever they may be. 
We believe in tradition because we are pretty confident that 
it must have originally emanated from some reliable persona. 
As such, tradition is a form of vague testimony, in which 
we know certain things on the authority of some unknown 
persons. Similarly, sarhbhava may be included within inference. 
It may be taken to mean either probable knowledge or 
the knowledge of numerical inclusion. In the first sense it is 
illustrated when we expect rain from the appearance of clouds 
in the skv. Here we think that there will probably be rainfall 
because we know that clouds are generally followed by rain. 
But such probable knowledge is not pramd or valid knowledge 
and so requires no pramüna or source of knowledge to explain 
it^ In the second sense, however, sambhara* means the 
knowledge of the part from that of the whole within which it is 


1 Vide Chaps. IX & X ante. 
? Anirdistapravaktrkath pravádap&ramparyam aitibyam, NB., 2. 2. 1. 
3 Pracurasübacaryasa:vedanat buddhirabüdhità sarhbhavab, eto., ND., P. 51. 


. 4 Sathbhavo náma — — sattágrahapüdanyasya 
sam... tadapyanumünameva, NB., 9. 2. 1-2. 
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included. ‘Thus we know that there is a hundred within a 
thousand, a seer within a maund. Such knowledge is really 
inferential in character, since it depends on the knowledge of 
vydpti or invariable concomitance between the part and the 
whole. Hence sambhava need not be taken as a separate 
source of knowledge other than anumdna or inference. The 
questions as to whether arthdpatti, abháca or anupalabdhi, and 
smrti should be recognised as separate sources of knowledge or 
not will be separately considered in the following sections. 


9. Arthüpatti or postulation as a source of knowledge 


Arthdpatti as a source of knowledge consists in the supposi- 
tion of some unperceived fact in order to explain a given fact. 
When a given or perceived fact cannot be explained without 
some other fact we have to presuppose or postulate the existence 
of this other fact even though we do not perceive it. A pheno- 
menon is presented to our experience and we find that there is 
a seeming contradiction involved in it. We try to get over this 
contradiction by supposing some other fact which explains away 
the contradiction. The given fact which is to be explained is 
called the upapddya, and thatí which explains it is called the 
upapddaka. Hence here we proceed from the knowledge of 
something to be explained to the knowledge of that which 
explains it, i.e. from the consequence to the ground." Thus 
when a man who is growing fat says that he fasts, we find an 
apparent contradiction between his increasing fatness and his 
fasting. We get out of this contradiction by the supposition 
that the man eats at night, because a man who fasts at day 
eannot grow fat unless he takes food at night. Or, a man, who 
is living, is not found in his house. To explain the absence of 
the man from his house we suppose that he is somewhere outside 
his house, because a living man cannot be absent from his house 
unless he lives outside it. 


! U sdyajfñânena upapüdakejüünam arthSpattib, eto., VP., Ch. V. 
Arihapattirant drsteh éruto vā 'rtho'nyatbs nopapadyota ityarthakslpang, SD., p. T6. 
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According to the Advaita Vedanta and the Bhatta M3miasahsi, 
arthdpatti is a separate source of knowledge, because it gives 
us a knowledge of facts which cannot be otherwise explained. 
It cannot be explained by perception, since the fact known 
through arthdpatti îs not perceived by us. That the fat man 
eats at night is not a matter of perception for us. Nor can we 
explain this knowledge by inference. According to the Advaitins, 
arthdpatti is not an mference. It cannot be reduced to 
anvayi inference, because there is no anraya or agreement in 
presence between fatness and eating at night as between amoke 
and fire. We cannot say that wherever there is fatness there 
is eating at night, just as we can say that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. Nor can arthdpatti be reduced to vyatireki 
inference, because there is no such thing as vyatireki inference. 
Further, the direct report of our consciousness is against the 
supposition that arthdpatli is an inference. In anucyacasdya 
or introspection of the knowledge by arthdpatti we do not feel 
to have ' inferred ' anything, but simply to have supposed or 
presumed something in order to explain something else.' 

The Natyüáyikas, Bitkhvas and others object to the above 
view of arthdpatti as a separate source of knowledge. According 
to the Naiyáyikas, ar!'hápatti may be reduced to an inference 
of the vyatireki type. It is not indeed an anvayi inference in 
which the major premise expresses a positive relation of agree- 
ment in presence between.the middle and the major term, e.g. 
' whenever there is fatness, there is eating at night." On the other 
hand, it is a vyatireki inference in which the major premise 
expresses a universal relation between the absence of the major 
and the absence of the middle. Thus the above example of 
arthápatli may be reduced to the following syllogism : 

A man who does not eat at night while fasting by day 

es ol. is not fat; 
. "This man who fasts at day is fat; 

-.'This man is not a man who does not eat at night, i.e. 
he eats at night. 


2 VP, Ch. V, 
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As arthäpattı may tius be reduced to vyatireki inference, the 
Naiyayikas refuse to acknowledge it as a separate source of 
knowledge.‘ So also the Sitkhya philosophers explain arthdpattt 
as 2 form of inference. Taking the second example of arthápatti 
gien above, Vacaspati points out that it can be redneed. to the 
following inference : 

If a hving individual is absent somewhere, he is present 

elsewhere; 

Devadatta who is living is absent from home; 

<. He is somewhere outside his home. 

Here 2a man's existence outside his home is inferred from 
' his absence from home ' as the linga or the middle term. There 
'¢ a relation of cydpti or universal concomitance between a man's 
presence somewhere and his absence elsewhere. Every man 
finds this to be tme in his own case. Hence when we know the 
one from the other we simply infer it from its liga. or universal 
concomitant, jnst ae we infer fire from smoke.” 

The Bhatta Mimiürmsakas expose the futility of the attempt 
to reduce arthdpatti to inference. They point out certain 
fundamental differences between inference and arthdpattt, which 
make it impossible for us to reduce either of them to the other. 
It may seera at first view that inference and aorthāpatti involve the 
same process of reasoning. In arthdpatti we pass from the 
knowledge of an observed phenomenon to that of an unobserved 
phenomenon without which it cannot be explained. Tu i: ference 
also we pass from the observed smoke to the unobserved fire 
as that which alone explains the smoke. But a closer view 
of the matter reveals certain important and unmistakable 
differences between the two. In inference we proceed from 
the gamaka or the evidentiary fact to the gamya or the 
evidenced fact, while in arthdpatti we pass from the gamya or 
the fact to be evidenced and explained to the gamaka or that 


! Yaetu ne rütrau bhuükte nàsau divabhunj&aatye sati pino, otc, TR., p. 15. 
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which evidences and explains it. Again, in art/tdpati$ we are 
confronted with an apparent conflict between two facts, e.g. a 
man's fatness and fasting by day, or, a man being alive and 
yet absent from home. In order to resolve this conflict we have 
to presuppose or postulate another fact, namely, that the man 
eats at night, or that the man has gone out. So long as we do 
not make this supposition we are in doubt as to whether the man 
really fasts, or whether he really exists or not. Such doubtful 
facts cannot be the liga or the middle term of any valid 
inference. In arthápatti we get over this state of doubt and 
conflict by supposing something which explains them away. 
Hence while in inference we pass from an undoubted fact (nigcita 
gamaka) to its invariable concomitant, in arthdpatti we proceed 
from a doubtful. fact (samdigdha qamaka) to something which 
explains it and saves us from the doubt.' Finally, if arthZpatti 
is to be reduced to inference, we must show what the linga or 
the middle term of that inference is. When we argue that 
Devadatta exists outside his house because he is living and yet 
absent from home, we cannot take mere ' absence from home’ 
as the middle term, for the man may be dead and cease to exist 
at all. Nor can we say that ' living ' is the middle term, because 
a living man may exist inside his house. Nor again can it be 
said that Devadatta's ' living together with his absence in the 
house * is tbe middle term from which we infer his existence 
outside the house. In an inference we first know the líhga or 
the middle term and then, through it, the litgt or the major term. - 
The two are not known together, but one after the other. In S 
the case of Devadatta, however, we cannot connect his living 
with his absence from the house except through the idea of 
his. existence outside the house. Hence to know the alleged. 
middle term, namely, ‘his living together with his absence 
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remains nothing more to be inferred from it. So arthdpatti is 
not the inference of the major term from the middle term, but 
the presupposition of one fact in order to explain another, in 
which is involved a seeming contradiction." 

The Bhátta Mimarhsakas next discuss the question of reduc- 
ing inference to arthdpatti. It may be said that if we accept 
arthdpatt: as a separate source of knowledge, there is no more 
any necessity of recognising inference as a different source of 
knowledge. Inference may be shown to be the same as arthdpattt 
for we can analyse an inference in the following way. 
When I see smoke in the hill, I think that if there were no fire, 
this smoke would be unaccounted for. "Therefore, either there is 
no smoke in the hill or the universal proposition, ' wherever 
thera is smoke, there is fire,” is false. But neither of the alter- 
natives can be accepted. The universal proposition has been 
established with rigorous certainty and the smoke is an object 
of perception. Hence the apparent contradiction is resolved 
by the supposition that there is fire. Thus inference becomes 
identical with arthápatti. To ‘this the Bhiattas reply that 
inference may be said to be erthdpatté only if we admit that 
the universal proposition was not previously known by inference. 
In certain instances we know that smoke is related to fire. 
From this we infer that all smoke is related to fire. Tt cannot 
be said that without the universal proposition our knowledge 
of the relation between smoke and fire in certain instances 
involves a contradiction which is resolved by the postulation of 
it. Hence the knowledge of tha universal proposition requires 
to be explained by inference as @ separate source of knowledge." 

Now wo are to observe thaf a@rthdpatti as explained above 
is an independent pramdsa like perception, inference and the 
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rest. It cannot be rednced. to inference as the Natvavikas and 
the Sánkhwas endeavour to do. The reason for this, however, 
m not, as the Advartins snppose, that there is no such thing as 
cyotireke inference, to which aerthdpatti may possibly be 
reduced. The Advaita Vedantins lose their ense against those 
who prove that vyatireki is a genuine type of inference, or 
reduce arthdpatt) to some other kind of inference like the hypo- 
thetical-categorreal or the dispinctive-categorical — svllogisan. 
The real" reason is, as the Bhattas point ont, that arfhdpalti 
cannot be reduced to any kind of inference. The fundamental 
condition of all inference ts the relation of cydpté or invariable 
eoncomitance between the major and the middle term. In 
every inference the conclusion follows from a universal proposi- 
tion which is the result of a previous induction. The knowledge 
of the universal proposition is derived from the unconfradicted 
experience of agreement in presence or in absence between the 
middle and the major term. Im any inference we apply a uni- 
versal proposition, which is already known, to a perticular case. 
To reduce arthdpatti to inference we must, therefore, show that 
hero our knowledge of the unobserved fact follows from a 
universal proposition which is already known by induction. 
The Naivüyikas and others wonld say that the knowledge given 
by arthdpatti does follow from certain universal propositions. 
That Devadatta eats at night follows from the universal pro- 
position, ' A man who does not eat at night while fasting by 
day is not fat. Similarly, the fact that be is ont follows from 
the proposition, '' A living man is eitber at home or ont of it.” 
But these propositions are not cases of real cydpts or imduction. 
Thes are not generalisations from the particular facts of experi- 
ence. "Tbe universal proposition, '"WLberever there is smoke 
there is fire," is derived from the particular instances of their 
co-existence. So also, the proposition, '"Wherever there is no 
fire there is no smoke," is derived from the particular instances 
of their agreement in absence. Bet. we Lave. no previous 
experiences of the agreement in absence between ' eating at 
night" and fatness. We have previous experiences of the con- 
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comitance between eating and fatness or between their absence. 
Hence to explain the apparent contradiction between fatness 
und absence of eating by day we have to suppose that there 1s 
eating at night. Our knowledge of the fact that Devadatta eats 
at night does not follow from any universal proposition which 
is already known, because there is here no universal proposition 
at all. It is the result of an attempt to correlate his fatness 
with the absence of eating by day—a process of reasoning 
which is different from that involved in inference.  Bimilarly, 
ihe proposition, * A living man is either at home or out of it,’ is 
not à generalisation from particular instances of the concomitance 
between a man's absence from home and presence outside. 
We cannot say that the one co-exists with the other, just as 
smoke co-exists with fire. Hence we cannot deduce our know- 
ledge of the fact thar Devadatta is out from any such universal 
proposition. Rather, it follows in the wake of any attempt to 
reconcile the facts that Devadatta lives und yet he does not 
live in the house. In fact, the so-called universal proposition 
is itself a staterment of the conclusion in general terms and cannot 
really explain it. Hence arthápatti is not a form of inference, 
but a separate source of knowledge. 

queries 


3. Abhdca and anupalabdhi as sources of knowledge 


Abháva may be taken to mean either contrast or non- 
cognition. In the first sense it means a relation of contrast 
or antithesis between two things as between existence and 
non-existence.’ When there is such a relation of contrast or 
contradiction between two things, then from the existence of 
the one we may know the non-existence of the other and vice 
versa. Thus from the non-existence of rain we know the exist- 
ence of some contact of the clouds with high winds which 
prevent rainfall. It is on account of the obstruction offered by 
high winds that raindrops do not fall to the ground, as they 
otherwise would by the force of gravity. The Naiyüyikus hold 
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that this argument from non-existence to existence ås really a 
form of inference, because it is based on a uniform relation of 
eoncomitance between two opposite or contradictory things. 
Two contradictory objects are so related to one another that 
the existence of the one implies the non-existence of the other 
and tice versa. Hence abhdva or non-existence as a source of 
knowledge is to be included within inference. The Vaidesikas 
also reduce abhüva to inference. According to them, the non- 
existence of the effect indicates the non-existence of the cause, 
just as its existence indicates the existence of the cause. Hence 
abháca or non-existence gives us the knowledge of that 
which is upiformly related to it, like the linga or the middle 
term of an inference. The argument based on abháva or non- 
existence is thus really a kind of anumdna of inference." i 
Later Naiydyikas take abhdca to mean the absence of 
cognition and not the relation of contrast or opposition between 
two things.” In this sense abhdva coincides with anupalabdhi 
or non-cognition. According to the Bhatta Mlmürhs& and the 
Advaita Vedanta, anupalabdhi is an independent pramdya or 
source of knowledge. It is tbe unique cause of such presenta- 
tive knowledge of non-existence as is not due to inference or 
any other kind of knowledge.* 'Thus the non-existence of a 
jar on the table which I see before me is known from the absence 
of ita cognition or its non-perception (anupalabdhi) I judge 
that the jar does not exist on the table because if is not 
perceived, while I know that it would have been perceived xs it 
existed | there. This knowledge of non-existence cannot 
explained. by inference, since it is not brought about by A 
knowledge of vydpti or a universal relation between two terms. 
It cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is inferred 
from its non-perception. which is known to be universally 
dude ibaie Sau Shu abge dno) ots atm Ni Oya, 
| ge e AR Pago, at} bo AMLCUM Ok "4 [57 63 say Ss 
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related to non-existence. The knowledge of a universal relation 


between mon-perception and non-existence requires a previous 
knowledge of non-existence as such, which cannot be given by 
any inference." Nor can we explain the knowledge of the 
jars non-existence by comparison (upamána) or testimony, 
since it is not due to any knowledge of similarity or of words 
and sentences. Hence to explain the direct knowledge of 
the jar's non-existence we have to recognise anupalabdhi or 
non-perception a8 à separate aud independent source of know- 
ledge. All non-perception, however, does not prove the non- 
existence of what is not perceived. We cannot perceive such 
supersensible entities as dharma and adharma, ether and atom. 
Yet. we do not judge them to be non-existent. Non-perception 
gives us the knowledge of the non-existence of such objects aa 
ahould have been perceived if they existed. Tf a thing should 
be perceived under certain circumstances, then its non-percep- 
tion under those circumstances is a proof of ifs non-existence. 
It is this appropriate non-perception (yogydnupalabdhi) that 
is the source of our knowledge of non-existence.*? 

The Naiyāvikas, Sünkhyss! and others controvert the 
above view of anupalabdhi as an independent source of the 
knowledge of non-existence. According to them, such know- 
ledge does not require anupalabdhi as aœ separate source of 
knowledge, but is a special case of perception. Just as we 
perceive the existence of objects, so also we can perceive thew 
non-existence under certain conditions. When there is a jar 
on the table before me I perceive its existence through a direct 
contact between my senses and the object, jar. Hence the 
existence of the jar is directly perceived by me. But when 
there is no jar on the same table, I perceive its absence or 
non-existence as a characteristic of the table. The table ia 
characterised bv the absence of the jar Hence the absence of 


ae 
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ihe jar comes in contact with my senses through being adjec- 
laval (eregana) to the table which is in direct contac} with the 
senses, So when I directly perceive the table, I indirectly per- 
ceive the absence of the jar on it. ‘This perception of the 
absence or non-existence of a thing, however, requires two 
negative conditions, namely, the non-perception (anupalambha) 
of that thing and the hypothetical reasoning (tarka) that if it 
existed it would have been perceived like the table. Before we 
come to know the absence of the jar on the table we must be 
sure of the fact that we do not perceive it there. Further, we 
must be sure that all the conditions that are necessary for its 
perception are present at the time when it is not perceived. 
The absence of the jar is perceived by me when I do not per- 
ceive it in the table but know that it would have been perceived 
if it existed there. The non-existence of the jar is thus known 
by means of perception when it is combined with the non- 
perception of the jar and the hypothetical reasoning about its 
existence." That this knowledge of non-existence is a form of 
perception is directly felt by us. We are immediately aware ot 
the fact that the non-existence of a jar on the table is directly 
known or perceived by us. Anupalabdhi or non-perception of 
the jar is a negative condition of the perception, and not the 
source of our knowledge of its non-existence. If non-perception 
be taken as a source of knowledge, then it must be either 
cognised by some other non-perception or not cognised at all. 
On tbe first alternative we are landed in the fallacy of argu- 
mentum ad infinitum. On the second, non-perception becomes 
identical with perception, since, like perception, it is knowledge 
which is not produced by any other knowledge. Hence the 
iNaiy&yikas conclude that non-perception is not a separate source 
of knowledge, but a special case of perception.* 

We bave already seen how the knowledge of non-existence, 
which is not due to inference or any other kind of reasoning, 
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cannot be explained by perception. A negative fact like the 
non-existence of a jar is not a sensible fact like the existence 
of the table. We do not understand how our senses can come 
m contact with the absence of a thing. A man savs at noon 
that nobody came to his house in the morning. Here we cannot 
suppose any contact between sense and nobody. It cannot be 
said that we perceive the non-existence of a thing as a 
characteristic or quality of the locus in which it ts non-existent. 
To know a certain locus as characterised by the absence of an 
object is to know beforehand what absence or non-existence 15. 
Hence our primary knowledge of non-existence cannot be a 
perception of it as the quality of any locus, like the red colour 
of a rose. Nor can it be said that we are immediately aware 
of the fact that the non-existence of a thing is perceived, 
What we immediately know is that we do not perceive a thing 
in a certain place. This absence of perception gives us the 
knowledge of its non-existence. The  Naivávikas practically 
admit this when they take non-perception as the antecedent 
condition of the perception of non-existence. If to perceive the 
non-existence of a thing we are to make sure that we do not per- 
ceive it under favourable circumstances, then we are to say that 
it is the absence of perception that assures us of the thing's non- 
existence. Hence we conclude that anupalabdhi or non-percep- 
tion should be recognised as a separate source of knowledge to 
explain our primary cognition of the non-existence of objects. 


4. Smrti or memory as a distinct source of knowledge 


We bave already given an account of the views of the 
different schools of Indian philosophy with regard to smrti or 
memory. It may be recalled here that with the exception of 
the Jaina, the Vaisesika and the Advaita Vedanta system, all 
the schools are definitely opposed to smrti being regarded as a 
form of valid knowledge. AN these schools agree im holding 
that smrti is knowledge which is solely due to the impressions 
of past experiences. In it there is a revival of the impressions 
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of some old experience and consequently a repetition of tho 
experience itself in the form of images. Smrti as a *revival of 
past experiences has been excluded from the forms of valid 
knowledge on two main grounds. First, it has been urged by 
the Mimamsakas that smrti does not give us any new know- 
ledge but is only the revival of some old knowledge. In it we 
do not know anything new, but only remember that we knew 
something before. Then the Naiy&yikas, who do not accept 
this as a conclusive reason, argue that smrti is not pramá or 
valid knowledge because it is not anubhava or presentative 
knowledge. In it we have the knowledge of what was once 
given in our experience, but has now ceased to be given and 
presented to us. It is not the presentation of any objective 
fact but the representation of what was once presented. The 
object as remembered is different from the presented object, 
since the object as presented before has now ceased- to exist. 
Hence we cannot speak of a true correspondence between 
wemory and its object (ydtharlhya). 

The Jainas who accept smrti or memory as a source of 
valid knowledge refute the above grounds urged against it. 
According to them, smrti is not merely a revival of tho 
impressions of past experience. While the origin of memory is 
conditioned by the revival of impressions of past experiences, 
its essence lies in the knowledge of something as ' that,” f.e., as 
past (taditydkdra).* It is the knowledge of a previously 
experienced object as past. To put it in the words of Hobhouse.. 
memory is an assertion of the past as past.' That memory 
refers to a previously experienced object, or that it is an asser- 
tion of the past, is known from memory itself. Such know- 
ledge of the past by means of memory is valid, since, like 
Perception, it leads to, successful activity : deny 
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perception of the fire which is already known by inference 
would become invalid. Lastly, if memory be invalid, then all 
inferences which are based on the remembrance of eydpt 
between the major and the middle term would become invalid.’ 
How can any knowledge be valid when it has its basis m 
memory whicb is invalid? The validity of memory is pre- 
supposed in the validity of inference as a source of knowledge. 

Some. Vaiéesika writers also are in favour of accepting 
smrti as a source of our knowledge of the past. Laugāky 
Bháskara recognises both memory and presentative cognition 
(smriganubhava) as forms of valid knowledge and their instru- 
mental or special causes as sources of knowledge. According 
to him, smrti or memory arises out of the impressions of past 
experience and is the knowledge of an individual object as 
‘that’ or as something previously experienced, ¢-g.. ` that 
batbing ghat,’ ‘that city of Benares." Vallabhácárya proves 
on strong grounds that smrt or memory also is an independent 
source of knowledge. Smrti is a separate pramdna because it 
gives us a .true knowledge of certain facts — (arthansscaya- 
hetutvdt). The fact that it depends on previous experience is 
no reason for denying its independence, for that is something 
common to all the pramduas or sources of knowledge. It cannot 
be said that it is merely the repetition of some previous 
experience. It is something more than the faint repetition of 
a past experience. If it were not so, we could not at all know 
that the experience is past. In smrti or memory we know an 
object as that which is past. The awareness of its ' pastness ' 
is no part of our previous experience of it. It is memroy that 
gives a knowledge of this new element, namely, the ' thatness ' 
or the 'pastness' of an object and is, therefore, an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge. Hence the Mimathsaka contention 
that memory does not give us any new knowledge falls to the 


i Na cáshvapramáAgam surnvhdekatrit...ko hi smgtipicvrekemanumans 
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ground. Then the Natyayikas' objection that — smrti or 
memory does not correspond to its object is also untenable. It 
is true that in memory an object is thought of as being present 
^t some time in the past (purvacartamánakálávacchinna) and 
that its once present condition has now been extinct (niertte- 
piredeasthd). But this is no good ground for denying the 
correspondence between memory and its object. When we 
ranember an object, we are aware of representing it as no longer 
present or with its old conditions as now extinct. The object ts 
therefore faithfully represented in memory. It follows [row 
this that memory is the true knowledge of an object." We 
mav add also that memory is a presentative knowledge 
(anubhaca), since it is based on an objective order of things 
im the world. As we have already seen, anubhapa or presen- 
tative knowledge is the cognition of what is objective (fatfoa) 
as distinguished from the false or the subjective (dropita). Tn 
presentative knowledge the object need not be directly given as 
in pereeption, for that will exclude inference, comparison and 
testimony from the field of anubhava or presentative know- 
ledge. All these, however, are recognised by the Naivayikas 
as forms of presentative knowledge. What is common to all 
these recognised forms of presentative knowledge is not that 
they give us an imunediate knowledge of some object, but that 
they refer, either directly or indirectly, to an objective fact or 
an objective order of facts. In this sense smrti or memory is 
as good a presentative knowledge as any other recognised by 
the Nyāya or any other school of Indian Philosophy. The 
fact that an object is past is as objective as the present exist- 
ence of another. Hence memory as the knowledge of the past 
as past is a true presentative — kniowledge SHERROD BADE): 
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lo explain such knowledge of the past we have to accept smrti 
ar memogy as a separate source of knowledge (pramána). 

Among Western thinkers Russell, Hobhouse and others 
recognise memory as the primary source of all our knowledge 
concerning the past. They agree in holding that we may know 
the past in other ways too, for example, by reading history or 
by inference. But these cannot give us any knowledge of the 
past unless we have already a direct knowledge of it through 
memory. Thus Russell saves: ** It is obvious that we often 
remember what we have seen or heard or had otherwise present 
to our senses, and that in such cases we are still immediately 
aware of what we remember, in spite of the fact that it appears 
ag past and not as present. This immediate knowledge by 
memory is the source of all our knowledge concerning the past; 
without it, there could be no knowledge of the past by inference, 
since we should never know that there was anyting past to 
be inferred.""' In another place Russell observes that memory 
resembles perception in point of immediacy and differs from it 
inainly by being referred to the past." Rinilarly, Hobhouse" 
shows that memory is neither the retention of past experience, 
nor a mere image of past experience, but an assertion of the 
past as past on the basis of such retention and images. Without 
a direct knowledge of the past by memory we cannot under- 
stand retention as an effect of past experience nor an image 
az an image of the past. Tt cannot be said that we may know 
the past by inference from the retention or impression of past 
experience or from its revival as an image. For, as both Pra- 
bhacandrat and Hobhouse point out, inference in its turn 
involves memory. Further, we cannot understand anything 
as a Sign or mark from which to infer the past unless we first 
know that past as signified or marked by such and such things. 
Hence Hobhouse takes memory as a fresh postulate of know- 


i The Problems of Philosophy, p- 76. 

è? The Analysis of Mind, p. 173. 

3 The Theory of Knowledge, Ft. I. Ch. IV. 
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ledge. *' It is," be says, ''a direct or immediate belief about 
the past, not a belief based on some other truth.'4j A. C. 
Ewing? also thinks that ' the direct view of memory is clearly 
true if we have any knowledge of the past at all. If we know 
the past, it is the past we know and not our present ideas." It 
is a mistake to suppose, as the Naiyüyikas do, ' that if we are 
directly aware of the past, the past must be, so to speak, bodily 
present to our mind or occupy the same position as our presenf 
objects of  perception.' Thus according to these Western 
thinkers, memory gives us an immediate knowledge of the past 
just as perception gives us an immediate knowledge of the 
present. Hence there can be no objection to memory being 
regarded as true presentative knowledge (yathdrthdnubhava). 
This view of the matter removes the last vestige of the difficulties 
in the way of taking smrti or memory as a pramdna or 
source of valid knowledge. In fact, it stands next to percep- 
tion in the order of priority among the sources of valid knowledge. 
All sources of knowledge other than perception involve 
memory of some kind as one of their conditions. Inference 
cannot take place without the memory of a universal relation 
between two things (cydpti). Upamdna or comparison depends 
on memory of the knowledge communicated by .& 
reliable person. In 4abda or testimony we depend on memory 
in order to anderstand the meanings of words and to synthesise 
the meanings of the separate words into the construed meaning 
of the sentence. Arthdpatti or postulation involves a conflict 
between the order of our past experience as remembered and 
that of our present experience. Anupalabdhi or non-perception 
also implies a contrast between the memory of something and 
the absence of perception with regard to it. Hence, finally, 
we have to accept seven separate sources of knowledge which 
may be arranged in order of priority as follows: perception, 
memory, non-perception, inference, comparison, testimony and 
postulation. 


|! Hohbouse, op. cif., p. 76. 
* Mind, April, 1030, p. 142. 
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5. Summary and general estimate of Nydya Epistemology 

The Nyfya theory of knowledge discusses all the important 
problems of logic and the relevant problems of metaphysics. 
it formulates a realistic theory and tries to meet the idealist‘s 
objections against realism as a system of philosophy. Accord- 
ing to it, knowledge is a quality of the soul, which manifests 
the objects of the world, All knowledge of objects, however, 
i not valid. For knowledge, to be valid means to be given 
(anubhaca) in some way or other, and to have an assurance of 
truth in it. The truth of knowledge consists in ita correspondence 
to real facts and the test of truth liea in its pragmatic value and 
the coherence or ' consilience ' of its different parts. It follows 
from this that memory and dream, doubt, error and hypothe 
tical reasoning (tarka) cannot be regerded os valid knowledge. 
since they ere either not given or not true cognitions of objects. 
These are, therefore, brought by the Naivivikas under the claes 
of non-valid knowledge which includes all cognitions which are 
either not given and true, or are false. Tha falsity of knowledge 
is constituted by its non-correspondenca to fucts and 1s 
known through failure of the practical activites inspired by it. 
It follows that truth and falsity are not intrinsic to knowledge 
and that these are extrinsic characters determined by external 
conditions like correspondence and non-correspondence fo reality 
respectively. So also, no lmowledge is by itself known to be 
true or false. That is, troth or falsity is not self-evident in 2oy 
knowledge, but must be evidenced by external conditions tke 
the success or failure of practical activity. 

There are four kinds of valid knowledge and so four distanct 
and independent methods of knowledge. These are: percep- 
tion, inference, comparison and testimony. While the old 
Naiyhyikas define perception os an unerring cogmition produced 
by sense-object contact, the moderns define it as immediate 
knowledge or as knowledge not brought about hy any 
antecedent knowledge. There are five external senses and an 
internal sense called manas which is necessary to explain the 
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perception of the soul and its states and processes. The indi- 
vidual soul is an eternal and all-pervading substance? which is 
not essentially conscious, but has the quality of consciousness 
when it comes into relation with external objects through the 
senses. Corresponding to the six senses, there are six Kinds 
of ordinary preceptions which give us direct knowledge of all 
perceptible objects including substances, their qualities and 
actions, universals, relations and the four kinds of non-existence. 
There are seven categories of reality, of which six stand for 
positive, and the last for negative facts. Of positive facts, sub- 
«tance, attribute and action are said to be existents, while 
venerality, particularity and inherence are called  subaistents, 
Non-existence is n negative but real fact and, according to the 
Naiyāvika, there may be a direct perception of it along with 
that of the positive fact which it qualifies. Of ordinary per- 
ception, there are three modes, namely, the nirvikalpaka, the 
savikalpaka and = pratyabhijid or recognition. These represent 
different stages in the development of our perceptual conscious- 
ness, but they are equally valid and refer to real contents of 
the objects of perception. In addition to ordinary perception, 
the modern Naiyayikas distinguish three kinds of extraordinary 
perception called sámünyalaksgana, Jidnalaksana and yogaja. 
The first two are recognised by them as necessary to explain 
the perception of objects by senses which are not ordinarily 
competent to perceive them, and the last to explain the super- 
normal cognition of objects, which cannot be brought about 
bv any sense. 

Inference is a type of syllogistic reasoning in which we 
pass from the apprehension of some mark or sign as related 
to an object, to something else, by virtue of a relation of 
invariable concomitance between the two. It is an argument 
in which some thinker asserts that a certain proposition is 
true because certain other propositions, which imply it, are 
asserted to be ime. Thus inference is a combined deductive- 
inductive s8 which ensures both the validity of the resson- 
ing employed and the tmth of the conclusion r 
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inference must have as its constituents three terms and at least 
three prop@sitions. There are three conditions of valid inference, 
namely, vyáp!i or & universal relation between the middle and 
the major term, pakşatā or the assertion of the minor term, and 
lihgaparümaria or a synthetic view of the middle term as related 
to the major, on the one hand, and the minor, on the other. 
Vydpti is the logical ground on which the validity of inference 
depends. It is an inductive generalisation based ultimately on 
the direct perception of the universal in the particular. Palgatd 
is the psychological ground which conditions the possibility of 
inference and is defined by the modern Naiyayikas as the 
absence of the condition in which there is certainty but no 
wil to infer. Lingapardmarsa as the correlation of the major, 
middle and minor terms is useful for demonstrating the truth 
of the conclusion, These three steps, together with the initial 
statement of the object of inference and final conclusion, give 
us the five-membered form of the syllogism. Since inference 
ig a combined deductive-inductive reasoning in the form of a 
categorical syllogism, we have not a classification of inferences 
into deductive and inductive, immediate and mediate, syllogistic 
and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed. Having regard to their 
purposes, or the nature of vydpti, or the nature of the induction 
on which it is based. inferences are classified into sedrtha and 
parürtha, or into parvavat, sesavat and samanyatodrsta, or 
into kevalanvayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya-oyatirekt. The 
fallacies of inference are all material fallacies which affect the 
truth of the propositions involved in inference. They ultimately 
arise out of a fallacious reason or middle term. There are six 
kinds of fallacious middle terms which violate one or other of 
the conditions of a valid middle term. A logically valid 
inference mast be free from all kinds of fallacies. 

Comparison is the source of our knowledge of the denota- 
tion of a word on the basis of a given description of the objects 
denoted by it. Thus a man may be told: '' A gavaya is an 
animal resembling the cow." If, on subsequently seeing & 
gavayü, he is able to give its name, we are to say that he 
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understands the denotation of the word through comparison, 
Comparison is of different kinds, according to tfe different 
terms in which the description may be given. It is true that 
comparison involves an element of perception and of testimony. 
The description comes to us as the statement of some authority 
and, as such, is a kind of verbal testimony. So also, we know 
by perception that certain objects possess the characters men- 
tioned m the given description. Still comparison cannot be 
reduce] to perception and testimony, because these will not 
explain the application of the name to the relevant objects, 
which ts the essence of comparison. Nor can we explain it by 
inference, for when we know the denotation of a word from a 
given dsecription, we do not reason syllogistically, but simply 
compare certain objects with a given description. To under- 
stand the denotation of a word in this way requires a selective 
activity of the mind, which is different from perception, inference 
and tesumony. Therefore, comparison is a distinct method o 
source of knowledge. 


Testimony is the statement of an authoritative person, which 
serves to give us true knowledge about certain objecta. It may 
compe fo us in the form of either spoken or written words and 
may relate to perceptible or imperceptible objects. In any case, 
there must be a significant combination of the words according 
to four conditions. They must imply one another and exprees 
compatible ideas. There must be adequate proximity among 
them, and they must convey the intention of the speaker or the 
writer who uses them. Testimony is the source of the greater 
part of a man's knowledge of tha world. As the verbal kmow- 
ledge of objects, it is distinct from all other kinds of knowledge. 
Perception, inference or comparison cannot take the place of 
testimony, although there may be in it an element of this or 
that other knowledge. It is true that testimony ultimately 
depends on perception or inference for its validity or for the 
proof of ifs validity. Again, there may sometimes be a conflict 
of authorities. Since, however, these difficulties are not peculiar 
to it, but rather common to all the sourcea of human know- 
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ledge, athere is no reason why testimony should not be 
recognised as an independent method of knowledge like perception 
and inference. If in spite of the conflict of perceptions or of 
inferences, and the need of their mutual verification, we accept 
them as independent methods, we must accept Testimony and 
comparison also as equally independent sources of knowledge. 
All other sources of valid knowledge including non-perception 
and postulation are brought by the Naivávikas under perception. 
inference, comparison and testimony. Non-perception need not 
be admitted as a separate source of knowledge to explain our 
knowledge of non-existence, for it may be perceived by us as 
adjectival fo the existent object which is its locus. Bo also, 
postulation may be reduced to vyatireki inference and need not 
be made a separate method of knowledge. For tbe Naivüvikas, 
then, there are four distinct and independent sources of 
knowledge. 

As a realistic theory of knowledge, based on the evidence of 
direct experience, the Ny&ya epistemology has a strong appeal 
to our common sense. Tt has also a great value for the orien- 
tation of philosophical problems from the common-sense stand. 
point. But undue reliance on uncriticised experiences and com- 
mon sense has been the source of certain defects in the Nvàva 
theory. The Nyāya conception of knowledge as an adventitious 
quality of the soul substance is true neither to the nature of 
knowledge nor to that of the soul. To say that knowledge is a 
quality is to leave unexplained the fact of self-transcendence 
and ideal reference to objects, which is inherent in knowledge. 
As we have already observed, knowledge is the most funda. 
menta! fact of reality. The distinctions of substance and quality, 
subject and object, all fall within knowledge and are intelligible 
only on the ground of knowledge. In this sense knowledge i5 
the essence of the ultimate reality which we call the soul or 
the self. It does not require to be attached as a quality to any 
other reality, say matter or mind or soul. If is just the self- 
expression of reality itself. If this be true, then we must give 
up the Nyiya theory of the individual self as a substance which 
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is not essentially conscious, but is accidentally qualified by con- 
sciousness when associated with a body. Such a view of the 
self is contradicted by the evidence of our introspective con- 
sciousness Which reveals the self as a conscious subject and not 
as a thing with the quality of consciousness. Further, on this 
theory, the disembodied soul will have no consciousness and 
will, therefore, be indistinguishable from a material substance. 
So also, we must give up the idea of an ultimate dualism or 
opposition between subject and object, mind and matter. To 
the ordinary understanding, these appear to be two opposed 
substances which can hardly come into any relation with one 
another. The Naiyāyika does not go far beyond this common- 
sense view when he treats the psychological distinction between 
knowledge and its object as the ground of an ultimate dualism 
between soul and matter as two realities. In truth, however, 
the distinction between subject and object, mind and matter 
is a relative distinction made within knowledge. So it pre- 
supposes the reality of a transcendent self which makes’ the 
distinction and is the ground of both the objective and subjec- 
tive, the material and mental orders of existence. On the 
purely logical side also the Nyaya theory appears to be inade- 
quate on some points. The view that truth is not self-evident 
in any knowledge, but requires in all cases to be evidenced bv: 
independent grounds, logically commits; us to the fallacy of 
infinite regress. But, as we have already seen, the self is a self- 
evident reality which does not require and possibly cannot 
admit of any other proof, for every proof presupposes the 
reality of the self as concerned in the act of proving. Some 
Naiyayikas practically admit this when they say that the truth 
of self-consciousness (anuvyavasdya) is self-evident. So also, 
there seems to be no good ground for the Naiyüyika's refusal to 
admit memory, non-perception and postulation as independent 
ways of knowing. But for memory, we cannot have. any 
knowledge of the past. Memory cannot be exp | 
reproduction of past experiences, due solely to the impressions 
left by them. We could not know certain states as impressions 
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or reproductions of past experiences, if we had not already 
known the past directly through memory. We may have a 
direct knowledge of the fact of non-existence, just as we have 
that of existent facts. But from this we should not conclude 
that this direct experience is as much a matter of sense percep- 
tion in the one case as in the other. The truth of the matter 
is that while the existent is perceived, what is non-existent is 
not perceived, and that directly in both cases. Postulation is 
not the deduction of a conclusion from given premises, but the 
necessary supposition of a general principle as the only expla- 
nation of some given facts. For Kant the existence of God is 
ə postulate of the moral life, not in the sense that it is deducible 
from certain ethical propositions, but in the sense that it is the 
only principle which can explain ethical propositions concerning 
the moral life. So we have to admit memory, non-perception 
and postulation as three distinct ways of knowing in addition 
to the four recognised by the Naiyüyika. 

Nothing that has been said above by way of criticism should 
give one the impression that the Nyāya epistemology has no 
value. Such an impression would be entirely wrong. In fact, 
the contribution of the Nvāya theory of knowledge is not really 
inferior to that of any other theory, Indian or Western. "Tha 
method of logical analysis employed by the Nyīya in the study 
of the problems of logic and metaphysics is a valuable asset for 
any system of philosophy. The charge is often heard against 
Indian philosophy that its theories are not based on logical 
reasoning but on religious authonty and, therefore, they are 
dogmatic, rather than critical. The Nyāya philosophy is a 
standing repudiation of this charge. The theory of knowledge, 
formulated bv the Nyáva, is made the basis not only of the 
Nyáya-Vaisesika, but also of other Indian systems, with slight 
modifications. The Nyiva applies the method of logical criticism 
to solve the problems of life and reality. It is by means of a 
sound logic that it tries to ascertain the truth and defend it 


against hostile criticism. Many of the contributions of this logic 


are of great value even at the present day. The realistic logic. 
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or more generally, epistemology of the Nyüya will not suffer by 
. comparison with the modern realistic theories of the West.¢ 
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